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A very  private  wedding 
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fiancee 
to  wife 

Matthew  Engel  reports 
from  Westminster  on 
the  discreet  nuptials 
of  the  Tory  leader 


!_■*  A S YOU  would  expect 

/ A when  a former  British 
i,,.  # IcaMnet  minister  gets 

t b ‘ together  with  a former  civil 

*-u  servant,  the  wedding  took 
” place  In  private.  It  was  fbl- 
; lowed  hy  a night  at  a secret 
cw‘.i  location  as  the  prelude  to  a 
•i'li  honeymoon  at  an  undis- 
dosed  destination. 

Nonetheless,  a suppos- 
15*  edly  reliable  source  an- 
*•.  nounced  yesterday  after- 
u :J;  noon  that,  at  2.38pm 
^ precisely.  William  Jeffer- 
:,fl  son  Hague  had  married 
Ffion  Llywelyn  Jenkins  in 
the  Chapel  of  St  Mary 
."r^  Undercroft  In  the  Palace  of 
V,  l Westminster, 
fci'e  The  source  added  that 

• * there  had  been  a sharp  in- 
I'.'i.  take  of  breath  when  the 
i e-  bride  walked  up  the  aisle; 

- 1.  v that  no  one  had  fluffed 
J(,j;  their  Hues;  and  that  the 

new  Mrs  Hague  had  not 
.i*  promised  to obgy^he  leader 
of  the  Cbnaerrailve.Tar&_ 
,-f  That,  at  least,  is  in  keeping 
with  the  mood  of  the  rest  of 
the  country. 

7*  Mr  Hague  has  done  what 
*.  his  party  expects  of  him  as 
i .■  a first  step  towards  chang- 
. ing  that  mood  by  finding 

• himself  a bride  with  good 
' looks  and  teeth,  an 

«-■  apparently  sound  constitn- 
‘ ‘ tion,  and  no  obvious  mental 
instability. 

r-:  About  170  people 

* 1 attended  the  ceremony  and 
***  the  reception  in  Speaker’s 
i *’  House.  Since  Sir  LeonRrit- 

V-  tan  was  at  the  more  glam- 

p oroos  end  of  the  guest  list, 
this  was  not  Camelot. 
v When  the  Conservative 
j-  politician  Buff  Cooper  mar- 
r,  *1  rled  the  beauty  Lady  Diana 

• £ Manners  in  1919,  tbou- 
■ ■'*  *'  sands  are  supposed  to  have 
_ .=  ‘ fined  the  streets.  A crowd 

; .did  gather  outside  St 
v * ; Stephen’s  Entrance  yester- 
day.  But,  excluding  the 
media  and  passing  tourists 
who  stayed  just  long 
enough  to  discover  what 
the  fuss  was  about,  the 
grand  total  of  gawpers  ap- 
peared to  be  seven. 

There  was  a lady  non  tne 
East  End,  who  was  at  the 
Royal  Golden  Wedding  last 
month  as  well;  another 
from  Guildford;  two  South 
African  girls,  who  bad  seen 
Mr  Hague  on  TV  withtne 
strippergram  girt  a 
lady  called  Kathleen;  ana  a 
couple  from  Swansea,  stay- 
ing with  their  daughter  m 
town.  The  woman  tnrnea 
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W&Qiam  Hague  and  his  bride,  Ffion,  pose  for  pictures  after  their  wedding  yesterday 


out  to  be  a member  of  the 
Labour  Party. 

When  the  couple  emerged 
on  to  the  pavement,  to  pose 
for  the  photographers  be- 
neath the  gargoyles,  there 
was  a cheer.  (One  person 
cheered.)  . 

There  was  an  intake  of 
breath  here,  too,  though, 
becanse  Ffion  did  look 
stunning.  The  source  de- 
scribed what  she  was  wear- 
ing asa  sheath  dress,  with 
a drape  neckline  and  short 
train.  It  was  an  uneasy 
photo  call,  mainly  becanse 
the  train  was  .long  enough 
to  fall  into  puddles,  and  the 
couple  stayed  as  near  to  the 


steps  into  the  Commons  as 
they  could.  He  kissed  her 
four  times,  the  longest  kiss 
lasting  four  seconds. 

Further  facts  emerged 
later.  The  ceremony  lasted 
over  an  hour  becanse  it 
took  place  in  both  English 
and  Welsh.  There  were,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  ser- 
vice. two  readings:  the  First 
Reading  and  the  Second 
Reading  (though  no  com- 
mittee stagey  The  source, 
for  mysterious  reasons,  de- 
clined to  say  what  they 
were. 

- The  best  man  was  a col- 
lege friend  called  Nick 
Levy,  winch  at  first  hearing 


sounded  like  Nick  Leeson. 
Ffion  did  not  wear  some- 
thing did,  new,  borrowed 
and  blue,  because  she  Is  not 
superstitious.  And  she  will 
be  Mrs  Hague  at  home  but 
Miss  Jenkins  while  at  her 
arts  sponsorship  work. 

Her  main  job  now,  how- 
ever, is  to  produce  some 
children  in  plenty  of  time  i 
for  an  election  in  2001  or  ; 
2002,  preferably  with  her  ' 
looks  rather  than  his.  This 
is  in  keeping  with  the  an- 
cient Conservative  myth 
that  politicians  need  to  be 
safely  married  with  chil- 
dren. This  seems  to  have 
been  strengthened  rather 


'PHOTOGRAPH:  GERRY  PENNY 

than  weakened  by  the  pre- 
miership of  Edward  Heath, 
even  though  the  electorate 
made  btm  prime  minister 
without  knowing  a damn 
thing  about  bis  sexuality. 

Among  the  presents  were 
a photograph  album  from 
the  Blairs  and  (which  the 
source  did  not  mention)  a 
subscription  to  Gay  Times 
from  the  homosexual  group 
OutRage. 

Few  other  details  were 
released.  We  don’t  even 
know  the  contents  of  the 
groom’s  speech.  But  doubt- 
less he  said  he  was  a very 
hicky  maw-  Funny  thing  is. 
he  appears  to  be  right. 


Rugby  Union 
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Corruption 

swoop  on 
elite  police 


Duncan  Campbell 
Crime  Correspondent 


UP  TO  30  officers 
in  Scotland 
Yard’s  elite  Fly- 
ing Squad  are 
under  investiga- 
tion in  one  of 
the  biggest  corruption  inqui- 
ries for  25  years  after  state- 
ments made  by  two  of  their 
former  colleagues  who  have 
been  arrested  on  drugs  and 
burglary  charges. 

Extra  detectives  have  been 
drafted  into  the  Metropolitan 
police’s  Complaints  Investiga- 
tion Bureau  (CIB2)  in  order  to 
deal  as  swiftly  as  possible 
with  the  amount  of  extra  ma- 
terial generated  by  the 
inquiry. 

The  Flying  Squad's  offices 
in  Walthamstow,  east  Lon- 
don, have  been  searched  after 
roads  leading  to  them  were 
sealed  off  Documents  have 
been  removed  for  inspection 
and  desks  and  cars  searched. 

Allegations  have  been  made 
that  officers  were  involved  in 
drug  dealing,  robbery  and  the 
destruction  of  evidence  in 
criminal  cases. 

“It  Is  very  serious  stuff” 
said  a police  source.  “It  is 
what  people  have  been  hint- 
ing might  happen  for  a long 
time.” 

Scotland  Yard  had  no  conk 
ment  on  foe  details  of  foe  In- 
vestigation last  night. 

The  latest  inquiry  follows 
foe  arrest  erf  a Flying  Squad 
officer  and  two  former  Flying 
Squad  officers  who  have  been 

charged  with  aggravated  bur- 
glary and  drug  dealing. 

The  three  men  were 
charged  last  week  with  con- 
spiring to  supply  cannabis 
worth  £500,000.  Tbe  two  for- 
mer officers  had  both  retired 
early  on  medical  grounds. 

The  arrests  followed  a clan- 
destine video  operation  car- 
ried out  by  CIB2.  It  is  under- 
stood that,  following  the 
arrests,  information  about  of- 
ficers was  given  to  CIB2  by 
two  of  those  held. 

Tho  same  qirvpfllonro  tCCb- 
niques  used  on  major  crimi- 
nals are  now  being  employed 
with  suspect  officers  being 
put  under  surveillance, 

ftlmprf  by  hidden  cameras  and 
with  “stings”  being  operated. 
Some  of  the  Yard's  best  young 
detectives  have  been  drafted 
in  to  CIB2. 

It  has  been  suggested  that 
in  one  operation  a nrag  offi- 
cer impersonated  a motorcy- 
cle messenger  and  handed  In 


Labour  concern  over  plummeting  membership 


Ewan  HaeAsMB 

udMctiael  White 

LABOUR  Party  member- 
ship is  plunging  onl y 
seven  months  alter  fo 
landslide  election  victory- 
Activists  angry  at  cute  fo 
lone-parent  benefit,  ecnftisjfflj 

over  foSbility 

the  Introduction  erf 

foes  are  having  mdrov^ 

party  sources  said  yeston^y- 
labour  headquarters  a 
Walworth  Road  was  » “ 
panic”  over  foe  exodus,  said  a 

well-placed  party 
Labour’s  national  executi 

was  told  last  monfo^at^ 

officials  had  expected  men 
bersfip  to  rise  to  around 


450,000  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
Instead  it  has  fallen  to  406,000. 

One  regional  party  official 
said  there  had  been  a rise  of 
between  20  and  25  per  emit  in 
the  number  of  people  who  had 
allowed  their  membership  to 
lapse  this  month  or  last,  and 
this  was  being  repeated 
across  the  country.  -The  nor-  \ 
mal  lapse  rate  for  this  time  of 

; year  is  5 per  cent 

Carol  Linforth,  a party  orga- 
niser at  Walworth  Boaff  seta 
flpd/THna  of  noon  yesterday  for 
regional  officers  to  fox  in  de- 
tails of  foe  number  of  people 
who  had  not  renewed  direct 


over  lone-parent  benefit,  ac- 
knowledged foe  strength  of 

fading  in  the  enrmtl  I nanriw 
and  said  he  had  received  500 
letters  onthe  benefit  cut,  only 
20  of  which  had  backed  foe 


thousand  over  this,”  he  said. 

An  official  Labour  spokes- 
man. denying  there  was  a 
membership  crisis,  said  he 
“had  no  seise  there  is  a par- 
ticularly large  slippage” 


We  are  picking  up  ordinary  members 
saying  they  have  had  enough. . .people 
had  a lot  of  expectation  of  the  Government* 


ppn  Livingstone,  an  NEC 
member  and  one  of  the 
Labour  MFs  who  rebelled 


Government  line.  There  were 
nine  resignations  in  his 
constftuency. 

T would  be  amazed,  on  the 
basis  of  foe  correspondence, 
if  we  did  not  lose  a few 


He  described  MS  Linfbrth's 
deadline  as  a routine  project 
aimed  at  getting  back  lapsed 
members.  There  is  no  panic 
at  Walworth  Road,”  he  said. 

The.  regional  official,  res- 


ponding to  Ms  Linfbrth’s 
contacted  all  those  who  had 
lapsed  In  his  area  and  was 
repeatedly  given  lone-parent 
benefit  as  the  reason. 

“There  may  not  hnve  been  a 
significant  revolt  among  MFs 
hut  there  is  among  mem- 
bers,” he  said. 

Another  Labour  rebel  MP  ; 
said:  “There  is  amazing  anger 
out  there.  Some  of  the  things 
said  about  Blair  have  been  as 
filled  with  hatred  as  much  as 
there  was  for  Thatcher." 

One  minister  turned  up  at 
bis  constituency  after  the 
benefit  vote  and  found  his 
staff  refusing  to  speak  to  him. 

At  the  NEC  meeting,  the 
fall  in  membership  was 

hlamari  on  faflim*  to  maintain 
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momentum  of  the  member- 
ship drive  after  May  L 

Activists  adio  had  enetgeti- 
caDy  collected  membership 
dues  before  the  election  had 
let  things  slide,  officials  said. 
Leftwing  critics  of  the  Blair 
strategy  disputed  that. 

Tim  Peachy,  vice-chairman 
of  Labour  Reform,  one  of  the 
bigger  extra-parliamentary 
groups,  distinguished  between 
actrviata  and  casual  mwnhwn 

“What  we  are  picking  up  Is 
ordinary  party  members  say- 
ing they  have  had  ennugh, 
People  who  had  a lot  of  expec- 
tation of  foe  Government  not 
only  feel  angry  about  lone 
parents  but  the  Inability  to 
come  to  a decision  about  foe 
disabled,  and  hiHinn  fees  ” 


Weather,  TV  and  Radio  2 
Oommont  and  Letters  8 


The  Week 
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Sir  Paul  Condon:  “Present 
powers  are  inadequate* 

money  “found  in  foe  foe 
street”  in  an  effort  to  test  foe 
honesty  of  foe  officer  receiv- 
ing it 

Officers  who  are  believed  to 
have  leaked  confidential  in- 
formation to  foe  press,  or  to 
have  sold  Information  about 
celebrities  who  are  under  In- 
vestigation, have  also  been 
targeted.  Their  telephone 
calls  to  reporters  have  been 
traced  or  tapped. 

A confidential  hotline 
called  the  Right  Line  has  been 
established  for  foe  police  to 
give  anonymous  information 
about  colleagues  of  whom 
they  are  suspicions.  A num- 
ber of  investigations  have 
been  sparked  by  such  calls. 

Another  inquiry  is  under- 
way following  tbe  arrest  of  a 
former  police  officer  who  has 
been  assisting  the  police  with 
information.  Allegations  were 
made  in  a recent  drugs  trial 
at  the  Old  Bailey  about  cor- 
ruption among  former  offi- 
cers of  the  South  East 


Regional  Crime  Squad.  For 
some  months,  the  Commis- 
sioner or  the  Metropolitan 
police.  Sir  Paul  Condon,  and 
his  deputy,  Brian  Hayes,  have 
been  warning  that  there  are 
up  to  250  corrupt  officers. 

On  December  4,  Sir  Paul 
and  Mr  Hayes  told  the  Com- 
mons home  affairs  select  com- 
mittee on  police  discipline 
and  sickness  that  they  had  in- 
adequate powers  to  deal  with 
officers  prepared  to  use  every 
means  to  avoid  questioning. 
Sir  Paul  said  officers  had 
even  threatened  to  commit 
suicide  in  order  to  avoid 
investigation. 

“The  pendulum  has  swung 
heavily  in  favour  of  bad  offi- 
cers," he  told  the  committee. 
He  said  that  his  predecessor 
In  foe  1970s,  Sir  Robert  Mark, 
had  been  able  to  get  rid  of  478 
officers  who  feared  disciplin- 
ary or  criminal  proceedings, 
but  he  did  not  have  foe  same 
powers.  The  then  head  of  the 
FTying  Squad,  Commander 
Ken  Drury,  was  arrested  and 
jailed  for  eight  years  for  cor- 
ruption in  3977. 

Sir  Paul  and  Mr  Hayes 
made  a deliberate  decision  to 
target  corruption  despite  foe 
potential  effect  on  morale  In 
the  service.  Sir  Paul  believes 
that  the  vast  majority  of  bis 
officers  are  anxious  to 
remove  the  small  number  — 
fewer  than  1 per  cent  of  foe 
27.000  force,  he  believes  — 
who  take  advantage  of  the 
large  amounts  of  money  float- 
ing around  through  foe  drugs 
business. 

Tbe  Mefs  most  recent  seri- 
ous corruption  inquiry  in- 
volved Stoke  Newington 
police  station  in  northeast 
London.  One  officer  was 
jailed  for  li  years  for  drug 
dealing. 


"The  cheapest 
deal  we've  found" 

The  BBC  Really  Useful  Show 

£10  free  Christmas  Calls 


Join  the  Primus  Prc-Poid  service  now  and  you'll  receive 
£10  worth  of  free  calls  as  soon  as  you  pay  £60,  or  £5 
free  calls  when  you  pre-pay  £30.  Alternatively  you  can 
pay  monthly  (or  your  uiiis,  or  use  one  of  our  calling 
cards  and  still  make  fantastic  savings.  Happy  Christmas! 
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1 04  feared  dead  Boom!  Boom!  Basil’s  not 
in  plane  crash  arf  making  a comeback 


Sttgte&y  December  20 1997 


Foreign  Office  confirms  three 
Britons  among  those  on  board 


John  AgHonby  in  Jakarta 


A LL 104  people  on  board  a 

Z\  SilkAlr  Boeing  737-300 
jfXoyirig  from  Jakarta  to 
Singapore  were  last  night 
feared  dead  after  the  plane 
crashed  into  a river  estuary 
oo  the  island  of  Sumatra. 

The  Foreign  Office  said 
three  Britons  — two  male  and 
one  female  — were  on  the 

flight. 

Neither  the  airline,  a sub- 
sidiary of  Singapore  Airlines 
(SLA),  nor  the  British  em- 
bassy in  Jakarta  would  iden- 
tify any  of  those  on  hoard 
until  the  families  of  the  vic- 
tims had  been  informed. 

A senior  Indonesian  trans- 
port ministry  official,  Zainud- 
din  SIkado,  said  last  night 
that  it  was  highly  unlikely 
that  any  of  the  97  passengers 
or  seven  crew  members  had 
survived. 

Air  traffic  controllers  lost 
contact  with  the  10-monlh-old 
aircraft,  flight  MU  85,  near  the 
city  of  Palemhang  yesterday 
afternoon.  It  is  not  known 
what  caused  the  accident  — 
visibility  was  good  at  the  time 
and  no  distress  call  was 
received. 

A singaporean  Fokker  50 
aircraft  spotted  the  wreckage 
in  a marsh  near  the  coastal 
town  of  Sungsang,  about 
35  north-east  of  Palem- 
hang. Three  more  aircraft 
were  then  sent  to  the  area  to 
help  the  Indonesian 
authorities. 

Last  night  more  than  50 
military  and  search  and 
rescue  personnel,  hacked  up 
by  three  ships,  were  at  the 
scene. 

One  rescue  official  at  the 
site  said  six  bodies  had  been 
recovered,  inrfnnwiian  state  | 
television  reported  that  one  , 

American,  one  Malaysian  and 

one  Bosnian  passport  had  | 


been  found  among  the 
wreckage. 

An  official  said:  “Eyewit- 
nesses are  saying  different 
things.  Some  say  there  was 
one  gypinsinn.  others  two  and 
then  the  aeroplane  hit  the 
ground. 

“What  Is  clear  is  that  the 
wreckage  is  strewn  over  a 
large  area. 

“Much  of  it  has  sunk  or  dis- 
integrated and  It  does  not 
look  like  we  wHL  recover 
many  of  the  bodies.  At  this 
stage,  however,  we  are  still 
looking  for  survivors." 

Singapore  authorities  said 
that  as  well  as  the  three  Brit- 
ans, there  were  40  Singapor- 
ean nationals  on  board,  23  In- 
donesians, 10  Malaysians, 
five  Americans,  five  French, 
four  Germans,  two  Japanese, 
one  Austrian,  one  Australian, 
one  Indian,  one  Taiwanese 
and  one  Bosnian. 

Indonesia's  transport  min- 
ister. Haryanto  Dhanutirto, 
left  for  the  scene  last  night.  “I 
am  profoundly  concerned,” 
he  said  as  he  left  Jakarta. 

Relatives  waiting  for  the 
flight  at  Singapore’s  Changi 
airport  wept  when  they  were 
told  the  news. 

Boeing,  the  manufacturer 
of  the  aircraft,  file  newest  in 
SIIkAir’s  fleet,  was  preparing 
to  said  a team  to  the  site  to 
help  with  the  investigation.  A 
SilkAlr  spokesman  said  none 
of  its  or  SIA’s  aircraft  had 
ever  crashed  before. 

The  crash  comes  three 
months  after  a Garuda  Indo- 
nesia Airbus  crashed  into  a 
jungle  ravine  in  northern 
Sumatra,  killing  all  285 
people,  including  two  Britons, 
onboard. 

It  is  thought  confusion  be- 
tween air  traffic  controllers 
amt  thu  pilot  might  have  con- 
tributed to  that  accident, 
which  took  place  in  thick 
haze. 
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Sooty,  another  famous 
comeback,  is  of  Basil's 
past  rivals 

viewers.  He  went  through 
five  partners,  including 
Roy  North.  Howard  WO- 
Mams,  BHly  Boyle,  and  Rod- 
ney Bowes.  Bat  Us  most  en- 
during partnership  wns 
with  "Mr  Derek”  FowHs, 
who  went  to  star  as  An 
Hacker's  uulvate  secretary 


returns  to  Paris 


Jon  Henfey  in  ffsrla 

■ REVOR  Rees-Jones,  the 

I sole  survivor  of  the  car 
■ I crash  that  kilted  Diana, 
Princess  of  Wales,  could  re- 
call nothing  significant  about 
the  accident  yesterday  during 
a third  meeting  with  French 
investigators. 

Sources  dose  to  the  in- 
quiry confirmed  that  Mr 
ReefrJanes,  aged  29,  had  been 
able  to  add  little  of  interest  to 
his  previous  accounts,  in 
which,  he  reomobered  noth- 
ing beyond  leaving  the  Rite 
hotel  where  Diana  and  her 
companion,  Dodi  AtFayed, 
had  dined. 

“Thera's  nothing  new,” 
said  a legal  source.  “He  stHL 
cant  remember  a thing  about 
the  accident." 

Mr  Rees-Jones  looked  un- 
steady and  stumbled  twice  as 
he  arrived  at  the  Palais  de 
Justice  in  central  Paris. ' 

The  left  side  of  his  face  was 
gHH  heavily  scarred  from  the 
reconstructive  surgery  he 
underwent  after  the  Augnst 
31  accident  which  killed  the 
princess,  Al-F&yed  and  their 
driver,  Ritz  security  deputy 
Henri  PaaL 

Mr  Rees-Jones 's  lawyer, 
Christian  Curtfl.  said  only 
that  the  interview  had  “gone 
well”  Amt-  his  client  was 
doing  better  physically. 

The  bodyguard,  employed 
by  the  Al-F&yed  family,  which 
owns  the  Ritz;  met  French  in- 
vestigators twice  In  Septem- 
ber and  early  October.  He  left 
file  intensive  care  unit  of  a 


Paris  hospital  on  October  3 to 
recuperate  at  an  unknown 
address  In  Wales. 

Investigators  stiU  see  the 
qwed  of  the  car  and  alcohol 
as  the  chief  causes  of  the  acci- 
dent, although  sine  press 
photographers  and  a picture 
agency  motorcycle  driver 
remain  under  formal 
investigation. 

Mr  Paul  had  drunk  more 
than  three  times  the  legal 
limit  , before  the  crash,  and 
blood  tests  also  revealed  he 
had  taken  two  prescription 
drugs  which  would  combine 
badly  with  alcohol 

But  the  24  police  officers 
working  on  the  case  are  also 
still  searching  for  another 
car,  probably  a white  Fiat 
Uno  built  between  1983  and 
1989,  which  they  believe  may 
have  been  Involved. 


Rees-Jones:  remembers 
nothing  of  crash 


Myra  Hindley  in  hospital 


MIRA  EBiufley  was  in  hos- 
pital yesterday  after 

>»inp  frJH  fror  challenge  to 
ho- life-term  tariff  had  failed. 

Hindley,  aged  55,  was  taken 
to  hospital  from  Durham  jail 
on  Ihra-sday  night- after  she 


collapsed.  A Prison  Service 
spokesman  said  yesterday 
that  there  was  no  suggestion 
she  had  taken  an  overdose. 

Hindley’s  challenge  to  the 
Home  Secretary's  decision 
that  she  should  remain  in 
prison  for  life  was  turned 
down  at  the  High  Court  on 
Thursday. 
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European  weather  outlook 


Temperatures  wfll  stay  below  freezing  in  most 
areas  and  there  will  tie  snow  flurries  In  the  north 
and  east  but  nothing  too  heavy.  More  significant 
sxwwfl  M over  southern  Norway  and  Sweden 

taw  but  it  short  turn  to  refci  at  tower  levels  as  me 

temperature  rises  to  about  2C  (36F). 

Low  Countries,  Grtrmny,  Austria, 


Msty  at  ?tet  vrith  patches  trf  fog  but  wat  for  a wWto 
over  Austria,  Switzeriand  and  Bavwla.  The  Alps  wfl 
hare  a decent  fan  of  snow  but  it  wB  brighten  up 
evetywherau  Just  a few  showere  wfll  remSi  In  the 
tftsmoon.  hfighs  from  2C  C38R  in  Austria  to  8C 
(461^  In  the  Netherlands. 


Television  and  radio  — Saturday 
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Spells  of  sunshine  aid  a few  scattered  showers  but 
some  steaaer  rain  wfll  more  across  Portugal  and 
westsm  Spain.  The  Spanish  Coatas  win  sea  plenty 
of  WMttoa  with  no  showers  until  (ate  Highs  from 
11C  (32F)  fri  the  north  to  19C  (660  on  the  Costa 
Blanca. 
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Mostly  diy  wfrh  some  sunshine  but  rafri  wll  stread 
mto  the  north  and  west  later  In  the  day.  Highs  gen- 
erafiv  between  10  and  13  C (50-55FL 
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Television  and  radio  — Sunday 
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The  Gunriffan  Saturday  December 20 1997 


Dame  Shirley  and  ex-deputy  refused  leave  to  appeal  in  High  Court  ruling  on  Westminster  council  scam 
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DAME  Shirley  Por- 
ter, the  Tesco  heir- 
ess and  former 
leader  of  the 
Tories'  flagship 
Westminster  council,  was 
yesterday  branded  a liar  by  a 
High  Coart  judge  and  ordered 
to  pay  £27  minion  in  sur- 
charges in  the  “homes  for 
votes”  scandal. 

Lord  Justice  Rose  and  two 
other  judges  .refhsed  Dame 
Shirley  and  David  Weeks,  her 
former  deputy,  leave  to  ap- 
peal against  the  findings, 
which  land  fhpm  with  ft*  big- 
gest surcharge  in  the  history 
of  local  government.  Most  of 
the  cost  will  fen  on  Dame 
Shirley,  as  Mr  Weds  has  few 
assets  to  meet  the  bill. 

The  judges  upheld  +h»  find- 
ing of  a seven-year,  £3  million 
investigation  by  John  Magffi. 


‘Their 

purpose 

throughout 

was  to 

achieve 

unlawful 

electoral 

advantage. 

Knowledge 

[of  this]  and 

such 

deliberate 
dressing-up 
point  to 
wilful 

conduct  by 
each  of 
them’ 

The  judges 


district -auditor  tor  Westmin- 
ster, that  they  were  guilty  of 
“wflfUL  misconduct”  and  "dls- 
gracefnl  and  improper  gerry- 
mandering” between  2S87  and 
1389.  - 

The  scandal  centred  on 
Dame  Shirley’s  ordering  the 
designation  of  eight 
wards  for  a sale  of  council 
homes,  with  the  intention  of 
preventing  Labour  winning 
control  of  the  councIL 

The  policy,  which  eventu- 
ally cost  the  council  £27  mil- 
lion, led  to  charges,  upheld  by 
the  auditor,  that  she  had  been 
Involved  in  gerrymandering. 

Yesterday  Lord  Justice 
Rose,  sitting  with  Mr  Justice 
Latham  and  Mr-  Justice 
Keene,  said  Dame  Shirley  and 
Mr  Weeks  "lied  to  us  as  they 
have  done  to  the  auditor  be- 
cause they  had  the  ulterior 
purpose  of  altering  the  eleo- 
i torate”  in  eight  marginal 
! wards . by  selling  council 
homes  cheaply  *»>  rwyiy  mnm 


likely  to  vote  Conservative. 
Dicing  the  High  Court  hear- 
ing. Anthony  Scrivener  QC, 
for  Dame  Shirley,  said  she  be- 
lieved, after  taking  legal  ad-, 
vice,  that  a policy  of  keeping 
eftmexi  homes  empty  and  sell- 
fa&g  than  cheaply  in  the  hope 

gag  support  far  the 
five  Party  in  mar- 
~ds  would  be  Lawful 

se-proof”,  as  long  as 
stemenled  city-wide. 
If  But  the  judges  said  that 
0^  knew  tbeto  targeting  pol- 
icy was  unlawful  and  they 
had  improperly  decided  to 
cress  up  the  policy  "in  city- 
6ride  clothes". 

The  judges  added:  ‘Their 
{purpose  throughout  was  to 
Achieve  unlawful  electoral  ad- 1 
/vantage.  Knowledge  of  the  un- 
J lawfulness  and  such  deliber- 
ate dressing-up  both  I 
-inevitably  point  to  — and  we  I 
‘find  — wilful  conduct  on  be- ! 

IHatfnf  yprfa  nf  thgm  * 

In  May  last  year,  Mr  MagQl  | 


made  a total  of  three  council- 
lors and  three  council  offi- 
cials "jointly  and  severally" 
liable  to  repay  the  £31.6  mil- 
lion he  estimated  to  have 
been  wrongly  Spent  on  the  un- 
lawful house  sales  policy. 

Yesterday  the  judges 
reduced  the  estimated  loss  to 
the  council  to  £27,023,376  and 
said  three  of  the  accused  were 
not  guilty  of  wflftil  miscon- 
duct and  quashed  the  coun-  \ 
oil's  surcharge  against  them.  j 

They  are  former  housing 
committee  chairman  Peter  - 
Hartley;  Westminster's  for-  j 
mer  managing  director  Bill 1 
Phillips;  Graham  Eng- 1 
•land,  former  chief  housing 
officer. 

Mr  England  was  completely 
cleared,  but  Mr  Hartley  was 
found  to  have  acted  unlaw- 
fully and  Mr  Phillips  to  have 
acted  Improperly  and  been  In 
breach  of  duty.  But  neither 
was  found  by  the  judges  to  be 
guilty  of  wflftil  misconduct. 


which  would  have  led  them  to  i 
face  a surcharge.  | 

The  position  of  Paul  Hayler, 1 
the  former  divisional  housing : 
director,  whose  appeal  was  i 
stayed  because  of  illness,  ; 
remains  unclear.  It  is  thought ! 
that  the  district  auditor  is  un- ; 
likely  to  enforce  the  sur- 
charge against  him,  even 
though  he  has  not  been  offi- 
cially cleared  by  the  court. 

Dame  Shirley  vowed. — de- 
spite being  landed  with  an  ad- 
ditional £2  million  in  COStS  — 
to  continue  the  fight.  She  said 
in  a statement  that  she  was 
surprised  by  the  ruling 
against  her  and  Mr  Weeks  al- 
though she  was  delighted  for 
those  who  had  been  cleared  of 
unlawful*  misconduct.  She 
added;  "We  have  already  been 
advised  in  light  of  the  deci- 
sion regarding  the  others  that 
we  have  strong  grounds  for 
appeal." 

Mr  Mttgm  welcomed  the  de- 
cision as  “terrific". 


He  was,  however,  criticised 
by  the  judges  for  taking  so 
long  to  investigate  and  for 
calling  a press  conference  to 
announce  his  preliminary 
flntiingg  They  "Whether 
Parliament  contemplated  so 
gigantic  an  investigation  by 
an  auditor  into  an  objection 
to  a local  authority  accounts 
we  very  much  doubt” 

Two  former  Labour  West- 
minster councillors,  Karen  ; 
Buck,  now  MP  for  Regents 
Park  and  Kensington  North, 
and  Peter  Bradley,  now  MP 
for  the  Wrekin,  expressed  sat- 1 
isfaction  at  the  verdict. 

Mr  Bradley  said:  "But  it  is 
grim  satisfaction,  because 
this  process  has  taken  10 
years.  The  people  who  were 
the  principal  victims  of  her 
regime  — homeless  people 
forced  to  stay  in  asbestos-rid-  j 
den  properties  or  appalling  : 
bed-and-breakfost  accommo- : 
elation  — will  get  no  recom- 
pense whatsoever.”  j 
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Porter’s  progress 

□ 1978:  Elected  chairman 
of  Westminster's 
highways  and  works 
committee.  Clears  litter 
out  of  West  End. 

□ 1983:  Elected  council 
leader.  Kates  kept  down, 
start  of  running  battle 
with  leftwing  Greater 
London  Council. 

□ 1986:  Chooses  eight 
“battle  zone”  marginal 
wards  for  Tory 
gerrymander. 

□ 1987:  Begins  selling 
pnnncji  flats.  Families 
moved  to  tower  blocks. 
Three  Westminster 
cemeteries  sold  for  15p. 

□ 1989:  Rodney  Brooke, 
council  chief  executive.  , 
quits  over  the  sales. 

□ 1991:  Porter  succeeded 

by  David  Weeks  and  l 

moves  to  £600,000 
apartment  in  Tel  Aviv, 
Israel 

□ 1996:  District  auditor 
imposes  £31.6  million 
surcharge  on  Porter  and 
four  colleagues. 

D October  1997:  Returns 
to  London  for  High  Court 
appeal  Declares 
innocence. 

□ December  1997:  High 
Court  upholds  decision 
against  Porter  and 
Weeks. 


Former  Westminster  council  trader.  Dame  Shirley  Porter:  ordered,  to  pay  £27  million  surcharges  photograph:  loirsabuller  | 

Flinty  motivator  finds  dishonour  in  drive  for  power 


Rory  Carroll  on  the  rise  and  fall  of 
aThatcherite  local  council  leader 


DAME  Shirley  Sorter’s  i 
absence  yesterday 
from  the  High  Court j 
was  not  In  keeping  with  tibe 
woman  who  inspired  and  ! 
terrorised  Westminster ' 
council  for  20  years. 

Like  a Thatcherite  Valky- 
rie, she  swooped  on 'friends 
and  foes  with  a zest-far  con- 
flict Yesterday's  echo  of 
that  time-  — a £27  wrfiHtm 
surcharge  — may  not  pene- 
trate her  expendve  homes 
in  Belgravia,  Florida  and 
Tel  Aviv,  where  she  and 
husband,  Leslie  Porter,  are 
temporary  residents. 


Shirley  Porter's  own 
wealth  — ain  estimated  £70 
mutton  bequest  from  bar. 
father  Sbr  Jack  Cohem  the 
founder  of  Tesco — - is 
thought  to  be  safe  in  Israel 

and  the  US. 

Notwithstanding  last  Oc- 
tober's defiance  at  the  High 
Court, -she  resigned  all  but 
one  other  directorships  in 
Britain  and  reduced  her 
shareholding  In  Tescos. 

Appointed  chairman  of 
Westminster  council’s 
highways  and  works  com- 
mittee In  1978,  she  came  In 
on  a high,  tackling  the  leg- 


acy of  the  union  Winter  of 
discontent  which  left 
Leicester  Square  covered  in 
! blade  plastic  refuse  sacks. 

■ Dressed  as  an  Indian 
squaw,  she  swept  up  Vic- 
toria Street  with  a broom 
and  urged  anyone  within  , 
bellowing  distance  not  to  1 
drop  rubbish.  Few  dared. 

Building  on  a reputation 
1 for  toughness  second  only  , 
to  her  idol,  Margaret  I 
Thatcher,  Porter's  energy  . 
[helped  put  Westminster 
coaudlanthe  map. 

After  she  became  council 
leader  in  1983,  running 
..battles  .with  the  Greater 
1 London  Council  and  its 
leader,  Ken  Livingstone, 
became  a sub-plot  to  the 
wider  Thatcherite  assault 


on  the  left  Porter  relished 
the  role. 

City  Hall  was  a personal 
fiefdom.  “1  saw  her  shatter 
people,”  said  one  former 
councillor.  “She  used  to  set 
impossible  deadlines.  She 
wanted  to  test  people  to 
destruction.” 

In  between  driving  the 
latest  poop-scoop  machine, 
she  led  a camel  — carrying 
the  straw  threatening  to 
break  its  back  — over  West- 
minster Bridge  to  GLC 
headquarters  at  County 
Hall  to  protest  at  escalating 
rate  precepts. 

But  enough  people 
regarded  her  leadership  as 
inspired  to  sustain  what 
could  have  been  a.  trium- 
phant march  through  the 


1980s.  'She  ensured  West- 
minster received  numerous 
grants  and  bureaucracy 
was  cut,  while  a low  coun- 
cil tax  prevailed. 

But  jolted  by  almost  los- 
ing power  In  the  1986  local 
government  elections.  Por- 
ter decided  Labour  had  to 
be  stopped  at  all  costs.  She 
wanted  Westminster  to  be- 
come the  Thatcherite  flag- 
ship. However  she  insti- 
gated two  follies  which 
haunted  Thatcher  and  John 
Major  and  have  now- 
returned,  via  the  High 
Court. 

In  1987  Porter,  deter- 
mined to  CUt  win  intoiatw* 
costs,  sold  three  cemeteries 
to  property  speculators  for 
5p  each.  Five  years  later 


the  council  had  to  buy  them 
back  for  £4-2  miltion. 

Folly  number  two  was  the 
gerrymandering  of  eight 
marginal  wards.  Armed 
with  details  of  population 
shifts  and  types  of  housing 
tenure,  Westminster  moved 
homeless  families  to 
Labour  strongholds  or  out 
of  the  borough.  One  hun- 
dred families  went  into  two 
empty  tower-blocks  in  Pad- 
dington, west  London, 
which  the  council  knew 

were  contaminated  with  . 
asbestos. 

Tory-leantng  voters  were  i 
offered  almost  half  of  West- 
minster’s council  flats  at 
bargain  prices. 

As  Porter  once  said,  poli- 
tics is  a dirty  business. 


David  Weeks: 

- earing  bankruptcy 


DAVID  WEEKS,  former 
deputy  leader  of  the 
council,.'  later  suc- 
ceeded Dame  Shirley  as 
leader.  Still  a-  Westminster 
councillor.'  Once  nursed  am- 
bitions to  be  a Tory  MP  but 
how  feces  bankruptcy.  He 
was  Dame  Shirley's  right-' 
hand  man,  helping  to  draw  up  j 
the  policy  details  on  the 
“homes  for -votes”  s cam  and 
monitoring  Its  success. 

JOHN  MAGILL,  district 
auditor  for  Westminster  and 
£30(y»0^year  partner  with  ac- 
emmtants  Dekhtteanid  Touche, 
pursued  his  investigation  of 


Dame  Shirley  for  seven  years. 
Shot  to  famp  In  his  on*  tab- 
vised  press  conference  when 
he  revealed  his  “provisional 
findings”  “wQfol  miscon- 
duct and  gerrymandering7*. 

GRAHAM  ENGLAND,  the 
council’s  former  chief  braising 
officer,  responsible  for  draw- 
mg  up  detailed  {dans  «nd  mon> 
Boring  fl»hcane  sales,  to  dear 
the  wards  cf  Labour  voters. 
Yesterday  he  was  found  to 
have  acted  properly  and 
cleared  of  wflfUl  misconduct 
after-  he  said  he  hail  warned 
craincfitoea  cf  • fiw  implications 
PETER  HARTLEY,  former ! 


Fnrmw  cmmciT  rtfBr-talj  Prtw  Hwrttoy  and  Gkaham  anil  district anditor  JOhnMaglll 


Westminster  housing  com-  BILL  PHILLIPS,  former  man-  managed  the  policy.  He  was 
mittee  Chairman,  who  .put  aging  director  of  Westminster  cleared  of  wtlfUl  misconduct, 
into  action  the  “homes  for  council  A former  Department  but  found  to  have  acted  im- : 
votes”  policy.  No  longer  a of  Environment  cMl  servant,  properly  and  In  breach  of 


Into  action  the  “homes  for 
votes”  policy.  No  longer  a 
councillor,  the  judges  cleared 
him  of  wiKhl  misconduct  but 
found  he  had  acted 
unlawfully. 


Christmas 
queues  at  < 
computer 
superstore. 

Or  ring  us 
and  get  a 
better  PC 
delivered 
for  less. 
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PRE  CHRISTMAS 
DELIVERY  STIU 
AVAILABLE 
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Which  would  you  rather?  Queue  for  hours 
at  a computer  superstore  or  pick  up  the 
phone  and  order  fhe  latest  technology  in  a 
highly  featured  PC  The  latter,  of  course.  It’s 
totally  free  of  hassle  and  disappointment, 
as  pre  Christmas  delivery  is  still  available. 
Don’t  be'  one  of  the  crowd,  call  Dell  today 
to  take  advantage  of  this  incredible  offer. 


SELL  DIMENSION*  XPS  D266MT 

• INTEL  PENTIUM*  II  PROCESSOR  26 6 MHZ  Egg-  ~ 

• INTEL  MIX  PCISET 

• 32MB  SDRAM  TO 

• 51 2JB IKTFRNA1  CACHE  p^fj 

• 6.468  EIOE  HARD  DRIVE 

• STB  VELOCITY  nVidia  AGP  VIDEO  CARD 
WITH  4MB  SGRAM  VIDEO  MEMORY 

•17"  COLOUR  SVGA  MONITOR 
{0.28  DOT  PITCH.  15.9*  VIEWABLE  AREA) 

•3  PCI,  1 ISA,  1P0/ISA  SHARED  AND 
1 A6P  EXPANSION  SLOTS 

• 14/32X  CD-ROM  DRIVE 

• YAMAHA  XG  SOFTWARE  WAVETABLE  SOUND  ' 

AND  AUK  IANSING  AQ90  SPEAKERS 

• IOMEGA  ZIP  DRIVE  WITH  3X 100  MB  CARTRIDGES 

• MINI  TOWER  CHASSIS  - 

• WINDOWS  95  & MICROSOFT®  OFFICE  97 
SMALL  BUSINESS  EDITION 

• US  ROBOTICS  560/s  MODEM 

£lr449(£1,737.82  £%} 


GET  ONLINE  TO  THE  NUfllXft  0«| 
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he  whs  head  of  Dame  Shir-  duty  in  not  giving  all  the  in- 
ley's  policy  unit  He  has  now  formation  to  counsel  check- 
retired  from  local  govern-  ing  the  legality  of  the  housing 
mem.  He  coordinated  and  policy. 
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Girl  killed, 
sisters  hurt 
in  accident 
on  crossing 


Lorry  driver  questioned  after 
collision  on  ‘hazardous’  road 


Pater  Hetharington 


A GIRL  aged  10  was 

killed  yesterday  and 
her  three  sisters 
were  injured  when 
they  were  struck  by  a road 
sweeping  lorry  on  a pedes- 
trian crossing  in 
Wolverhampton, 

The  four  had  left  home  to 
get  money  from  a cashpoint 
machine  to  buy  Christmas 
presents  when  the  lorry, 
owned  by  a firm  from  Lough- 
borough. apparently  hit  a 
stationary  car. 

The  driver,  suffering  from 
shock,  was  questioned  by 
police  before  being  allowed 
home. 

Residents  said  that  the  acci- 
dent, in  the  Bushbury  area  of 
the  town,  happened  on  a haz- 
ardous stretch  of  road  and 
claimed  the  crossing  was  too 
dose  to  a roundabout. 

Stephanie  Popat  who  died, 
was  described  by  her  26-year- 
old  brother  John  as  a “lovely 
girl  who  loved  school  so  much 
she  wouldn't  miss  a day". 

Her  sisters,  Selina,  aged  3. 
Natalie,  13.  and  Marie,  19, 
were  not  seriously  injured. 


New  Cross  Hospital,  in  Wol- 
verhampton, said  last  night 
they  were  making  a gw  " 
recovery  and  the  three-year- 
old  had  been  discharged.  The 
other  two  baa  minor  head  in- 
juries and  were  being  de- 
tained overnight  for 

observation. 

Michael  Bourke,  Bishop  of  j 
Wolverhampton,  said  the 
whole  town  was  In  mourning. 

“We  are  all  very  shocked.  It 
is  a bit  like  the  Princess  Di- 
ana tragedy  and  brought  us 
ail  together.  Everybody  feels, 
involved  and  our  hearts  go 
out  to  the  family." 

Neighbour  Horace  Sadler, 
75,  said:  “I  heard  this  piercing 
screaming  outside  and  rushed 
out  to  see  what  was  going  on. 

“The  girls  were  just  lying 
in  the  street,  everybody 
around  was  crying.  I knew 
this  sort  of  accident  was  go- 
ing to  happen  one  day." 

Some  residents  said  the 
road  had  always  been 
regarded  as  dangerous.  One 
recalled  that  a woman  with  a 
pushchair  narrowly  missed 
serious  injury  several  years 
ago.  “A  police  car  stopped  to 
allow  her  across  and  another 
car  came  round  and  hit  the 
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Above:  Stephanie  Popat,  10, 
who  was  kfl  led  on  the 
crossing,  pictured  rights  by 
the  road-sweeping  lorry  h* 
thefore^eund 

police  car.  That’s  the  sort  of 
thing  we  see  so  often.” 
Wolverhampton  council 
said  the  crossing’s  Belisha 
beacons  were  in  working 
order.  There  were  no  road 
works  in  the  area  and  no 
recorded  injury  accidents  had 
occurred  in  the  last  five 
years. 


A spokesman  said:  “Our 
thoughts  sympathies  are 
naturally  with  the  families  at 
this  very  sad  time.  The  whole 
of  the  local  education  author- 
ity, members,  officers  and 
schools,  are  deeply  distressed 


hy  thiQ  ini^iffit" 

T^v-al  wnmirfllnr  Pat  Willey 

said  a<ftjpn  ftad  to  be  fa  Iran  to 


improve  road  safety  in  the 
area. 

Her  concerns  were  echoed 
by  a former  council  road 
sweeper,  John  McNay,  40,  of 
Wolverhampton,  who  said  the 
crossing  was  too  near  the 
roundabout,  cansing  a hazard 
for  drivers  of  cars  and  lorries 
alike. 


West  Midlands  police  said  a 
car  had  stopped  at  the  cross- 
ing but  the  road  sweeper,  it 
seemed,  had  failed  to  stop. 
“Until  a reconstruction  has 
taken  place  and  witnesses 
come  forward,  it  is  too  early 
to  say  any  more.” 

At  Elston  Han  school.  Ste- 
phanie’s classmates  were  dis- 


traught when  teachers  broke 
"the  tragic  news  to  them  dur- 
ing an  assembly  attended  by 
the  parish  priest 
“Why  Stephanie?"  one  tittle 
girl  sobbed  as  she  and  five 
others  were  comforted  by 
teachers. 

■ Staff  at  the  school,  which  is 
in  the  middle  of  Christmas 


celebrations  to  mark  the  end 
or  term,  were  too  upset  to 
comment. 

The  driver,  Roger  Edwards, 
in  his  50s,  from  Staffordshire, 
was  questioned  by  police  and 
released. 

The  road  sweeper  is  owned 
by  Go  Plant  Environmental  of 
Loughborough. 
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Third  of  Britons 
confess  to  racism 


How  racist  are 
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Doncaster  council 
‘mired  in  sleaze’ 


'A  Httte  racist:  33%  Outs  radst  S4% 


Not  at  aU  racist  Percentage  agreeing ssaorteri 


Stephen  Bates  on 

poll  which  reveals 
alarming  levels  of 
bigotry  across  EU 

ONE  in  three  Britons  is  a 
self-confessed  racist, 
according  to  a Euro- 
pean Union-wide  survey 
released  yesterday. 

However,  the  poll  showed 
that  racism  in  Britain  was 
well  below  countries  such  as 
France.  Belgium  and  Austria, 
where  support  for  openly  rac- 
ist parties  is  growing. 

Eight  per  cent  of  the  Brit- 
ons questioned  said  they  be- 
lieved themselves  to  be  very 
racist,  and  a further  24  per 
cent  estimated  themselves  as 
quite  racist,  compared  with 
Belgium's  combined  figure  of 
55  per  cent  and  France’s  48 
percent 

About  35  per  cent  of  the 
Britons  questioned  declared 
themselves  to  be  not  at  all 
racist 

Portugal.  Luxembourg  and 
Sweden  registered  the  lowest 
percentages  of  avowed  rac- 
ists: fewer  than  one  in  five  of 
those  questioned. 

Jacques  Santer,  president 
of  the  European  Commission, 
said:  “This  poll  confirms  our 
fears  that  racist  sentiments 
arc  common  across  Europe. 

“In  countries  where  ex- 
tremist parties  are  fanning 
the  flames  of  racism  as  many 
as  one  in  two  are  saying  they 
are  racist” 

Pollsters  from  the  BU's 
Eurostat  statistical  office 
questioned  more  than  16,000 
people  across  the  1 6 member 
states  earlier  this  year  about 
their  attitudes  to  race.  They 
were  asked  to  classify  them- 
selves on  a scale  of  one  to  10, 


with  those  classing  them- 
selves above  four  being 
counted  as  quite  racist  or  — 
above  seven  — very  racist 

The  poll  was  released  to  co- 
incide with  a conference  in 
Luxembourg  marking  the  end 
of  the  commission-sponsored 
year  against  racism. 

Further  questions  indicated 
high  levels  of  general  dissatis- 
faction which  may  fuel  rac- 
ism. It  revealed  disquiet  with 
the  workings  of  government 
mounting  concerns  about  po- 
litical corruption  and  insecu- 
rity relating  to  economic  con- 
ditions and  unemployment 
levels. 

Nearly  80  per  cent  said,  they 
believed  minorities  paid  less 
in  social  security  than  they 
claimed.  63  per  cent  said  they 
believed  minority  groups  in- 
creased unemployment  and  59 
per  cent  said  that  minorities 
abused  the  benefits  system. 

Those  most  likely  to  ex- 
press racist  fears  were  aged 
over  55,  to  have  left  education 
early  and  to  be  opposed  to 
their  country's  membership 
cftheEU. 

However,  86  per  cent  said 
they  would  oppose  discrimi- 
nation based  on  a person’s 
race,  , religion  or  culture  and 
60  per  cent  said  minorities  en- 
riched their  country's  cul- 
tural life. 

Nearly  two  thirds  said  im- 
migration limits  had  already 
been  reached  and  48  per  cent 
said  their  country  would  be 
better  off  without  them,  but 
70  per  cent  said  immigrants 
should  have  the  same  rights 
as  nationals. 

A Commission  spokes- 
woman accepted  that  the  poll 
was  subjective  and  that  res- 
pondents’ views  had  not  been 
objectively  tested. 

“There  has  to  be  a certain 
amount  of  caution  applied.” 
she  said. 


All-dominant  Labour  politicians 
indulged  for  years  in  junkets, 
freeloading  and  fiddles, 
auditor’s  report  reveals 


Martin  Walnwrfght 


of  freeloading 
"by  -a  rock-solid 
Labour  council  were 
laid  bare  yesterday  in 
an  auditor’s  report  which 
called  for  financial  sanctions 
against  prominent  politicians 
Involved. 

Police  fraud  inquiries  were 
given  a fillip  by  pages  of 
sleazy  detail  on  the  regime  in 
Doncaster,  whose  mayor  has 
been  spat  at  in  the  streets 
amid  growing  public 
revulsion. 

Tbe  report  by  District 
Auditor  Bill  Butler  also  ex- 
posed an  intimidatory  town 
hall  clique  which  dominated 
staff  through  "undue  influ- 
ence and  oppressive  behav- 
iour”. The  report  praises 
reforms  introduced  earlier 
this  year  after  the  resignation 
of  Doncaster's  leader,  deputy, 
chief  executive  and  finance 
director,  but  presses  for  the 
recovery  of  “unlawful,  exces- 
sive and  unreasonable''  ex- 
penses payments  to  council- 
lors on  foreign  junkets  and 
local  outings. 

The  auditor  partially  exon- 
erates senior  officers  who 
over  stepped  local  govern- 
ment rules,  by  accepting  that 
they  were  operating  in  a "cli- 
mate of  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust". He  says:  “In  these  cir- 


cumstances, 1 ran  understand 
why  it  was  extremely  difficult 
for  them  to  achieve  change  or 
speak  out  against  abuse.” 

The  auditor  touches  bn 
claims  of  serious  financial 
impropriety  involving  plan- 
ning regulations  and  dealings 
with  a development  company, 
Keepmoat,  which  are  central 
to  the  South  Yorkshire  police 
inquiry. 

But  the  bulk  of  his  criticism 
involves  the  tawdry  world  of 
club  class  flights  as  far  as 
China,  a three-day  meeting  in 
Ireland  for  six  people  discuss- 
ing stray  horses,  and  council- 
lors’ chauffeurs  being  forced 
to  wait  outside  nightclubs  for 
nine  hours. 

Listing  a tally  of  “serious 
fallings”,  Mr  Butler  accuses 
experienced  councillors  of  im- 
proper behaviour  in  taking 
wholly  unacceptable  levels  of 
hospitality  and  charging  the 
public  purse  for  laundering, 
hotels  and  alcohol  “well  be- 
yond reasonable  levels”. 

The  main  targets  are  the 
former  leader,  Peter  Welsh, 
who  resigned  this  year,  his 
deputy  Ray  StockhJIl,  former 
chief  executive  Doug  Hale 
and  former  finance,  director 
John  Smith.  The  two  officers 
took  early  retirement  this 
year  and  Mr  Stockhill  for- 
feited his  seat  on  Doncaster 
council  this  month  after  foil- 
ing to  attend  meetings. 


Main  points 


□ Repeated  use  of  club 
plana  travel  including  a 
£9,608  to  the  US  for 
three  councillors  and  an 
officer.  Economy  would 
have  cost  £3.161. 

■ □ Payments  for  hotel  video 
films,  mini-bar  and  laundry 
bills  on  foreign  trips  paid 
for  by  the  council’s  credit 
card  totalled  £2,000  be- . 
tween  April  and  September 
1996  — 10  per  cent  of  the 
total  credit  Mil  for  tbe 
period. 


□ Working  lunch  hills  of 
up  to  £175  for  four  includ- 
ing £58  just  on  drink.  •*. 

□ A bar  bill  of  £336 nm  up 
on  a four-day  visit  to  Genoa 
by  two  councillors  and  two 
officers. 

□ The  acceptance  of 
“wholly  inappropriate”  hoa- 
pltality  from  Keepmoat  In- 
cluding Euro  96  tickets,  a 
box  and  lunch  at  a cricket 
test  and  a box  at  tbe  St  Leger 
at  Doncaster  racecourse. 


Mr  Butler  acknowledges 
that  “Doncaster  Council  ser- 
vices have  continued  to  be  de- 
livered", and  the  town  has 
seen  a generally  successful 
economic  rebirth  after  the 
collapse  of  mining.  He  says: 
“The  Council  has  made  a 
good  beginning  of  putting 
things  right,  but  it  will  take 
time  to  build  a new  and  better 
management  culture  and  con- 
tinuing police  and  internal  in- 
quires show  that  much 
remain  to  be  dona." 

Alf  Taylor,  acting  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  Doncaster  council 
said:  "The  council  has  faced 
the  closest  scrutiny  in  its  his- 
tory and  we  are  determined  to 
ensure  that  we  follow  and  es- 
tablish best  practice  in  local 
government  Everyone  real- 
ises that  this  Is  just  the  start” 

Malcolm  Glover,  leader  of 
the  Council  which  has  only  a 
rump  opposition  of  four  Con- 
servatives and  Independents, 
said:  “We  want  to  resolve  the 
past  problems,  put  them  right 


and  press  ahead  with  qur  pos- 
itive agenda.” 

Sir  Norman  Fowler, 
shadow  environment  secre- 
tary, accused  Labour  of  be- 
traying the  town.  He  said: 
“John  Prescott  rejected  my 
call  this  autumn  for  an  inde- 
pendent inquity,  saying:  “Do 
not  believe  aE  you  read  in  the 
press’.  The  position  is  now 
clear  — the  press  reports 
about  the  situation  in  Doncas- 
ter have  been  vindicated." 

Local  government  minister 
Hilary  Armstrong  said  that 
the  “Donnygate”  affair  had 
shown  that  Labour  acted 
quickly  to  deal  with  wrong- 
doing.' She  said:  “We  sus- 
pended councillors  from 
office  and  suspended  the  en- 
tire local  party,  to  make  the 
point  that  public  office 
requires  the  highest  integrity. 

“We  are  now  looking  at  pro- 
cedures for  tackling  people 
who  have  done  wrong,  and  for 
giving  clearer  guidance  about 
what  they  should  be  doing.” 


‘Miracle’  baby  defeats  death 


Sarah  Haft 


AN  eight-mboth-old  baby 
has  defied  all  odds  to 
survive  a previously 
fatal  combination  of  illnesses. 

Born  with  no  immune  sys- 
tem, he  was  given  a million  to 
one  chance  of  survival  alter 
developing  a severe  long  in- 
fection and  cancer  of  the 
bone,  liver,  skin  and  spleen. 

But  the  baby,  named  only 
as  Tom,  confounded  doctors 
at  Newcastle  General  Hospi- 
tal after  they  risked  a new 
form  of  treatment  — a hone 
marrow  transplant  rather 
than  chemotherapy. 

Andrew  Cant,  the  consul- 
tant paediatric  immunologist 
who  treated  him,  said:  “I 
don’t  like  using  words 
miracle’  but  in  this  case  it’s 
apt  it's  quite  staggering.” 

The  baby,  from  Belfast,  was 
given  just  a 50  per  cent 
chance  of  survival  after  being 
bora  with  the  rare  Severe 
Combined  Immune  Defi- 
ciency (Scid)  condition. 

His  likelihood  of  surviving 
decreased  to  20  per  once  the 
chest  infection  set  in,  and  dis- 
appeared once  the  cancer 
struck  none  oT  the  eight  Scid 
babies  who  have  developed 
cancer  survived. 

Experts  at  the  hospital 
knew  traditional  chemo- 
therapy was  likely  to  kill  him. 


Tom.  aged  eight  months,  who  left  a sterile  ‘bubble’  yesterday,  with  his  parents  John  and 
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but  wondered  whether  the 
bone  marrow  transplant 
would  work  With  the  canrar 
confirmed  on  the  day  of  the 
scheduled  transplant,  they 
took  the  gamble  — never  be- 
fore risked  with  a Scid  baby 
with  cancer— and  it  paid  off 

The  newly  introduced  im- 
mune system,  transplanted  10 
weeks  ago,  killed  the  cancer. 
A forth  er  complication,  pneu- 
monitis, was  successfully 
treated  with  anti-inflamma- 
tory drugs.  ■ 

As  Tom  yesterday  Ml  the 
sterile  “bubble"  — in  which 
he  has  spent  the  last  16  weeks 


— to  join  his  parents,  John 
and  Kathy  in  a “halfway 
house”  in  the  hospital’s 
grounds,  Dr  Cant  said:  “He 
looks'  just  like  any  other 
bonhy,  bouncing,  eight- 
month-old  baby. 

“What’s  so  amazing,  is  that 
he  was  at  death’s  door  — you 
wondered  whether  you 
should'  just  give  him  mor- 
phine and  let  him  pass  away. 
But  within  two  or  three 
weeks  of  the  transplant,  the 
cancer  had  vanished.  It  was 
awesome  to  watch.” 

John,  the  baby’s  father 
recalled  the  trauma  on  learn- 


A 


mg  of  the  severity  of  Tom's 
condition.  “We  were  told  that 
the  bone  marrow  had  arrived 
and,  in  the  same  breath,  told 
that  Tom  had  cancer.  We 
started  to  arrange  his  fu- 
neral,” be  said. 

The  chance  erf  foe  cancer 
returning  is  very  slight  but 
his  parents  win  have  to  move 
to  reduce  the  risk  of  infection. 
Tom’s  father  explained:  “We 
live  In  an  eight-floor  flat,  and 
Tom  can’t  use  a public  lift  for 
fear  of  infection.  But  com- 
pared to  everything  we  have 
been  through,  moving  house 
is  nothing.”  - 


Norway  fury  at 
huclear  waste 


NORWAY  has  detected 
an  eightfold  increase  in 
radioactive  waste 
reaching  its  shores  in  the  last 
yehr  as  a result  of  discharges 
from-  the  SeDafield  nuclear 
plant  in  Cumbria,  and  is  to 
renew  demands  for  the  clo- 
sure of  the  plant  responsible. 

The  disclosure  that  tbe 
radionuclide  Technetium-99 
(T-99)  has  travelled  500  miles 
on  sea  currents  to  the  shores 
of  Norway  comes  at  an  em- 
barrassing time  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  is  consider- 
ing an  application  for  new 
discharge  licences  from  the 
Sellafield  plant 
Only  three  months  ago 
Michael  Meacber,  the  Envi- 
ronment Minister,  at  a meet- 
ing of  ministers  from  15 
countries  including  Norway, 
pledged  that  the  UK  would 
end  is -sea  discharges  of  nu- 
clear waste  and  chemicals  as 
soon  as  possible.  It  was  to 
finally  remove  from  Britain 
the  tag  of  “the  dirty  man  of 
Europe”. 

Thirteen  of  the  countries 
present  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Oslo/Paris  Commission, 
which  controls  pollution  in 
the  North  Sea,  had  expressed 
particular  concern  about  T-99 
because  it  accumulates  in 
shellfish.  Lobsters  off  Sella- 
field were  caught  in  tbe  sum- 
mer by  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture (Maff)  and  found  to  be 
32  times-  over  the  European 
Union  safe  limit  for  human 
consumption. 

Per  Strand,  a member  of  the 
Norwegian  Radiation  Protec- 
tion Board,  said  that  after 
that  Commission  meeting  in 
Brussels  Norway  had  begun 
tests  to  see  whether  T-99  was 
reaching  Norway.  The  board 
had  since  found  an  eightfold 
increase. 

“We  started  this  monitor- 
ing programme  because 
somewhat  raised  levels  had 
been  reported  in  the  Irish 
Sea.  So  we  wanted  to  be  on 
the  safe  side  and  see  what  the 


situation  is  in  Norwegian 
areas.”  he  said. 

"We  traced  it  across-  the 
North  Sea,  and  around  Scot- 
land almost  all  the  way  to 
Sellafield.” 

Mr  Strand  acknowledged 
that  the  levels  of  radioactivity 
were  not  dangerous  to  hu- 
mans but  that  they  could  ac- 
cumulate in  shellfish.  These 
were  now  being  tested. 

Another  meeting  of  the 
commission  is  due  in  Janu- 
ary. The  Norwegian  Environ- 
ment Ministry  sakl  it  would 
await  a frill  report  from  tbe 
board  before  deciding  haw  to 
frame  its  protest. 

The  cause  of  the  problem  is 
a plant  opened  in  1994  to  pro- 
cess stored  nuiclear  waste  ac- 
cumulated over  many  years. 
T-99  was  not  thought  to  be  a 
problem  at  the  time,  and  is 
routinely  discharged  into  the 
sea.  Maff  monitoring  found 
that  levels  in  shellfish  have 
more  than  doubled  every  year 
since  then. 

Yesterday  the  Department 
of  the  Environment  said  it 
would  be  giving  a presenta- 
tion at  the  January  meeting 
of  the  Oslo  Paris  Commission 
on  the  problem  or  T-99  and 
bow  it  would  be  dealt  with. 
Ministers  were  awaiting  ad- 
vice from  the  Environment- 
Agency  on  the  application  by 
British  Nuclear  Fuels  (BNFL) 
for  discharges. 

In  a statement  BNFL  said  it 
was  to  reduce  its  T-99  dis- 
charges by  25  per  cent.  “The 
impact  on  someone  who  lives 
close  to  Sellafield  and  con- 
sumes a large  quantity  of  sea- 
food results  in  a maximum 
dose  of  40  micros ieverts  — 
equivalent  to  the  amound  of 
radiation  received  during  an 
eight-hour  flight.  Doses  fur- 
ther afield  from  the  UK  will 
be  smaller.  Any  doses 
received  in  Norway  will  be 
tiny  compared  to  the  dose  of 
3,000-4,000  micros  ieverts  per 
annum  from  natural  back- 
ground radiation.” 

BNFL  said  in  September 
that  it  does  not  have  the  tech- 
nology to  prevent  the 
discharges. 


Rolls-Royce  to  pay  millions 
in  Saudi  arms  deal  dispute 


Richard  Norton-Tayfor 


^JOLLS-Royce  is  feeing  foe 
■ * prospect  of  having  to  pay 
out  millions  of  pounds  in 
commissions  to  a company 
believed  to  be  owned  by  a 
member  of  the  Saudi  Arabian 
royal  family. 

The  action  is  connected 
with  the  huge  A1  Yamamah 
arms  package  signed  by  foe 
Thatcher  government 
Aerospace  Engineering  De- 
sign Corporation,  a company 
registered  in  Panama,  ciaimc 
Rolls-Royce  agreed  to  pay 
commissions  of  up  to  15  per 
cent  on  tbe  sale  of  turbine  en- 
gines and  spare  parts  for  Tor- 
nado and  Hawk  aircraft  sup- 
plied by  British  Aerospace  to 
Saudi  Arabia. 

-AEDC  has  alleged  that 
Rolls-Royce  did  not  pay  the 
full  commission.  The  claims 
were  made  In  a High  Court 
writ  which  has  been  with- 
drawn following  an  agree- 
ment between  foe  two  sides  to 
reopen  negotiations.  It  is 


understood  that  Rolls-Royce 
had  offered  to  settle  for  £23 
million  but  the  figure  was 

rejected  by  AEDC. 

The  A1  Yamamah  arms 
deal,  signed  by  Lady  Thatcher 
in  1985,  is  estimated  to  be 
worth  £20  billion. 

A National  Audit  Office 
report  on  foe  deal.  Including 
references  to  alleged  commis- 
sions paid  by  British  compa- 
nies, has  never  been 
published. 

The  Conservative  govern- 
ment said  only  that  no  com- 
missions were  paid  on  foe 
basic  government* to- govern- 
ment deaL 

It  refused  to  comment  on 
evidence  that  British  compa- 
nies paid  out  large  commis- 
sions on  individual  contracts. 

It  is  known,  for  example 
that  the  Inflated  cost  of  Tor- 
nados for  foe  Saudi  Arabian 
air  force  was  the  result  of 
commissions  which  ranged 
frrao  15  to  26  per  cent  of  foe 
total  pnee. 

Both  companies  confirmed 
the  writ  had  been  withdrawn. 
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Dapper  Carlos  keeps  up 
his  courtroom  banter 


Akw  Duval  Smith  in  Paris 


The  battle  of  wins 
between  Carlos  The 
Jackal  and  the  judge 
presiding  over  his 
trial  frrfpnjifflgd  in  Paris  yes- 
terday as  a police  expert  pro- 
duced fingerprint  evidence 
that  the  Venezuelan  was  pres- 
ent at  the  1975  shooting  of  two 
French  secret  agents. 

“Those,  fingerprints  could 
have  been  taken  anywhere." 
said  his  lawyer,  Isabelle  Con- 
tact Peyre,  in  keeping  with 
the  defence  team’s  tactic  of 
dismissing  the  prosecution's 
case. 

But  the  expert  $aid  there 
was  no  doubt  that  the  finger- 
prints found  on  a bottle  of 
whisky  and  glasses  were 
those  of  the  Venezuelan  guer- 
rilla mnetarminri  “Phte  is  an 
identity  card  that  cannot  be 
falsified,”  be  told  the  court. 

On  the  sixth  day  of  his  trial, 
Carlos,  aged  48,  whose  real 
nama  jg  TUnh  Ramirez  Sfin- 
rhftg,  again  flaunted  w«  own 
knowledge  and  ridiculed  his 
accusers. 

"I  know  a lot  about  ballis- 
tics. As  a military  man  this  is 
my  duty,”  he  said  in  response 
to  a police  tmTHufrire  expert 
who  said  a Czech-made  To- 
karev 7.62  Tnm  automatic  pis- 
tol was  probably  used  in  the 
T-atin  Quarter  shootings. 


*Tt  could  have  been  made  in 
China,  North  Korea,  Hungary 
or  Yugoslavia.**  said  Carlos, 
correcting  him. 

Irritated  by.  Carlos's  argu- 
ing; Judge  Yves  Comeloup 
tried  to  shut  him  up.  But  Car- 
los responded:  “This  ballis- 
tics test  is  biased.  Why  not  let 
the  full  truth  come  out? 
Everything  must  belodked  at 
in  depth,  in  every  detail." 

The  jury  trial,  which  began 
last  Friday  and  is  expected  to 
end  next  week,  will  turn  to 


counseL  She  claimed  then  the 
trial  was  unfair  because  her 
client  had  been  abducted 
rather  than  formal!  y arrested 
in  1994.  She  win  argue  on 
Monday  that  the  DST  agents 
walked  into  a trap  set  by  the 
Israeli  secret  service,  Mossad. 

According  to  Ms  Coutant 
Peyre,  France  had  a secret 
agreement  in  the  1970s  with 
Carlos's  group,  the  Popular 
Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Palestine  (PFLP).  Under  thin 
Hwa>.  PFLP  guerrillas  alleg- 


He greeted  his  former  lover  ‘I  am  happy 
to  see  you,  Madame,  after  all  these 
years,  looking  as  beautiful  as  ever* 1 


the  defence  case  an  Monday. 
This  is  expected  to  focus  on 
Haws  in  prosecution  evidence 
and  a tflwiw  that  the  French 
state  has  covered  up  its  own 
inquiry  info  the  shooting. 

The  case,  tire  first  against 
Carios  since  he  was  brought 
to  France  from  Sudan  in 
August  1994,  centres  os  the 
fatal  shooting  of  two  agents 
from  the  Direction  de  la  Sur- 
veillance dn  Territoire  (DST) 
and  a Lebanese  informant, 
Michel  Moukharbal- 

Ms  Coutant  Peyre  returned 
to  court  cm  Thursday  after 
resigning  briefly  as  defence 


edly  had  a safe  haven  in 
France  on  condition  that  they 
did  not  carry  out  attacks  on 
French  soil. 

■ Ms  Coutant  Peyre  will  ten 
the  jtny  that  Mbssad  used 
jMoukbarbal,  a double  agent, 
to  lead  the  French  police  to 
Carios.  She  will  argue  that 
French  police  wanted  to  kill 
Carlos  because  he  had 
breached  the  deal  by  firing 
rockets  at  an  El  A1  plane  at 
Orly  airport  earlier  in  1975. 

Late  on  Thursday,  Carios 
proudly  claimed  “moral  and 
personal  responsibility  in  the 
PFLP*s  military  operations”. 


But  he  repeated  his  claim  that 
the  conditions  of  hfa  arrest 
rendered  his  trial  Illegal  He 
added:  “I  do  not  recognise 
this  court* a right  to  judge  me. 
1 consider  myself  sequestered 
in  France.  I am  responsible 
only  to  history,  my  mwirarigg, 
the  martyrs,  the  Palestinian 
people,"  he  said. 

Earlier  this  week,  the  ever- 
dapper  Carlos  received  unex- 
pected support  from  a former 
girlfriend,  Nydia  Tobon,  who 
had  been  called  as  a prosecu- 
tion witness.  Her  1978  book, 
Carios  — Terrorist  or  Guer- 
rilla?, contains  the  that 
he  telephoned  her  after  the 

trillings  fflTKl  . 

But  Ms  Tobon,  a Colom- 
bian, aged  59,  who  obtained 
political  asylum  in  France  in 
1992,  disappointed  the  prose- 
cution by  saying  she  had 
made  up  the  passage. 

Earlier,  Carios  had  turned 
to  her  and  said:  ”1  am  happy 
to  see  you,  Madame,  after  all 
these  years,  looking  beautifhl 
and  elegant  as  ever.” 

Carios,  who  has  been  linked 
to  terrorist  attacks  in  the 
1970s  and  1980s.  including  the 
1975  kidnapping  of  12  Opec  on 
ministers  in  Vienna,  was 
found  guilty  in  absentia  of  die 
Rue  TOuDier  shootings  in  1992. 

Under  French  law,  he  has 
the  right  to  a retrial  after  cap- 
ture and  faces  30  years  in  jail 
if  found  guilty. 


News  in  brief 


Ex-Nazi  guard 
convicted 

A former  Nazi  guard,  charged 
with  manslaughter  over  the 
deaths  of  19  Jewish  children 
in  Ukraine  in  1942.  was  con- 
victed yesterday  and  sen- 
tenced to  one  year  and  eight 
months  on  probation  by  the 
Cologne  state  court 
Ernst  Bering,  aged  75,  had 
admitted  standing  guard  in 
the  village  of  Israilovka  while 
the  children  were  hauled 
away  and  murdered  by  mem- 
bers of  his  paramilitary  unit, 
but  said  he  was  only  19  at  the 
time  and  did  not  know  that 
his  superiors  intended  to  kill 
the  children.  — AP.  ■ 

Envoy  sentenced 

A former  diplomat  from  Geor- 
gia, Gueorgui  MnWiararfra 
who  had  said  he  expected  to 
“get  what  I deserve”,  was  yes- 
terday jailed  for  seven  to  2i 
years  for  drink-driving  of- 
fences that  caused  the  death 
of  a Maryland  teenager  in 
January.  — AP. 

Season  of  goodwill 

Days  after  declaring  Christ- 
mas an  official  holiday  — for 
this  year  — In  honour  of  the 
Pope's  visit  next  month, 
Cuba’s  communist  president 
Fidel  Castro  held  a rare  and 
“positive"  meeting  with  his 
country’s  Roman  Catholic  hi- 
erarchy.— AP. 

Drug  slur  lifted 

Horacio  Samper,  the  front- 
running «»nd<datp  to  succeed 
Colombia’s  President  Ernesto 
Samper,  was  cleared  yester- 
day of  criminal  charges  stem- 
ming from  his  role  in  Mr 
Samper’s  scandal-plagued 
1994  campaign.  He  had  been 
accused  of  conspiring  to  cover 
up  an  alleged  donation  of 
$8  million  by  the  Cali  drugs 
cartel. — Reuters. 

Swastika  video 

Germany's  defence  ministry 
said  yesterday  it  was  investi- 
gating a report  in  Der  Spiegel 
magazine  that  soldiers  on  a 
peacekeeping  mission  in  for- 
mer Yugoslavia  listened  to 
far-right  rock  music  and 
recorded  a video  featuring  a 
swastika. — Reuters. 

Jail  for  beheading 

A former  Portuguese  police 
chief;  Fernando  Santos,  was 
jailed  for  17  years  yesterday 
for  shooting  a prisoner  in  the 
while  questioning  him 
about  a robbery  in  May  1996. 
then  decapitating  and  hiding 
the  corpse,  news  reports 
said.—  AP. 

Moscow  hostage 

An  armed  man  apparently 
seeking  a ransom  seized  a 
worker  at  the  Swedish  em- 
bassy in  Moscow  last  night, 
police  said. — AP. 

Dressing  down 

Vincent  “Chin"  Gigahte,  the 
Mafia  "Oddfather”  who  es- 
caped prosecution  for  years 

by  wandering  New  York's 
streets  in  a scrufly  bathrobe 
like  a madman,  was  sen- 
tenced to  12  years  in  prison 
on  Thursday.  —AP.  ' 

Thai  bear-hug 

A baby  bear  destined  for  the 
cooking  pot  was  saved  to 
growl  another  day  thanks  to 
the  generosity  of  a group  of 
Thai  masseuses,  newspapers 
reported  yesterday.  — AP. 

Low  spirits 

Millions  of  bottles  of  wine  and 
spirits,  many  of  which  were 
destined  for  festive  tables  tn 
the  United  States,  were  lost  at 
sea  last  mouth  when  a cargo 
ship  split  in  half  off  Portugal's 
Azores  Islands,  according  to 
merchants  and  wholesal- 
ers.— AP. 


Snow  in  Greece  hampers  search 


Soldiers  search  mountains  in  northern  Greece  yesterday  for  the  Ukrainian  passenger  jet  photograph:  dmth  ooudoumis 


US  navy 
plane  joins 
hunt  for 
Ukrainian  jet 


A UNITED  States  military 
#%plane  with  weather-pierc- 
ing surveillance  equipment 
joined  the  search  yesterday 
for  a Ukrainian  passenger  Jet 
lost  in  mountains  blanketed 
by  fog  and  deep  snow. 

Bad  weather  has  frustrated 


the  search  for  the  chartered 
Yak-42  that  disappeared  on 
Wednesday  with  70  people  on 
board. 

The  navy  P-3C  Orion  plane, 
designed  for  submarine  hunt- 
ing, has  highly  sensitive  cam- 
eras and  radar  capable  of 


Yeltsin’s  warm  words 
for  KGB  raise  shivers 


James  Meek  In  Moscow 


IN  A bizarre  deviation  from 
his  usual  rhetoric  against 
former  Soviet  tyranny,  the 
unwell  President  Boris  Yelt- 
sin went  on  national  radio 
yesterday  to  praise  the  KGB, 
the  hated  secret  police  of  the 
USSR. 

Mr  Yeltsin,  whose  confine- 
ment in  a country  clinic  with 
what  aides  call  “a  virus”  was 
extended  yesterday  for  at 
least  five  more  days,  was 
speaking  in  his  regular 
weekly  radio  address,  on  the 
eve  of  an  obscure  Russian 
feast  day  called  Security 
Organs  Workers  Day. 

He  praised  the  KGB  and  its 
predecessors,  the  NKVD  and 
the  Cheka,  founded  80  years 
ago,  for  their  wartime  work 
against  the  Nazis  and  for  steal- 
ing the  secret  of  making  the 
atom  bomb  from  the  United 
States.  "By  creating  an  atomic 
counterbalance,  we  can  di- 
rectly say  that  we  prevented  a 
third  world  war,”  he  sakL 

I In  Stalin’s  time,  the  NKVD 
ran  a vast  network  of  work-or- 
starve  slave  labour  camps 
where  mUHnns  died  of  hunger, 
add,  exhaustion  or  execution 
for  non-existent  crimes.  Dur- 
ing the  war  it  shot  Soviet 
troops  trying  to  retreat 
After  the  war  it  deported 
mmtnnfi  of  members  of  ethnic 


minorities.  In  the  last  Soviet 
days,  the  KGB  was  respon- 
sible for  countless  petty  acts 
of  humiliation,  persecution 
and  intimidation  in  the  name 
of  the  communist  regime. 

But  Mr  Yeltsin  said  be  felt 
the  secret  police  had  been 
over-criticised  since  the  col- 
lapse of  totalitarianism  in 
1991.  “Looking  back.  I think 
that  the  exposes  on  the  crimes 
of  the  security  organs  may 
have  just  gone  too  far.  After 
all,  there  are  some  things  to 
be  proud  ot” 

The  KGB’s  slimmed-down 


'Exposes  on  the 
crimes  of  the 
security  organs  may 
have  gone  too  far* 


successor,  the  FSB,  has  strug- 
gled to  find  a role  and  many 
of  its  most  talented  officers 
have  left  to  work  in  business. 
Its  regional  brandies  have 
largely  gone  native  and  it  has 
failed  to  check  high-level  offi- 
cial corruption,  mass  racke- 
teering, organised  crime  and 
widespread  narcotics  abuse. 

While  the  US  has  obtained 
much  top-line  Russian 
weaponry  by  simply  buying  it 
over  the  counter,  the  counter- 


espionage successes  boasted 
by  the  FSB  seem  to  have  more 
to  do  with  covering  up  embar- 
rassments than  defending 
national  security. 

The  FSB  also  keeps  tigit 
control  over  KGB  and  NKVD 
archives,  preventing  free 
research  into  the  crimes  of 
the  past 

Its  director,  Nikolai  Kova- 
lyov, said  yesterday  that  this 
year  the  service  bad  caught 
and  convicted  five  spies,  pre- 
vented a $900  million  (£562£ 
million)  cheque  scam  and  de- 
fused 130  bombs  planted  by 
criminals. 

The  Russian  president  is 
known  for  his  inconsistency 
in  many  areas  but  seldom 
veers  from  condemnation  of 
Soviet  communist  repression. 
His  broadcast  reinforces  the 
impression  that  he  is  not  fully 
in  control  of  his  agenda  while 
In  the  Barvikha  clinic  outside 
Moscow. 

On  Thursday,  he  confi- 
dently told  journalists  he 
would  return  to  the  Kremlin 
by  yesterday.  Later  that  day, 
his  press  spokesman  Sergei 
Yastrzhembsky.  said  he 
would  stay  at  Barvikha. 

After  a cardiac  check  at  a 
nearby  hospital,  which  the 
medical  team  said  had  been 
planned  before  Mr  Yeltsin's 
illness,  his  chief  doctor,  Ser- 
gei Mironov,  said  his  heart 
was  in  good  condition. 


Scotland  Yard  men  seek 
Britons  held  by  Chechens 


Tom  Whftahouse  in  Moscow 


TWO  experts  in  kidnap- 
ping from  Scotland  Yard 
have  gone  to  southern 
Russia  to  seek  the  release  of 
two  British  aid  workers  held 
hostage  for  five  months  in  the 
breakaway  republic  of  Che- 
Chenia,  .a  British  embassy 
official  in  Moscow  said 
yesterday. 

“They  are  Metropolitan 
Police  experts  who  have  been 
in  Moscow.  They  are  working 
with  us  and  it  Is  part  of  our 
routine  work  to  follow  up  on 
leads,”  said  the  official. 

Jon  James,  aged  37,  and  his 
girlfriend,  ramma  Carr,  aged 
39,  both  from  Herefordshire, 
were  seized  by  masked  gun- 
men in  the  Chechen  capital, 
Grozny,  in  July.  They  were 


working  for  a British  Quaker 
charity,  the  Centre  for  Peace- 
making and  Comm  unity  De- 
velopment, on  a project  to 
help  children  traumatised  by 
the  separatist  war. 

Chechenla  now  enjoys  de 
facto  independence  from  Rus- 
sia, but  the  authorities  have 
failed  to  deal  with  a spate  of 
kidnappings  despite  threats 
to  execute  perpetrators. 

According  to  the  embassy 
official,  the  two  police  officers 
are  meeting  their  local  coun- 
terparts — including  the  head 
of  the  Chechen  anti-terrorist 
squad  — in  Nazran,  capital  of 
the  neighbouring  Russian 
region  of  Ingushetia. 

However,  the  Scotland  Yard 
men  are  themselves  in  danger 
of  being  kidnapped  in  Ingu- 
shetia. The  embassy  official 
admitted  Nazran  was  also  un- 


safe. "There  is  a risk.  Our 
general  advice  is  not  to  travel 
there,”  he  said. 

A German  businessman 
was  taken  hostage  Just  out- 
side the  main  airport  in  Ingu- 
shetia and  is  still  in  captivity. 

Three  Russian  journalists 
were  released  in  August  after 
their  television  company  paid 
$1.25  million  to  the  kidnap- 
pers. The  French  government 
denied  recently  that  it  had 
paid  a ransom  for  the  release 
of  a number  of  its  national. 

No  ransom  demand  for  the 
British  hostages  has  been 
reported  and,  according  to  foe 
embassy  official,  none  will  be 
paid. 

A Chechen  security  official 
said  last  Saturday  the  hos- 
tages were  still  alive  and  were 
being  moved  from  one  hiding 
place  to  another. 


peering  through  the  worst 
conditions. 

Foot  patrols  by  soldiers  and 
civilian  volunteers  were  also 
ready  to  resume  at  daybreak 
around  Mount  Olympus,  about 
40  miles  south-west  of  Saloni- 
ka. northern  Greece.  — AP. 


Youths  locked 
in  street 
wars  with 
French  police 


Jon  Henley  In  Paris 


TWO  French  youths  were 
killed  by  police  and  seven 
police  officers  and  firemen 
were  injured  in  separate 
dashes  yesterday  as  a wave  of 
youth  violence  spread  across 
the  country. 

Around  100  rioting  youths 
in  a largely  immigrant  sub- 
urb of  Melun,  15  miles  south- 
east of  Paris,  set  a dozen  vehi- 
cles alight,  ransacked  a 
community  centre  and  stoned 
police  and  firemen  during  a 
two-hour  battle,  a police 
spokesman  said. 

He  said  the  clash,  the  worst 
of  several  recent  incidents  in 
which  bus  drivers,  rubbish 
collectors,  firemen  and  other 
public  workers  have  come 
under  attack  from  youth 
gangs,  was  sparked  by  the 
death  of  a 16-year-old  boy  of 
North  African  origin,  who 
was  shot  dead  by  police  as  be 
rammed  his  car  through  a 
roadblock. 

In  Lyon,  a policeman  killed 
a 24-year-old  man  with  his 
own  gun.  A police  spokesman 
said  the  youth,  Fabrice  Fer- 
nandez, was  shot  in  the  jaw  at 
.a  police  station  while  an  offi- 
cer was  trying  to  disarm  him. 
and  died  instantly. 

Fernandez  was  one  of  three 
youths  arrested  after  a street 
battle  in  the  suburb  of  Du- 
cite  re.  police  cars  were  stoned 
as  they  drove  off  with  the  sus- 
pects, the  spokesman  said. 
The  officer  has  been  sus- 
pended and  an  official  in- 
quiry has  been  opened. 

The  suburbs  of  many 
French  towns  have  seen  simi- 
lar scenes  over  the  past  two 
months,  prompting  authori- 
ties to  promise  urgent  action. 

Bus  drivers  have  staged 
strikes  in  some  15  cities,  in- 
cluding Rouen,  Grenoble, 
Nancy,  Marseille  and  Mul- 
house,  in  protest  at  attacks  on 
their  buses  and  trams. 

In  Grenoble,  drivers 
stopped  work  for  24  hours 
earlier  this  month  after  a 
teenage  boy  fired  a rifle  at  a 
passing  bus.  while  in  Nancy, 
drivers  called  a day-long 
strike  after  two  incidents  In 
which  youths  attacked 
drivers  with  baseball  bats  and 
demanded  cash. 

The  transport  minister, 
Jean-Claude  Gayssot.  last 
week  announced  a parir^gp  of 
security  measures,  including 
training  long-term  unem- 
ployed youths  as  bus  guards. 
Much  of  the  blame  has  been 
put  on  high  unemployment, 
which  exceeds  50  per  cent  in 
some  city  suburbs. 
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Big  little  man  empowered  to  forgive 


. ’ ’..a 


Bishop  Desmond  Tutu  tells 
David  Beresford  in  Cape 
Town  that  we  all  have  the 
capacity  to  become  saints 


Desmond  Tutu  is 
a busy  man.  He 
has,  after  all,  been 

agonising  over 
whether  to  press 
the  button  which  could  send  a 
former  state  president  to 
prison.  He  is  being  bom- 
barded with  demands  that  he 
reject  an  amnesty  application 
by  the  who  should  be  the 
next  president  And  he  faces  a 
decision  over  whether  to  sub- 
poena a recalcitrant  judiciary 
— a step  which  might  precipi- 
tate South  Africa’s  first  con- 
stitutional crisis.  These  are 
circumstances  In  which  any 
yuan  would  need  his  God  and. 
Bishop  Tutu’s  relationship 
with  the  Almighty  being 
closer  than  most,  he  says: 
“Let  us  pray . . 

Even  without  the  prayers. 


the  cruciform  paintings  on 
the  wall  make  it  inescapably 

a cleric’s  office  on  the  seventh 

floor  of  the  Cape  Town  office 
block  which  Is  the  headquar- 
ters of  South  Africa’s  Truth 
and  Reconciliation  Commis- 
sion. Bat  there  is  enough  in 
the  room  to  mark  him  out  as 
an  unusual  one,  including 
framed  cartoons  which  have 
pride  of  place  on  his  wall  to 
remind  visitors  be  Is  a pas- 
sionate fan  of  the  Springboks. 

It  has  been  a rough  year  for 
the  bishop,  not  only  by  way  of 
difficult  decisions,  but 
through  repeated  confronta- 
tion with  death  — including 
the  prospect  of  his  own.  In 
January,  he  found  he  had 
prostate  cancer.  After  treat- 
ment in  the  US  he  appears  to 
he  beating  it  But,  considering 


the  witness  he  has  also  had  to 
hear  to  man’s  inhumanity  to 

man  in  cornouspipn  hearings, 
it  seems  miraculous  that  he 
remains  the  ebullient  ijtty 
man  who  has  for  so  long  been 
South  Africa's  conscience  the 
inspiration.  He  attributes  his 
endurance  to  exercise  of  the 
body  and  cf  the  soul  (with  the 
help  of  his  confessor)  and  the 

walntenanty  of  quality  tirrm- 

with  his  family.  "And  if  I 
have  moments  when  I want  to 
cry,  well  I sit  with  God  and  I 
cry.” 

“You  know,  I’ve  had  a won- 
derful life,  really,"  he  says, 
minting  that  If  God  had  given 
him  the  choice  be  could  not 
have  bettered  the  last  few 
years:  his  reintroduction  of 
Nelson  Mandela  to  an  ecstatic 
world  on  his  release  from 
prison;  his  retirement  as 
Archbishop  of  Cape  Town 
graced  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  then  the  invi- 
tation to  head  the  truth 
mmmflggjnn- 

He  concedes  that,  at  times, 
he  feels  "overwhelmed  by  the 
extent  of  evil”  emerging  at 


commission  hearings.  One 
story  which  haunts  him  Is  the 
police  murder  of  a young  anti- 
apartheid  activist,  Siphiwe 
Mtimkulu.  They  drugged 
him,  shot  him  and  burned  his 
body.  "Which  Is  bad  enough. 
But,  while  they  are  burning 
his  body,  they  are  having  a 
braat  (barbeque)  on  the  side!" 
frg  ffgrlalms- 

But  then  there  Is  the  other 
side  of  the  coin:  “the  magna- 
nimity ...  the  nobility  of 
spirit  ...”  The  anecdotes 
rnmt»  tumbling  out,  dating 
harif  to  the  first  bearing  when, 
he  was  approached  by  a white 
woman  who  had  been  so 
badly  injured  by  black  guer- 
rillas that  she  had  to  be 
helped  by  her  children  to 
dress  and  set  off  alarms  at 
checkpoints  because  of  the 
amount  of  ghrapnol  buried  in 
her  body.  She  told  the  bishop 
she  wanted  to  meet  the  man 
responsible.  “I  would  like  to 
forgive  him."  she  said,  “and  I 
hope  he  forgives  me.” 

The  commission  has  faced 
criticism  and  much  hag  been 
voiced  at  his  handling  of  the 


A showdown  between 
Bishop  Desmond  Tutu’s 
truth  commission  and 
P.  W.  Botha  moved  closer 
yesterday  when  the  former 
state  president  flailed  to 

answer  a subpoena  to 
appear  before  the  inquiry, 
writes  David  Bere&brd. 

Bishop  Tutu  Immediately 
laid  criminal  charges 
against  Mr  Botha.  The 
attorney-general  ofthe  ■ 
Western  Cape  said  he  would 
give  Mr  Botha  two  weeks  to 
yyplaln  litf  Mgtqn  before 
acting. 


hearings  on  the  Winnie  Madi- 
Mada-Mandda  wandai  Many 
saw  the  embrace  of  Mrs  Madi- 
kiwiaMandela  by  the  mother 
of  the  teenager  she  allegedly 
murdered,  Stomple  Sepei,  as 
grotesque-  “Would  you  have 
stopped  Stampie’s  mother?” 
shoots  back  the  bishop.  “It  was 

entirely  the  mother’s  initia- 
tive-” And  what  of  his  refer- 
ence to  Mrs  Madikizela-Man- 
dela's  “greatness”?  “No  one 


who  has  ever  lived  in  this 

CPHWlfry  H"1  gainsay' that  win- 

nip  was  tremendous  in  her 
struggle  rote,”  he  says.  *1  did 
say  something  went  wrong; 
horribly,  badly  wrong,"  be 
adds.  And  Mrs  Madlklzela- 
Mandela’s.  “apology":  was  that 
not  deserving  of  cynicism? 
The  commission’s  brief, 
retorts  Bishop  Tutu,  Is  to  pro- 
mote reconciliation.  As  a pas- 
tor he  is  sensitive  to  any 


ember  of  remorse  in  the  hope 
it  can  be  nurtured  into  a 
flume.  “I  believe  we  all  have 
the  capacity  to  become  saints.” 
It  is  a curious  institution 
the  truth  commission,  in  its 
blend  ofthe  ecclesiastical  and 
the  judicial,  with  its  stress  on 
confession.  Even  judges  do 
not  claim  to  discover  “the 
truth’’;  they  merely  satisfy 
themselves  as  to  the  dis- 
charge of  an  anus.  And  surely 


the  idea  of  man  being 
required  to  confess  "the 
truth**  to  man  in  the  name  of 
the  law  dressed  up  in  the 
robes  rf  the  church  takes  am 
back  the  Inquisition. 

••jf  we  were  the  Inquisition 
we  would  have  had  etotrjc 
prods.”  he  chuckles.  "We 
have  to  try  and  persuade 
people  that,  ultimately,  their 
own  healing  Is  going  to  de- 
pend on  their  owning  up. 

But  the  most  widespread 
criticism  ofthe  commission  Is 
the  virtue  It  makes  of  fin 
guilty  getting  off  scot-free. 
Tutu  argues  this  is  the  price 
of  peace.  The  security  threes 
would  not  have  contemplated 
a settlement  without  the  pros- 
pect of  amnesty. 

And  the  perpetrator  of  an 
atrocity  does  pay  a price,  he 
argues.  "He  has  bad  to  say  In 
nubile  ...  I killed.  I tortured. 
And  maybe  his  fondly  is  hear- 
ing about  it  for  the  very  first 
time.  His  community  are 
bearing  about  it  ...  It  is  a 
very  high  price  they  are  pay- 
ing: This  is  a moral  universe. 
Right  and  wrong  matter ..  .** 


A painted  performance  artist  walks  past  one  of  the  Aboriginal  paintings  on  display  at  Sydney’s  New  South  Wales  art  gallery  yesterday 


Cfgietophar  Zlnn  In  Sydney 


split  on 
future 
role  of 
Queen 


A DAMAGING  split  be- 
tween tbe  states 
emerged  yesterday  as 
counting  continued  in  the 
election  of  delegates  to  a con- 
vention which  will  decide 
whether  Australia  drops  the 
Queen  as  head  of  state. 

While  republicans  were 
tipped  to  win  the  majority  of 
seats  for  the  February  sum- 
mit, constitutional  monar- 
chists have  polled  well  In 
states  with  sparsely  popu- 
lated rural  areas. 

Monarchists  topped  the  bal- 


lot in  South  Australia  and 
Tasmania  while  republicans 
took  all  the  seats  in  the  North- 
ern Territory  and  Australian 
Capital  Territory. 

The  76  elected  delegates  to 
the  constitutional  convention 
will  now  include  at  least  10 
republicans,  7 monarchists 
and  one  independent  Fun 
results  will  emerge  next  week. 

Another  76  delegates  ap- 
pointed by  the  federal  govern- 
ment which  is  largely  against 
change,  are  said  to  be  split  SO- 
SO on  the  issue. 

This  means  the  elected  dele- 
gates will  be  crucial  to  toe 
outcome  of  the  conference 


which  will  decide  if  constitu- 
tional change  Is  warranted 
and,  if  so.  what  sort  of  repub- 
lic Australia  should  become 
The  government  says  it  will 
proceed  to  a binding  referen- 
dum on  republicanism  only  if 
the  convention  delivers  a 
clear  consensus  for  change. 

A referendum  can  only  be 
passed  by  a majority  of  voters 
in  a majority  of  states  — giv- 
ing a small  constituency  such 
as  Tasmania  the  same  elec- 
toral clout  as  large  states. 

One  monarchist  candidate 


who  missed  out  on  a seat  for 
Canberra  claimed  his  “Brit- 
ishness” was  partly  to  blame. 


Malcolm  Mackerras,  a 
respected  political  analyst, 
who  lost  out  to  a 23-year-old 
woman  of  Asian  extraction, 
said  the  voters  were  seeking 
change  for  change’s  sake. 

He  said  toe  popular  view 
was  that  toe  1901  constitution 
making  the  British  monarch 
the  head  of  state  had  been 
“drawn  up  by  men  who  were 
far  too  British  for  modern 
tastes". 

He  said  toe  view  was  that 
“we  must  have  a convention 
that  has  lots  of  young  women 
and  Aboriginals  too,  and 
Asians  and  all  this  sort  of 
thing,  because  only  if  we  do 


PHOTOGRAPH:  DAVE  GRAY 

that  can  we  possibly  have  a 
wise  constitution.” 

The  republicans  are  split 
about  how  any  future  presi- 
dent should  be  elected.  The 
ARM  wants  the  federal  parlia- 
ment to  elect  the  head  of  state 
but  key  Labour  Party  state 
leaders  want  toe  people  to  de- 
cide in  a direct  election. 

Mr  Mackerras  said  the 
whole  push  for  constitutional 
reform  was  a fad  which  would 
be  voted  down  once  tbe  eleo- 
torate  understood  the  issues. 

“I  don’t  have  any  doubt  that 
20  years  from  now  toe  repub- 
lic will  be  seen  as ...  a disrep- 
utable proposal.’ ’ 


Ice-cream  to  make 
your  eyes  water 


Jana  Knight  In  Merida 


SPAGHETTI  with 
chicken,  lemon  tea, 
sardines  with  brandy 
— no,  not  Items  on  a restau- 
rant menu,  but  ice-cream 
flavours  sold  in  a shop  in 
the  Venezuelan  Andes. 

The  town  of  Merida  is 
home  to  the  ice-cream  shop 
with  the  most  flavours  in 
the  world.  Listed  In  the 
Guinness  Book  of  Records, 
Heladeria  Coromoto  has 
683  varieties  to  tempt  the 
tftstebnda. 

*T  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing different,”  the  former 
chef  and  owner,  Manuel  Da 
Silva  Oliveira,  said.  “1 
bought  an  ice-cream  ma- 
chine — it  was  the  best  in- 
vestment 1 ever  made.” 

The  Portuguese  immi- 
grant started  experiment- 
ing 17  years  ago.  trying  to 
make  avocado  ice-cream 
from  scratch.  He  finally  hit 
on  a successful  formula  and 
become  hooked  on  making 
concoctions. 

Soon  his  imagination 
knew  no  bounds.  Picture 
the  food,  and  Heladeria 
Coromoto  has  the  ice-cream 
version.  Fruits  and  vegeta- 


bles of  all  kinds  are  the 
shop’s  mainstays,  includ- 
ing onion,  black  beans  and 
spinach.  There  are  even 
fishy  varieties,  including 
smoked  trout,  a speciality 
of  the  region. 

“I  find  myself  looking  at 
food  in  a supermarket  and 
think  it  will  make  a nice  ice 
cream,”  Mr  Oliveira  said. 

Occasionally,  that  leads 
to  problems.  He  once  made 
a chili-flavoured  Ice-cream 
so  strong  that  customers 
complained  their  mouths 
were  burning. 

But  most  are  satisfied. 
“Every  man  would  love 
this  beer  ice-cream  — it 
tastes  like  the  real  thing," 
British  tourist  Michael  De 
Menezes  said. 

The  best-selling  variety  is 
sweeteom  ice-cream,  while 
the  slowest  mover  is  garlic 
flavoured.  Mr  Oliviera  pro- 
duces them  in  a kitchen 
which  he  calls  “my 
laboratory”. 

Mr  Oliveira,  who  has  no 
recipe  book  but  stores  the 
formulas  in  his  memory,  in- 
sists that  there  is  still  room 
for  more  flavours.  Next  on 
the  list  is  an  ice-cream  ver- 
sion of  a tripe  soup  that  is 
popular  in  Venezuela. 


Britain  uses  £60m  debt  to  press 
Jamaica  on  death  row  prisoners 


Owen  Bowcott 


THE  Jamaican  govern- 
ment will  come  under 
increasing  pressure 
from  Britain  to  Improve  con- 
ditions for  death  row  prison- 
ers as  part  of  negotiations 
over  the  remreTlatinn  of  a 
nearly  £60  million  debt 
Clare  Short,  toe  Interna- 
tional Development  Secre- 
tary, has  promised  to  pursue 
human  rights  concerns  with 
the  Caribbean  island  which 
went  to  the  polls  this  week 
amid  heightened,  though  un- 
founded, fears  of  electoral 
violence. 

Jamaica’s  elections  have 
traditionally  been  scarred  by 
political  killings.  The  soaring 
murder  rate  and  increase  in 
drufp-related,  gang  shootings 
have  also  fuelled  growing  de- 
mands for  the  death  penalty. 
The  last  state  execution  in 
Kingston  was  in  1988. 

Jamaica  is  the  largest  Com- 
monwealth debtor  country  and 
Britain's  new  negotiating  posi- 
tion, which  follows  lobbying 
by  two  senior  backbenchers 
opposed  to  the  death  penalty— 
Chris  Muflin  and  Gerald  Kauf- 
man — reflects  Labour’s 
promise  of  a more  ethical  for- 


Landslide  for  ruling  party 


JAMAICA’S  ruling 

People’s  National  Party 
swept  to  an  absolute  major- 
ity in  the  country’s  60-seat 
parliament  in  general  elec- 
tions yesterday,  official 
results  showed. 

The  PNP  won  48  seats 
compared  to  nine  for  the 
opposition  Jamaica  Labour 
Party.  Results  in  three  con- 
stituencies were  still  too 
close  to  call  after  the  vot- 
ing, which  was  largely  free 
of  violence. 

“Today  our  long  and  rich. 


tradition  of  democracy  was 
an  display  for  all  the  world 
to  see."  the  prime  minister. 
P.J.  Patterson,  told  hun- 
dreds of  jubilant  support- 
ers at  PNP  headquarters  in 
toe  capital  Kingston. 

“This  election  cax 
has  not  been  marred  . 
undue  violence.  The  nation 
has  finally  turned  Its  back 
on  thuggery,”  said  Mr  Pat- 
terson, whose  party  won  an 
unprecedented  third  con- 
secutive term  of  up  to  five 
years  in  power.  — Renters; 


elgn  policy.  Any  financial 
settlement,  however,  will  not 
be  directly  linked  to  progress 
on  capital  punishment 

“There’s  no  question  of  aid 
debt  cancellation  being  condi- 
tional on  an  Improvement  in 
prison  conditions,”  a spokes- 
man for  the  Department  for 
International  Development 
said.  “But  we  maintain  a con- 
stant dialogue  with  a number 
of  countries  on  human  right* 
issues  and  the  Jamaican  gov- 
ernment Is  aware  of  Britain’s 
concerns." 

Ms  Short  is  known  to  be 


sympathetic  to  concerns 
about  the  conditions  for  Ja- 
maica’s 49  death  row  prison- 
ers but  is  wary  of  being  seen 
to  usurp  the  Foreign  Office’s 
role  as  Britain’s  wmin  diplo- 
matic channeL 
Jamaica  has  grown  increas- 
ingly sensitive  about  foreign 
criticism  of  its  criminal  jus- 
tice system.  The  government 
has  already  threatened  to  es- 
tablish a Caribbean  supreme 
court  so  that  capital  punish- 
ment appeals  are  no  longer 
heard  by  the  Privy  Council  in 
London. 


A 


“Talks  have  just  begun 
with  Jamaica  for  their  release 
from  £57  million  of  debt.”  said 
Mr  Mull  in . “So  I put  it  to 
Clare  Short  that  this  would  be 
an.  opportunity  to  test  the  gov- 
ernment's commitment  to 
human  rights.  She  wants  to 
help-  Pressure  should  be  put 
on  Jamaica  to  clean  up  its  act 
It  Is  raring  to  go  and  hang, 
people.” 

At  toe  last  Labour  Party 
conference,  the  Foreign  Office 
points  out  Tony  Blair  sig- 
nalled that  he  Intends  to 
remove  the  death  penalty 
from  the  UK’s  statute  books.  It 
stm  exists —technically — for 
treason,  piracy  pwi  mutiny.  In 
October,  Britain  signed  .a 
Council  of  Europe  resolution 
calling  for  universal  abolition 
of  the  death  penalty. 

A protest  letter  signed  by 
the  majority  of  prisoners  on 
death  row  in  Kingston  has 
been  sent  to  the  Foreign 
Office  and  the  United  Nations 
this  month  by  the  Hampshire- 
based  Caribbean  Lifelines 
organisation. 

The  Jamaican  High  Com- 
mission in  London  said  yes- 
terday it  was  unaware  of  any 
attempt  by  Britain  to  connect 
the  issues  of  debt  repayment 

and  human  rights 


News  in  brief 


Moi  rival  tear-gassed 
in  election  run-up 

CHARITY  Ngflu,  a strong  presidential  contender  against  Presi- 
dent Daniel  arap  Moi,  was  tear-gassed  by  the  police  in  Kisli 

town  in  south-west  Kenya  yesterday  in  an  incident  that  has 
changed  the  tone  ofthe  election. 

Tn  awnrtwr  incident  in  the  run-up  to  elections  on  December 
29,  pr.i  Wi  sold  twn  paramilitary  police  officers  and  two  civilians 
were  killed  In  Trans  Mara  district  yesterday,  a day  after 
President  Mol  declared  toe  area  a security  zone  and  banned 
campaign  lng  thwp 

The  polire  *wd  paramil ltary  forces  had  barred  Ms  Ntdlu  from 
entering  the  security  zone,  where  more  than  40  people  have 
Wn  lrfiipH  two  months.  She  returned  to  nearby  Klail 

and  tried  to  file  a complaint  at  the  police  headquarters  but  was 
tear-gassed  as  she  addressed  supporters. 

The  Kan  nn  campaigning  liafi  no  apparent  legal  basis  and  flies 
in  the  face  of  promised  reforms.  — Lucy  Hannan,  KisU. 


Bosnian  Croat  suspects  freed 

THE  United  Nations  war  crimes  tribunal  for  former  Yugoslavia 
yesterday  ordered  the  immediate  release  of  three  Bosnian  Croat 
suspects  held  in  its  custody  since  October. 

The  unprecedented  ruling  came  after  the  prosecutor,  Louise 
Arbour,  said  charges  against  Marinko  Katava,  Pero  Skopjjak  and 
Ivan  Santic  should  be  dropped  because  of  a lack  affirm  evidence. 
They were  among  lfl  Bosnian  Croats  who  surrendered  In  October 
after  toe  US  pift  pressure  on  Croatia.  All  10  bad  been  charged  with 
ethnic  cleansing  ofMnslims.  — Reuters,  The  Hague. 


50  killed  in  Rwanda  battle 

AT  LEAST  50  people,  mostly  Hutu  rebels,  were  ldlled  In  a battle 
wito  the  Rwandan  army  nearacamp  for  Tufai  refugees,  a military 
spokesman  said  yesterday.  Wflson  Rutaysire  said  the  deaths 
occurred  when  several  groups  ofHutu  rebels  tried  to  attack  the 
Nkamira  and  Bigogwe  refugee  camps  near  the  border  town  cf 
Gisenyi  overnight  on  Thursday. 

Meanwhile  Washington  said  members  ofthe  former  Rwandan 
army  and  Hutu  militiamen  were  probably  responsible  for  killing 
300  Congolese  Tutsi  refogees  in  a “resurgence  cf  genocide”  In 
Rwanda  last  week. — Reuters.  Ruhengeri  and  London. 


Banned  Iraqi  sites  on  display 

IRAQ,  in  an  attempt  to  prove  that  it  hides  no  prohibited  weapons, 
yesterday  took  Western  journalists  to  so-called  presidential  sites 
which  it  has  declared  off-limits  to  United  Nations  Inspectors. 

Iraq's  deputy  prime  minister,  Tariq  Aziz,  said  the  inspectors 
were  still  not  welcome  “for  reasons  of  dignity  and  www. 
eignty”.  — Reuters,  Baghdad. 


Bad  weather  takes  its  toll 
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1 don*  do  gimmicky  things. 
With  me  what  you  see  and 
hear  is  what  you  get  ift 
the  truth.  Sometimes  it 
gets  you  into  trouble.’ 

Vinny  Jones  interview 
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Engineer  of  Sony’s  success 


A place  for  all 
at  Christmas 


ASARU  Ibuka, 
who  has  died  at 
the  age  of  89, 
was  the  techni- 
cal genius  who 
co-founded  a small  repair 
shop  that  grew  Into  the  inter- 
national electronics  and 
multimedia  giant,  the  Sony  ■ 
Corporation. 

The  company  was  bom  in  j 
the  ruins  of  post-war  Tokyo  , 
and  Ibuka  was  very  much  one  1 
of  the  generation  of  entrepre- . 
neurial  engineers  who  rebuilt 
Japan  and  turned  it  into  an 
economic  superpower.  By 
realising  the  enormous  life- 
style potential  of  electronic 
goods  — exemplified  in 
pocket-sized  radios  and  the 
Trinitron  television  system— 
he  also  left  an  fnHaUhia  mark 
on  global  iwrHnnwr  culture. 

Bom  in  Nikko  City,  west- 
ern Japan,  to  a finally  de- 
scended from  samurai  war- 
riors, Ibuka  was  from  an 
early  age  an  enthuslasticham 
radio  operator.  Ibuka  gradu- 
ated from  Waseda  University 
School  of  Science  and  Engi- 
neering in  1933  and  while 
there  his  technological  wiz- 
ardry earned  him  the  nick- 
name “genius  inventor'’. 

It  was  during  wartime 


Daphne  Fielding 


research  on  thermal  guidance 
systems  that  he  met  Akio 
Morita,  whose  marketing  vi- 
sion was  to  provide  the  per- 
fect complement  for  Ih oka’s 
technical  flair.  In  1946  they 
and  20  others  scraped 
together  $500  to  set  up  Tokyo 
Telecommunication  Engi- 
neering Corporation,  the  fore- 
runner of  Sony,  the  conglom- 
erate which  would  one  day 
buy  Hollywood's  Colombia 
Studios. 

Based  in  a single  room  of  a 


What  Ibuka  did 
better  than  anyone 
was  to  realise  the 
potential  of 
transistors,  which 
revolutionised  the 
way  people 
listened  to  music 
and  watched 
images 

bombed-out  department  store 
in  the  heart  of  Tokyo,  the 
company  struggled  in  the 
early  years  to  survive,  work- 
ing mostly  on  radio  aru^  pho- 
nograph repairs  to  fund 
research  into  new  products. 
“We  were  forced  to  do  any- 
thing Just  to  live,”  Ibuka 
recalled  later. 

After  several  failures,  in- 
cluding an  electric  rice 
cooker  that  left  its  contents 
either  soggy  or  filed  to  a 
crisp,  Ibuka  developed  Ja- 


pan's Curst  tape  recorder  in 
1350  and  later  the  transistor 
products  that  would  make 
Sony  — the  name  adopted  in 
1958  from  the  Latin  word  for 
sound  — a household  name. 
What  Ibuka  did  better  than 
anyone  was  to  realise  the  po- , 
tential  of  transistors,  which 
revolutionised  the  way  people 
listened  to  music  and  i 
watched  images. 

In  1952  the  company  bought  i 
the  .Tapamyp  rights  to  tr-ancfg- 

tors  from  Western  Electric. 
Until  then  they  had  only  been 
used  commercially  for  hear- 
ing aids  and,  as  Ibuka  ob- 
served, research  and  develop- 
ment was  largely  aimed  at 

Industrial  and  mnHnryyiag 

Advances  followed  thick 
and  &st  Japan’s  first  transis- 
tor radio  came  in  1965.  the 
world’s  first  pocket-sized 
transistor  radio  in  1957  and 
the  world’s  first  transistor- 
ised TV  in  1960.  Eight  years 
after  that,  Ibuka  pioneered 
the  Trinitron  colour  televi- 
sion system.  Decades  later  be 
described  it  as  his  proudest 
product.  The  company  had 
been  wagered  on  the  basic 
technology,  he  recalled,  and 
argued  mat  in  the  ensuing 
years  no  other  company  had 


been  able  to  match  it  Televi- 
sions using  this  system  now 
sit  in  millions  of  homes 
worldwide. 

On  the  strength  of  such  de- 
velopments, Sony  became  one 
of  the  first  Japanese  firms  to 
suocessfizfly  compete  in  inter- 
national markets.  The  result 
was  a transformation  in  the 
country's  global  reputation 
for  reasonably  priced  and 
reliable  consumer  electronics 
goods.  Yet  when  the  company 
began  exports,  a “Made  in  1 
Japan”  label  was  still  a liabil- 1 
ity  and  Sony  received  com- 
plaints from  US  customs  offi- 
cers  for  printing  the  country  : 
of  origin  in  letters  so  small 
that  they  were  almost 

With  Japan’s  global  export- 
ing success  came  criticism 
that  the  nation’s  manufactur- 
ers merely  copied  overseas 
products.  The  accusation  in- 
furiated Ibuka.  The  Japanese 
didn't  merely  copy  American 
technology,  he  proclaimed. 
There  was  “invisible  creativ- 
ity” inside  Japanese  products 
and  in  the  way  they  were 
made.  The  secret  of  his  com- 
pany’s success,  was,  he  said. 
“We  do  what  others  don’t”. 

Ibuka  fitted  the  image  of 


the  stereotypical  Japanese 
corporate  warrior.  He  worked 
long  hours,  six  days  a week, 
wore  the  blue  company 
Jacket,  ate  lunch  with  his  col- 
leagues in  the  company  can- 
teen and  loved  to  play  golf  in 
his  spare  time.  But,  along 
with  Morita.  he  also  shaped 
one  of  the  nation’s  most  cre- 
ative and  globally  minded 
companies.  Even  after  Ibuka 
retired  from  management  in 
1976,  be  continued  to  play  a 
key  research  role  for  many 
years.  He  was  closely  in- 
volved in  the  development  of 
the  Walkman  and  the  CD 
player. 

In  a quirk  that  is  pure 
Sony,  he  also  gave  his  ap-  ‘ 
proval  to  the  establishment  of i 
an  extra-sensory  perception 
research  department  earlier 
this  decade.  But  then,  as  Sony 
chairman  Norio  Ohga  said 
yesterday.  Ibuka  was  a per- 
son of  an  entirely  different  di- 
mension. 

Masura  Ibuka  is  survived 
by  a son  and  two  daughters. 

Jonathan  Watts  “ 

Masura  tbuka,  industrialist,  bom 
April  11.  1906;  died  December 
19. 1997 


The  wife  of 
Bath’s  tale 


WHEN  Daphne 

Fielding,  who  has 
died  aged  93.  pub- 
lished Mercury 
Presides,  the  first  of  her  books 
about  her  aristocratic,  bohe- 
mian circle,  Evelyn  Waugh 
wrote  to  Nancy  Mltford: 
“Daphne  has  written  her 
memoirs.  Contrary  to  what 
one  would  have  expected  they 
are  marred  by  discretion  and 
good  taste.  The  childhood 
part  is  admirable.  The  adult 
part  is  rather  as  though  Lord 
Montgomery  were  to  write 
his  life  and  omit  to  mention 
that  he  ever  served  in  the 
arinyi.".;.  .VT" V" ' "*  ‘ 

Flridtogalways  entertained 
her  friends,  of  wham  Waugh 
was  one  of  the  most  devoted, 
by  her  marital  and  romantic 
adventures  and  was  much  ad- 
mired for  her  beauty,  resil- 
ience and  zest  for  life.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  the  4th 
Baron  Vivian,  and  .her 
mother,  who  married  four 
times,  moved  on  when 
Daphne  was  four.  She  was 
brought  up  by  her  tether  in 
Impoverished  grandeur  at 
Glynn  in  Cornwall,  where  the 
family  was  known  as  “those 
mad  Vivians  from  Bodmin”. 
A favourite  forebear.  Sir  Hus- 
sey Vivian,  led  the  last  charge 
at  Waterloo.  “One  of  my  girl- 
hood ambitions.”  she  wrote, 
“was  to  ride  into  a foreign 
town  at  the  head  of  a com- 
pany of  horse." 

After  an  erratic  education 
her  tall,  striking  good  looks 
and  high  spirits  made  her  an 
Instant  success  on  the  London 
and  Oxford  social  scene  in  the 
1920s,  where  she  met  her  first 
husband,  Henry  Weymouth, 
heir  to  the  Earl  of  Bath.  Their 
escapades  included  riding 
round  the  countryside 
dressed  up  as  highwaymen 
and  demanding  money  from 
travellers;  both  their  tethers 
regarded  the  relationship 
with  alarm  and  forbade  them 
to  marry,  so  in  1927  they  mar- 


ried in  secret  A year  later 
they  went  through  a second, 
public  ceremony,  a ftiH  soci- 
ety wedding  in  London.  They 
were  to  have  three  sons,  one 
of  whom  died  in  infancy,  and 
a daughter. 

I Although  they  were  glamor- 
I on s and  wen-connected,  the 
young  couple  were  not  rich; 
money  was  to  be  in  short  sup- 
ply for  much  of  Daphne  Field- 
ing’s life.  She  was  therefore 
delighted  when  In  1928  the 
even  more  impecunious  Irish 
peer.  Lord  Castlerosse,  intro- 
duced her  lo  his  patron.  Lord 
Beaverbrook;  who  lilted  .to : 
surround  bimseffvnjb  attrac- 
tive ^rls  who  aspired  to  write 
for  his  newspapers,  the  Daily 
and  Sunday  Express.  Bar  first 
attempt  on  the  art  of  conver- 
sation/did  not  at  first  please 
him.  “I  went  home  and  wrote 
another  article  airing  his 
opinions  as  my  own,”  she 
recalled..  ‘Good  stuff,’  said 
Lord  Beaverbrook  when  I 
handed  it  in.”  She  became  a 
fevourite  of  his  as  well  as  a 
highly  paid  contributor,  and 
later,  credited  Beaverbrook 
with  teaching  her  to  write.  : 

After  the  war  her  husband 
became  Lord  Bath  and  they 
moved  Into  Longleat,  the 
huge  and  splendid  family  seat 
fa  Wiltshire.  When.  Evelyn 
Waugh  went  for  a weekend  in 
1948  he  found  the  atmosphere 
too  informal  for  his  taste:  “No 
sleep,”  he  wrote  In  his  diary. 
“Daphne  keeping  up  drink 

anri  jazz  Until  Ram  and  Sam, 

her  ohiidwpn  bicycling  round 
the  bouse  with  loud  cries.”  hi 
1953  the  Baths  were  amicably 
divorced  and  Daphne  soon 
afterwards  married  Xan 
Fielding,  a brave  and  hand- 
some war  hero  same  15  years 
younger  than  she  was,  whose 
Resistance  exploits  in  Crete 
were  legendary. . 

In  1964  her  first  autobio- 
graphical book  revealed  the 
story  of  her  two  marriages  to 
Lard  Bath;  she  had  thought 


Society  girl  — Daphne  Fielding's  good  looks  made  her  a success  on  the  pre-war  social  scene 
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one  divorce  would  be  enough, 
but  to  avoid,  being  charged 
with  bigamy  required  long 
and  expensive  legal  proceed- 
ings. The  Firidings  left  Eng- 
land, with  a blue  budgerigar 
given  to  loud  cries  of  “Dirty 
Bugger  Daph”,  and  spent  the 
next  decade  and  a half  travel- 
ling and  writing  in  North  Af- 
rica, Portugal  and  France. 
They  were  always  sur- 
rounded by  animals,  to  whom 
they  were  both  devoted,  and 
their  friends,  to  whom  they 
were  endlessly  hospitable. 
When  their  money  ran  out  In 
France,  their  friend  Lady  Di- 
ana Cooper  came  to  the 
rescue  by  agreeing  to  share 
the  expenses  of  their  house. 

Daphne  Fielding  published 
a novel.  The  Adonis  Garden, 


Lillian  Disney 


In  1961.  Waugh  praised  it, 
while  telling  her  “there  are 
technical  imperfections 
which  any  old  hack  would  put 
right  in  exchange  for  a kiss 
on  the  bruw'’,  but  her  most 
successful  books  were  drawn 
from  her  own  experience. 
Research  and  accuracy  were 
not  bar  strong  point  but  she 
had  a real  talent  for  anecdote 
and  atmosphere,  as  her  racy, 
affectionate  and  vivid  ac- 
count of  Rosa  Lewis  in  The 
Duchess  of  Jermyn  Street , 
(1964)  especially  proved.  She  , 
also  wrote  a light  but  percep- 
tive study  of  her  friend,  Emer-  \ 
pid  Cunard.  and  Emerald’s 
rebellious  daughter  Nancy  1 
(Emerald  and  Nancy,  1968) 
and  portraits  of  Iris  Tree  and 
Gladys  Deacon,  as  well  as  a I 


second  volume  of  memoirs. 
The  Nearest  Way  Home  (1970), 
which  she  dedicated  to  her 
friend  Dirk  Bogarde. 

In  1978  she  and  Xan  Field- 
ing were  divorced;  she  then 
took  up  with  an  American  ad- 
mirer who  bad  known  and 
loved  her  since  her  youth  and 
went  to  live  with  him  in  Ari- 
zona. After  he  died  she 
returned  to  England  and 
eventually  made  her  borne  at 
Badminton  In  Gloucester- 
shire. alongside  her  daughter 
Caroline  who  had  married  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort 

In  old  age.  Daphne  Fielding 
was  invariably  kind  and  gen- 
erous to  those  who  asked  her 
to  share  her  recollections  of 
the  friends  of  her  youth,  even 
if  sometimes  her  contempo- 


raries’ accounts  of  her  esca- 
pades seemed  to  her  to  go  too 
Ear.  She  was  uncharacteristi- 
cally put  out  when  one  such 
tale  surfaced  of  how  Beaver- 
brook would  tease  her  and 
her  first  husband  over  some 
nude  photographs  of  them  on 
holiday  in  Venice.  She 
retained  her  good  looks,  her 
talent  to  amuse  and  her  plea- 
sure in  flowers,  books,  ani- 
mals and  a glass  of  wine.  Her 
daughter  Caroline  pre-de- 
ceased her;  her  eldest  son  Al- , 
exander  succeeded  as  Mar- 
quess of  Bath  in  1992.  1 

Anne  Chisholm  ' 

I 

Daphne  Fielding,  socialite  and 
writer,  bom  July  11,  1904;  died 
December  5, 1997 


Vtichanf  Holloway 


NOT  many  people  hod 
heard  ofa  small  town 
in  Arkansas  called 
Hope,  until  Bill  Clin- 
ton became  President  of  the 
US.  Not  many  people  had 
heard  of  Little  Rock,  the  state 
capital.  However.  Hope  and 
Little  Rock  now  have  a partic- 
ular historic  significance. 

Becoming  President  confers 
Tame,  however  temporary,  on 
the  place  from  wh  ich  the  jour- 
ney to  Washington  started. 
And  then  the  myths  start. 
“That's  the  desk  he  studied  at 
and  these  are  the  boots  he 
wore  to  walk  to  the  old  school 
house.  His  first  fight  was  over 
there,  behind  Kelly's  bar.  He 
kissed  Darlene  Chisholm,  the 
night  ofthe  High  School  prom, 
on  the  back  seat  of  this  Pon- 
tiac station  wagon.”  The  term 
for  this  process  of  reading  leg- 
ends back  into  the  early  years 
of  historic  figures  is  retrojec- 
tion.  It  is  a natural  instinct, 
while  describing  the  early 
years  ofthe  great,  to  plant 
hints  of  what  was  to  come. 

We  ought  to  bear  that  in 
mind  when  we  approach  the 
stories  ofthe  birth  of  Jesus. 
The  question  we  should  ask  is 
not,  “Is  this  really  bow  it 
was,”  but,  “What  do  these 
stories  tell  us  about  the  mean- 
ing of  this  life?”  We  should  go 
for  the  theological  meaning, 
because  the  bistory  is  no 
longer  available  to  us.  Luke, 
in  particular,  crams  his  birth 
narrative  with  hints  of  that 
meaning.  He  tells  us  that 
Jesus  was  born  in  Bethlehem, 
the  least  of  the  cities  of  Judah. 
Shepherds,  the  Travellers  of 
the  day,  who  were  mistrusted 
by  the  settled  community, 
were  the  first  to  bear  of  his 
birth.  And  he  was  placed  in  a 
manger  in  the  part  of  the 
house  where  the  animals 
dept,  because  they  were  prob- 
ably offered  shelter  by  strang- 
ers who.  poor  themselves,  wel- 
comed them  under  their  own 
roof  Luke  dearly  places  Jesus 
at  the  bottom  of  the  social  pyr- 
amid. And  pyramid  it  was. 

Ancient  society  was  a domi- 
nation system,  designed  to 
serve  the  people  at  the  top. 
Until  recently,  most  societies 
were  domination  systems. 
After  all.  In  the  struggle  aflife 
it  is  the  strong  who  come  out 
on  top  .That  would  not  be  so 
bad  if  they  were  honest  and 
told  us  they  liked  being  on  top 
and  would  fight  to  stay  there, 
but  they  do  more  than  that 
They  develop  theories  and 
theologies  to  justify  their 
status.  They  say:  “God  put  us  , 
here,  because  this  is  the  best 
way  to  run  the  world;  we  are 
redly  up  here,  not  for  our  own 
sake,  but  for  everyone  rise’s; 
it  is  for  society  that  we  have 
accepted  the  burden  of  privi- 
lege and  leadership.”  The  pow- 
erful justify  their  privileges 
by  theory,  but  they  hold  on  to 
them  by  muscle. 

One  ofthe  most  powerful 
arguments  against  Christian- 


Letters 


Midwife  to  Mickey  Mouse 


Cartoon  fenrily . - .'tASOan Disney  with  Walt  and  Mickey 


LILLIAN  Disney,  widow 
of  Wait,  has  died  aged  98, 
exactly  31  years  to  the 

day  after  the  death  of  her  bus- 

band.  Although  she  kept  out 
oef  the  limelight  during  their 
41  years  of  marriage,’  she  had 
the  reputation  of  being  a 
lively  woman  to  whose  advice 

Walt  Disney  listened  and 
often  acted  upon.  How  could 
he  not,  when  one  of  her  Ideas 
might  have  changed  the  his- 
tory of  Western  culture? 

It  was  an  a train  from  New 
York  to  Los  Angeles  in  1927 
that  Walt  Disney  was  inspired 
to  create  a new  character  — a 
mouse.  He  wanted  to  call  him 
Mortimer,  but  Lillian  thought 
this  was  a sissy  name  and 
suggested  Mickey  instead. 

Except  for  his  cruelty  to  a 
cat  in  Steamboat  Willie,  Dis- 
| nay's  first  cartoon  talkie,  and 
; keeping  the  ever-telthful  Min. 
i nie  Mouse  waiting  around  for 
J 80  years  to  get  married,  j 
Mickey  was  irreproachable. 

1 becoming  the  dean-living,  up- , 
right  an- American  image  that 1 
the  Disney  Studios  wished  to 
present  to  the  world. 

Walt  and.  Lfflian  Disney 
presented  themselves  as  the 
embodiment  of  fern  fly  values. 
They  had  two  daughters  (one 
adopted),  10  grandchildren 
and  13  great  grandchildren. 
Her  nephew,  Roy  E Disney 


said:  “She  was  a great  lady, 
full  of  laughter  and  fiin  wnd 
always  prepared  to  speak  the 
truth,  tough  and  loving  at  the 
g»n»  time.” 

Some  years  ago,  when  the 
book  Walt  Disney:  Holly - 
wood’s  Dark  Prince  revealed 

Disney  as  an  anti-semitic,  rac- 
ist, union-bashing  right- 
winger. whose  moods  made 

him  difficult  to  live  with,  Lil- 
lian responded  in  Dlsney- 
esque  manner.  “We  shared  a 
wonderful,  exciting  life  and 
we  loved,  every  minute  of  it 
He  was  a wonderful  husband 
to  me,  and  a loyal  lather  and 
grandfather.  I am  distressed 
to  learn  of  a new  book  that 
invents  in ri dents  that  never 
happened.” 

Many  of  the  “Invented”  In- 
cidents have  since  been  sub- 
stantiated and  there  is  noth- 
ing to  suggest  that  Mrs 
Disney  did  not  share  some  of 
her  husband's  less  savoury 
views. 

- But,  after  his  death,  she  be- 
came a leading  arts  patron 
helping  to  fund  the  California 
Institute  of  the  Arts,  .which 
helped  train  animators.  She 
donated  $100,000  (£60.250)  to  a 
Native  American  tribe  who 
wanted  to  buy  some  ancient 
tribal  artefacts  and  presented 
950  million  to  the  Music  Cen- 
ter of  Los  Angeles  to  build  a 


new  concert  hall  in  the  city. 

Lillian  Bounds  was  bora  in 
Idaho,  the  loth  and  last  Child 
of  a music-loving  family.  She 
moved  to  Los  Angeles  to  join 
her  alder  sister  in  1923  and 
got  a job  as  a 515-a-week 
"inker”,  filling  in  frames  by 
hand  at  *hft  animation  studio 
run  by  Disney,  his  brother 
Roy  and  Ub  Iwerks,  a brilliant 
young  artist  The  26-year-old 
Lillian  married  her  24-year- 
old  boss  in  1925,  two  years  be- 
fore the  invention  of  Mickey 

Mouse  and  universal  feme. 
Walt  Disney  was  lucky  in 

his  collaborators:  T.fHi»n  as  a 

sounding  board,  who  would 
criticise  many  of  his  more 
innovative  plans,  forcing  him 
to  think  them  through;  Roy 
Disney  who  provided  sound 
business  sense;  and  Iwerks,  a 
technical  genius  who  was 
able  to  realise  many  of  Dis- 
ney's ideas.  It  is  quite  feasible 
that  if  Iwerks  had  had  Dis- 
ney's drive  and  entrepreneur- 
ial skfUs.  we  would  be  refer- 
ring to  Iwerkaland,  and  there 
would  have  been  a Guardian 
obituary  of  Mrs  Iwerks.  But 

then,  we  might  not  have  had 
the  name  of  Mickey  Mouse. 

Ronald  Bogan 

Lillian  Disney,  bom  February  15, 
1889;  died  December  15. 1997 


SH  Perry  writes : In  1977,  in 
my  role  as  warden  of  Selkirk 
Hall,  an  Imperial  College  stu- 
dent hall  of  residence,  I in- 
vited Professor  Eric  Laith- 
waite  (obituary,  December  4) 
to  a hail  dinner.  He  only 
joined  us  because  I included 
his  wife  in  the  invitation. 

To  my  surprise,  both  for  the 
pre-dinner  drinks  and  the 
post-dinner  coffee,  held  in  my 
penthouse  fiat  on  the  10th 
floor  of  the  residential  block, 
Laithwaite  insisted  on  climb- 
ing up  all  the  way  by  means 
of  the  staircase  He  said  he  he 
chose  never  to  use  a lift 

Either  he  was  peculiarly 
nnfamiliar  with  safety  fea- 
tures of  modern  lifts  — which 
was  highly  unlikely  — or  else 
be  knew  more  about  the  oper- 
ation of  lifts  themselves,  or 
their  effects  on  human  be- 
ings, than  the  rest  of  us. 

LA  Summers  writes:  Your  obit- 
uary of  Eric  Laithwaite  states 

that  the  hovertrack  system  be 
developed  was  abandoned  be- 
cause of  its  cost.  But  there 
were  justified  reasons  for  not 
proceeding  with  it  The  hover- 
train  had  a basic  and  crippling 
fault:  the  near  impossibility  or 
switching  cars  from  one  track 
to  another. 

Laithwalte’s  real  contribu- 
tion to  high-speed  land  trans- 
port was  Magtev.  That  Maglev 
lines  have  been  built  while 
hovertracks  have  not,  is  the 
proof  that  the  latter  was  not  a 
practical  preposition. 


Weekend  Birthdays 


IF  CLASSICAL  pianist  Mit- 
suko  Uchida,  49  today,  begins 
her  birthday  as  she  does  every 
other  day,  it  will  be  with  tea. 
Not  the  first-c  up-of-the-day , 
bag.  kettle  and  pour  that  most 
of  us  grope  for,  but  a fine  Dar- 
jeeling blend,  measured  into 
muslin  with  infinite  care  and 
inftised  in  boiled,  but  carefully 
coaled,  filtered  water  for  four 
minutes  precisely. 

It’s  a precision  that  charac- 
terises the  rest  of  her  life. 
Uchida  discovered  Europe  — 
and  Schubert,  her  first  musi- 
cal love — at  the  age  of  12 
when  her  tether,  a Japanese 
diplomat,  was  posted  to  Vi- 
enna. She  burst  upon  the  con- 
cert circuit  with  a marathon 
performance  Mozart's  piano 
sonatas,  and  an  intimate  ap- 
proach to  music-making — on 
stage  she  appears  almost  as  a 

physical  extension  ofthe 
piano — that  Immediately  en- 
deared her  to  the  public. 

These  days,  between  pershe 
hibernates  for  two  months  a 
year  in  her  west  London  mews 
bouse,  venturing  out  only  to 
exercise  her  beloved  bicyle. 
She  confesses  to  feeling  totally 
European,  and  finding  Japan 
an  enigma.  Only  tea  reminds 
ter  ofa  ferdistant  home. 

Today's  other  birthdays: 

Jenny  Agutter,  actress.  45; 
Michael  Beaumont,  Sei- 
gneur of  Sark.  70;  Billy  Bragg, 
singer-songwriter,  39;  Mal- 
colm Cooper.  Olympic  marks- 
man, 60;  Peter  Criss.  rock 
drummer,  55;  Feter  CondeU, 
racehorse  trainer,  49;  Charles 
Denton,  television  and  film 

producer.  GO;  Bo  Derek,  ac- 
tress, 40;  Bo  Diddley.  singer 


ity  is  that,  for  much  ofits  his- 
tory, it  anointed  whatever 
group  was  on  top.  It  preached 
resignation  to  the  poor,  not 
revolt.  One  result  is  that,  by 
preaching  self-denial  to  the 
people  at  the  bottom  to  justify 
the  privileges  of  those  at  the 
top,  it  has  given  the  impres- 
sion that  Christianity  Isa  reli- 
gion of  repression.  We  are 
supposed  to  be  against  plea- 
sure, against  the  Instincts  and 
the  Joy  that  grasps  life  with 
both  hands.  That  Is  why  the 
papers  love  all  those  clergy 
who  come  forward  every  De- 
cember to  denounce  the.  exu- 
berance of  Christmas,  like 
that  Wears’ Willy  from  Inver- 
ness who  wanted  the  whole 
thing  moved  to  February.  Our 
history  is  filled  with  the  de- 
nial of!  ife.  its  energies  and 
joys,  like  the  fimdamentallst 
who  wanted  to  bon  sex,  be- 
cause it  might  lend  to  dancing. 
But  all  that  crawling,  breast- 
beating, ’’we-know-aur-place” 
kind  of  Christ!  an  ity  is  pro- 
foundly contrary  to  the  spirit 
and  example  of  Jesus. 

What  offended  them  about 
Jesus  was  that  ho  refused  to 
conform  to  the  system  and  de- 
nied Us  divine  legitimacy.  It 
was  a human  creation  and 
should  be  challenged  and 
overthrown  in  the  name  ofthe 
God  of  justice.  He  preached 
what  he  called  “the  kingdom 
of  God”;  he  wanted  things 
done  on  earth  as  they  were  In 
heaven;  that  is.  with  love  and 
mutual  kindness;  and  he  told 
the  poor  the  transformation 
had  to  start  with  them. 


He  was  the  original  for 
a phenomenon  often 
remarked  upon.  An- 
eurin  Be  van,  the 
great  Welsh  socialist,  was  dis- 
missed as  a Bollinger  Bolshe- 
vik, because  he  enjoyed  the 
good  things  of  life.  He  coun- 
tered that  there  was  no  con- 
tradiction in  his  enjoyment  of 
pleasures  normally  associ- 
ated with  the  rich,  because  he 
wanted  everyone  to  be  able  to 
share  in  the  world’s  good 
things.  Jesus  was  no  pining 
ascetic,  either.  They  called 
him  a wine-bibber  and  a glut- 
ton. He  did  not  deny  the 
charge.  Life  was  a wedding 
feast  and  guests  did  not  fast  at 
a wedding.  Moreover,  this 
feast  was  for  ah.  and  he  had 
come  to  help  the  outcasts,  the 
excluded,  to  gatecrash. 

That  is  why  Christmas  is 
both  joyful  and  serious.  It  is  a, 
banquet,  a bash,  a cosmic  j» 
street  party  to  which  all  are 
invited.  But  it  is  also  danger- . 
ous  work,  because  there  are  . 
people  who  do  not  wanftolet  * 
anyone  rise  in  and  would  like1 
to  get  rid  of  some  who  are 
already  there.  Somehow,  the 
show  goes  on,  but  it  calls  for  . 
many  hands  and  voices  to  help 
shape  a new  world  in  which 
we  can  all  sit  down  with  one 
another  and  share  God ’s  meat 

The  Rt  Rev  Richard  Holloway  Is 
Bishop  of  Edinburgh  and  author 
of  Dancing  on  the  Edge 


and  guitarist,  69;  Uri  Geller, 
illusionist,  49;  Ros  Hepple- 
white.  former  chief  executive. 
Child  Support  Agency,  46; 
Lord  < Geoffrey ) H owe  of 
Aberavon,  former  Conserva- 
tive minister.  71;  Rachel 
Trickett,  former  principal,  St 
Hugh’s  College,  Oxford,  74; 
Karl  Wendlinger.  racing 
driver,  29;  John  Whitney, 
chairman,  the  Really  Useful 
Group-  67;  John  WUldns,  edi- 
tor, the  Tablet,  61. 

Tomorrow’s  birthdays:  Chris 
Evert-Lloyd,  tennis  player. 

43;  Jane  Fonda,  actress,  60; 
Albert  Lee,  rock  guitarist  54; 
Geoff  Lewis,  racehorse 
trainer.  62;  Margaret 
McGowan,  professor  of 
French,  University  of  Sussex, 
66;  Steve  Perryman,  foot- 
baller, 46;  Anthony  Powell. 
CH,  novelist  92;  John 
Quayle,  actor.  59;  Sir  John 
Quinton,  chairman  Premier 
League  Football,  68;  Kelfer 
Sutherland,  actor,  31; 
Michael  Tilson.  Thomas,  con- 
ductor, 53:  peter  Tlnnia- 
wood,  playwright  61;  Cyril 
Townsend.  Conservative  MP. 
60;  Alan  Williams.  Labour 
MP,  52;  Carl  Wilson,  rock  gui- 
tarist 51;  Bob  Worcester, 
chairman,  Mori,  64. 


Death  Notices 

j HARDMAN.  «Mw.  -Bugay"  t a many 

friends,  died  win  December.  Funeral  lien 
Tuesday  Z3rd  December.  Htpiigeie  Ceme- 
tery. No  Bowen  please.  DonaOoni  to 
chanirfStmarttins. 

LOW.  A*ett  died  suddenly  aped  ss  on 
December  t7th  W97.  Much  loved  husbend 
erf  Bonus,  lamer  ot  David  and  Ann,  end- 
deorty  loved  grendteiher.  Private  funeral 
arrangement!. 

In  Memoriam 

REMEMBER  me  mbwre  end  tentWea  man- 
nered el  Eacuela  Sana  Marla,  teuioue. 
Chflo.  on  December  2i  1 AW. 
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The  crisis 
in  the  arts 

It  needs  cash  and  strategy 

ANYONE  expecting  a renaissance  of  the  arts  under 
Labour  has  already  received  a rude  disappointment. 
Instead  of  heralding  a revival  the  new  administration 
has  raised  worries  that  the  arts  may  suffer  the  fete 
endured  by  manufacturing  industry  under  the  Conser- 
vatives. This  week  the  Arts  Council  was  told  its  1998 
budget  would  be  chopped  by  £L4  million  following  five 
years  of  cuts  or  frozen  budgets.  This  means  it  is  even 
less  n^iy  that  the  Council  win  be  able  to  find  the 
money  for  the  imaginative  dome  ova:  the  South  Bank. 
That  would  pre-empt  funds  from  the  council’s  main- 
stream claims  — themselves  under  exceptional  strain 
as  theatres  up  and  down  the  land  run  into  revenue 
difficulties.  They  range  from  the  Liverpool  Philhar- 
monic (£1.3  million  in  the  red)  to  Opera  North  (a 
£600,000  deficit),  from  the  well-publicised  troubles  of  the 
Royal  Opera  House  to  the  English  National  Opera,  from 
the  Royal  Shakespeare  Company  to  the  string  of  lively 
fringe  theatres  in  London  (an  unrivalled  crucible  of 
acting  and  directorial  talent)  which  may  have  to  close 
because  grants  have  been  cut  or  reduced.  Institutions 
like  the  British  Museum  and  the  National  Gallery  may 
be  forced  to  introduce  charges  if  the  Government  won't 
cough  up  more  money.  IPs  a complete  mess. 

On  top  of  this  a new  hill  will  channel  £1  billion  from 
the  lottery  for  health  and  education  partly  to  fimd  plans 
like  FT  skills  for  teachers  — all  absolutely  vital  to 
improve  the  country's  skills  base.  But,  remember, 
lottery  funds  even  under  the  Conservatives  were  never 
intended  to  fimd  “core”  projects  like  this.  They  ought  to 
be  paid  for  out  of  taxation  revenue. 

The  crisis  in  the  arts  has  two  proximate  causes 


Labour  inherited  a ravenous  appetite  for  fimds  caused 


by  Tory  parsimony  and  aggravated  by  the  huge  need  fa- 
revenues  to  fund  the  day-today  costs  of  projects  whose 
capital  is  financed  by  the  lottery.  This  was  made  even 
worse  by  the  cost  of  preparing  lottery  applications 
which  made  the  suppliants  whose  bids  foiled  even 
worse  off  (while  enriching  consultants  who  prepared 
than).  Second,  Labour  had  long  made  it  dear  that  while 
espousing  the  “creative  industries”  there  would  be  no 
new  money  for  them.  A government  which  cuts  money 
from  single  mothers  won’t  find  it  easy  to  rescue 
threatened  theatres. 

hi  this  sense  there  is  not  much  point  in  calling  Chris 
Smith  indecisive,  as  some  critics  do,  because  he  hasn’t 
got  the  money  to  be  decisive  with:  unless  he  forces 
bodies  like  the  British  Library  or  the  overloaded  Arts 
Council  to  be  more  efficient  or  cuts  money  from  his 
departmental  budget  which,  as  David  Hare  has  pointed 
out,  has  400  civil  servants  and  a budget  which  has  risen 
from  £9  million  to  £28  million  in  four  years.  Curiously, 
one  place  where  Labour  has  made  a decisive  contribu- 
tion — tax  relief  for  the  fQm  industry — coincided  with 
a spontaneous  revival  of  the  industry  that  may  have 
rendered  assistance  less  urgent 
What  is  missing  from  all  this  is  a sense  of  the 
economic  as  well  as  cultural  importance  of  the  arts. 
Tbe  industry  as  a whole,  from  book  publishing  to 
broadcasting,  earns  a strong  balance  of  payments 
surplus  (in  contrast  to  the  deficits  most  sectors  of 
industry  contribute).  The  arts  wouldn’t  exist  on  the 
present  scale  hut  for  the  boost  they  get  from  public 
subsidies  which  earn  a good  return  even  if  it’s  one  that 
can't  he  measured  by  the  recipients.  (The  British 
Museum  is  free  but  it  Is  part  of  a constellation  of 
cultural  activities  that  attract  tourist  dollars  to  Lon- 
don). Governments  foil  over  themselves  to  subsidise 
foreign  firms  to  set  up  in  Britain  but  are  curiously  blind 
about  the  pump  priming  they  could  do  at  home.  It  is  not 
true  that  there  isn’t  enough  money.  Public  finances  are 
improving  Cast  and  there  is  Likely  to  be  plenty  of  spare 
cash  from  the  billions  set  aside  for  the  impressive 
weHare-to-work  schemes  because  youth  unemployment 
is  much  lower  than  expected.  If  nothing  is  done  Labour 
may  find  itself  presiding  over  job-creation  schemes  in 
the  rest  of  the  economy  but  an  unintended  work-to- 
welfare  programme  in  the  arts. 


The  politician’s  wife 

Ffion  and  William  are  a modem  match 

CONGRATULATIONS  are  in  order  for  the  new  Mr  and 
Mrs  Hague.  Not  only  do  they  awake  this  morning  in 
their  Indian  honeymoon  resort  as  husband  and  wife, 
they  can  also  feel  pretty  chuffed  about  a wedding  which 
found  just  the  right  mix  of  tradition  and  modernity  — 
the  very  formula  Mr  Hague  believes  could  save  the 
Conservative  Party. 

The  groom  wore  a morning  suit,  but  no  top  hat  The 
bride  wore  white  — “a  long,  figure-hugging  ivory- 
coloured  double  silk  crepe  sheath  dress,  flipping  out  in 
a fishtail  effect  below  the  knee,  buttoned  at  the  back  and 
on  the  long  sleeves,  with  a scoop  neckline,  and  a long 
train  starting  from  her  left  shoulder"  to  be  precise  — 
but  did  not  “promise  to  obey”  her  man.  She  is  to  be 
called  Mrs  Hague  for  formal  occasions,  but  remain 
Ffion  Jenkins  for  her  own  career,  which  she  intends  to 
maintain.  Traditional,  but  modem.  Not  that  yesterday’s 
ceremony  was  a stage-managed  political  event,  despite 
the  choice  of  the  House  of  Commons  crypt  as  venue. 
Only  six  of  the  150  guests  were  MPs,  with  the  couple 
preferring  friends  and  family  over  movers  and  shakers. 
The  decision  to  bar  video  cameras  from  the  whole  event 
was  an  equally  laudable  blow  for  civilised  values. 

Even  so  the  wedding  of  the  year  will  have  done  Mr 
Hague  no  political  harm.  On  his  own,  the  Tory  leader 
can  look  terribly  square,  even  in  chinos-anddenim. 
Ffion's  good  looks  an  but  cancel  out  that  Teletubby 
factor.  Indeed,  parts  of  Fleet  Street  have  already  seized 
on  the  29-year-old  as  a kind  of  surrogate  Diana  — a 
blonde  princess  of  Wales  they  can  put  on  die  front  page 
day  after  day.  Ffion  also  helps  her  hubby  play  the 
regular  guy,  apparently  keeping  him  up  to  date  on  pop 
music  and  the  latest  plot  twists  of  Eastenders. 

This  might  be  just  the  right  note  for  the  latest  in 
Conservative  spouses,  a healthy  distance  from  the 
stereotypical  duties  of  the  Tory  wife  of  old.  Ms  Jenkins 
seems  to  have  little  interest  in  the  cake-baking,  church- 

fete  side  of  the  job,  and  Is  hartfly  the  type  to  stay  loyally 

at  home  for  a husband  she  never  sees,  inst^d  she  has 
insisted  that  Wiffiam  take  off  every  Sunday  and  one  full 
weekend  in  four.  It’s  a very  90s  ideal:  both  partners  with 
careers,  neither  of  them  slaves  to  work.  If  they  pull  it 
off  they  will  win  the  admiration  of  us  all  We  wish  them 
all  the  very  best 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

The  shame  of 
slavery  lives  on 


is  a wider  obstacle  to 
either  Britain  or  other 
countries  which  profited  from 
the  Atlantic  dare  trade 
launching  a “truth  and  recon- 
ciliation” exercise  on  the  slave 
trade  and  racism  fFhe  chains 
of  shame,  G2,  December  17). 
Most  exercises  to  come  to 
terms  with  massive  violations 
of  human  rights  have  aimed  to 
benefit  either  victims,  who  are 
still  flltro,  flrtheir  immediate 

relatives.  But  once  we  delve 
farther  into  the  past,  tt  Is  not 
just  four  centuries  of  slave 
trade  which  need  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  but  the  conquest 
and  economic  exploitation  of 
several  continents. 

Tour  article  also  focuses  on 
the  way  British  personalities 
profited  from  slavery  op  to  the 

13th  century.  But  many  people 

in  Britain  are  still  walking  on 
carpets  made  by  child  slaves  In 
the  1990s  or  profiting  indi- 
rectly from  the  labour  of  the 

mOTP  than  MwiTUnn  InrihrM. 

uals  we  estimate  to  be  working 
as  slave  labourers  today 

MCkeDottrldge. 

Director, 

Anti-Slavery  International. 
BroomgroveRoad, 

London  SW99TL. 


BRITAIN  did  not  ‘Withdraw 
from  tbe  [slave]  trade  in 
the  early  19th  century"  as  Ron- 
ald Segal  asserts.  Britain’s  Izir 
volvemmt  with  the  trade  as  a 
builder  of  vessels,  manufac- 
turer of  goods  intended  for  the 
trade,  and  ofslavingparapher- 

rrella — tWMwi  and  i-trninc 
jngtwnwn^i/inriurp,^ — 
and  tbg  finanHer  of alaVB- 

worked  enterprises,  continued 

until  frn  fht>  Am>rip«« 

in 1888.  Slavery  was  not  finally 
abolished  In  Britain’s  African 
colonies  until  tbe  19308. 
Marika  Sherwood. 

Institute  of 

Commonwealth.  Studies. 


University  ofLondan. 

I CANNOT  let  go  Ronald 

I Segal's  statement  that  the 
slave  trade  “differs  from  the 
Holocaust,  because  it  was  for 
profit".  The  widespread  use  of 
concentration-camp  inmates, 
civilians  and  prisoners-of-war 
as  slave  labour  in  Germany’s 
armaments  industry  produced 
tremendous  profits,  from 
which  a number  of  post-war 

enmpanips  aro  sHTl  tending 

Slavery  is  always  for  profit 
and  racism  only  its  adjunct. 
John  de  la  Motte. 

II  Dorset  Road, 

London  W54HU. 

BIRMINGHAM  manufac- 
turers may  have  made 
enormous  profits  out  of  the 
slave  trade  but  they  were  care- 
ful to  remain  anonymous  in 
public^such  was  the  strength 
of  abolitionist  sentiments  in 
the  towm  When  Ouladha 
Equiano,  a black  abolitionist, 
visited  the  city  in  the  late  18fe 
century,  he  was  feted  and  hon- 
oured by  many  leading  citi- 
zens. Some  13,000  Brummies 
turned  up  to  hear  Joseph 
Sturge  condemn  slavery  and 
lay  the  foundation  stone  for  the 

nagmpmanflpfltiiin  schQpfe  m 

the  summer  of 1838.  The  extent 
afBritain’s  involvement  in 
slavery  needs  to  be  acknowl- 
edged but  so  does  the  opposi- 
tion to  it  by  large  numbers  of 
working  people. 

Raj  PaL 

Birmingham  Mmenrns 

and  Art  Gallery, 

Birmingham  B3  SDH. 

WE  COULD  redress  this 
historical  injustice  in  the 
creation  of  our  nation’s  wealth 
by  reaching  the  UN  target  for 
overseas  aid  of  0.7  per  cent  of 
GDP.  It  seems  a paltry  burden 
compared  to  the  proportion  of 
GDP  that  poor  nations  pay  in 
foreign  currency  to  service 
debt  I have  seen  much  concern 
for  tbe  rich,  white  formers  In 
ZImbabwewho  might  lose  out 
from  Mugabe's  land  reforms 
and  very  little  for  tbe  black 
families  who  will  benefit. 


Andrew  Pring^ 

4 Nicholas  Close, 
Bradford  BD7  2TB. 


Science  of  the  lambs 

I 


AM  A haemophiliac  and  I 
have  good  reason  to  he 
grateful  for  the  medical 
advances  leading  to  the 
Isolation  and  production  of 
Factor  IX  (These  sheep  are 
clones,  December  19),  That 
doesn't  mean,  however,  that  I 
am  an  enthusiast  for  genetic 
manipulation.  In  feet,  the  op- 
posite is  true,  tf  joulookat 
any  major  scientific  break- 
through since  the  second 

world  war,  the  story  has  been: 

fantastic  scientific  discovery; 
rush  to  implement  it;  ffnd  out 
afterwards  why  more  time 
should  have  been  taken. 

In  the  case  afhaemophU- 
iacs,  file  unbelievable  ad- 
vances In  blood  products 

mAartf  fhnt-  ygg,  thousands  nf 

people’s  everyday  lives  were 

i'mprrvm*^  rtMfrl 

were  destroyed  by  unscreened 
blood  products  infecting  pa- 
tients with  tbe  HIV  virus.  I am 
still  tested  every  year  to  see  if  I 

have  been  infected  by  blood 
products  administered  in  the 
1980s. 

Steve  Elsworth. 

9 Old  Castle  Road, 

Weymouth.  Dorset  DT4  8QB. 

ONE  aftbe  reasons  we  are 
becoming  tied  into  tech- 

niqnog  agrfnnlngtn  prn- 

duce  pharmaceuticals  is  be- 
cause genes  are  being 
patented.  Companies  also  own 
the  monopoly  rights  to the 
products  (le  animals)  of  con- 

hmHwv;  fw-hnfllngiM  litre 
elftfiingand  decfflehpw, 


whether  and  by  whom  they 
canbeused-lfaccmpany 
owns  the  patent  to  a human 
gene  and  it  also  undertakes 
doning,  it  is  inevitable  that 
the  drug  will  be  produced  in 
this  way. 

Those  companies  develop- 
ing alternatives,  such  as  cell , 
culture  to  produce  human  / 
proteins,  wffl  not  have  access 
to  the  gene  (or  only  at  prohibi- 
tive cost  if  they  wish  to  pro- 
duce it).  Is  society  being  Wack- 
mailed  by  commercial 
interests?  A better  way  to  save 
lives  would  be  for  as  many 

approaches  as  possible  to 

drugproduction  to  be  encour- 
aged. Patenting  genes  and  liv- 
ing organisms  acts  against 
this  and  restricts  society’s 
choices. 

Sue  Mayer.' 

Director,  Gene  Watch, 

Hairmiwtow 

Post  Office  Row, 

Buxton,  Derby  SK178QS. 

A CCORDING  to  my  article 
#V(Genetic  seeds  afhope  and 
despair,  December  18),  I be- 
lieve that  biotechnology  can 
-end”  malnutrition,  which 
can  be  “banished"  accord- 
ingly. I did  not  make  any  such 
assertions  in  my  text  as  sub- 
mitted, which  simply  stated 
that  biotechnology  can 
“address  the  issue”  of  malnu- 
trition. I am  Indeed  optimistic 
about  plant  biotechnology. 
However,  tbe  unwarranted  as- 
sertion put  into  my  mouth  is  a 
dreadftil  example  of  the  tech- 


nocratic crassness  which 


opposed  to  research  and  de- 
velopment of  this  sort 
Dr  Bernard  Dixon- 

130  CornwaH  Road, 

Ruislip  Manor. 

Middlesex  HA4  6AW. 

Traditional  breeding 
I methods  exchange  gates 
between  very  closely-related 
species,  which  retain  their 
natural  order  in  fixe  DMA. 

This  is  vital  for  the  integrity  of 


to  exist  ami  work  in  families. 
The  movement  of  a single 

gene  by  the  reductionist  ap- 
proach ctf  genetic  engineering 

between  totally  unrelated  or- 
ganisms (eg  an  “anti-freeze”  ■' 
gene  from  an  Arctic  fish  into 
tomatoes  to  produce  frost 
resistance)  results  in  the  un- 
controlled, randomsplfoing  of 
file  foreign  gene  into  tbe  host 
DNA.  This  invariably  dis- 
rupts, to  alesser  or  greater 
degree,  natural  genetic  order 

and  biochemical  activity. 

The  splicing  of  a piece  of 
Spice  Girls’  music  in  the 
middle  afa  Mozart  symphony 
(or  vice  versa)  can  hardly  be 
railed  harmonious.  Genetic 
engineering  therefore  clearly 
violates  basic  principles  of 
genetic  function. 

^Aninrlwl  ill  win 

molecular  pathology), 

96  Mead  Road, 

Edgware, 

Middlesex  HAS  6LJ. 


■FrTwerenotforltsbreaih- 
B taking  arrogance,  I would 
suspect  that  Anita  Roddick's 
letter  (December  »)  was  an  at- 
tempt at  saVparody-  She  criti- 
cises Monsanto  for  attempting 
•tn  find  a market  for  the  prod- 

acts  n±J  has  spent  billions  de- 
veloping— and  if  [itl  can’t  find 
one.  fit’ll]  make  ft".  Does  the 
Body  Shop  not  do  fid*  and,  if 

not,  should  its  shareholders 
not  be  concerned? 

The  kind  of  woolly,  mystic 

green  nonsense  thatMs  Rod- 
didr  peddles  la  ecological  illit- 
eracy. Environmental  crisis 
can  only  be  averted  by  anlight- 


tfae  global  ecosystem  ttiafin- 


Dr  Iain  Stevenson. 
6 Grange  Road. 
Bishop’s  Startfoid, 
Herts  CM235NQ. 


_ peering  and  biotechnology 
must  he  discussed  butlfear 
this  fs  impossible  because 

science  has  become  the  new 

bogeyman.  We  treat  ft  with 
suspicion,  ignorance  and  fear. 
With  education  and  balanced 
repeating,  we  may  realise  that 
genetic  engineering  has  the  po- 
tential for  greatness.  By  deny- 
ing this  greatoess  through 
scare  stories  and  in-informed 

posturing,  we  may  be  doing 
ourselves  more  harm  than 

good. 

Barry  Dyson. 

8 Norbreck  Avenue, 
Manchester  MZL  8TG. 


An  Irish  line 

DOYGreensIadefaathis 
almost  authoritative  when 
writing  about  media  coverage . 
(^Northern  Ireland  (The  big 
question.  Media,  December 
15).  The  British  government's 
version  of  “the  Northern  Ire- 
land problem” — a conflict  be- 
tween two  antagonistic  sets  of 
people,  with  forces  of  the 
Crown  attempting  to  keep  the 
peace — is  slavishly  followed 
by  all  our  major  newspapers. 

Irish  governments  have 
adopted  an  effectively  similar 
posttkm,  and  so  has  file  Dub- 
lin media- Given  an  IRA  kill- 
ing in  England  and  a loyalist 
killing  in  South  Armagh,  the 
Irish  Times  has  devoted  more 
space  to  the  former,  while  the 
latter  has  had  Nuriy  a men- 
tion this  side  of  the  water. 

The  Guardian  must  not 
merely  avoid  hysteria  when 
Gerry  Adams  goes  to  Downing 
Street.  It  must  dare  to  present 
the  British  publicand  politi- 
cians with  file  territory’s 
more  complex  realities. 

Frank  Kennedy. 

Justice  and  Peace  Commission. 
Archdiocese  afLtverpool, 
Liverpool  L3  5RQ.. 


On  parade 

IftfHY,  an  the  day  that  anew 

WW  press  code  on  privacy  is 
announced  flowgiinvpthg 
HIV  status  of  young  women 
displayed  in  public,  together 
with  fall  photo  (Poster  pro- 
cteims  woman  free  of  Aids, 
December  19)?  . 

The  Army  still  seams to  ec- 
pect  soldiers  to  take  no  respon- 
sibility for  themselves  or 
their  own  actions.  Instead,  it  is 
these  so-called  feckless  young 
women,  who  have  been  “lib- 
eral with  their  affections", 

4urtng  iwwnigp>flrtngjhiift««nt 

young  men  to  indulge  In  con- 
sensual sex.  The  Army  advice 
to  the  soldiers  is  to  gettested 


for  HIV.  Better  to  tell  them,  to 

ny  fnfwImTMi  fa  ftu>  flnit  pTara 

Having  a test  does  not  give 
people  a cure. 

We  aH have  responsibilities 
for  OUT  own  wwwwl 

actiOPS  and  gnqwmwPTithaflfl 
responsibility  forproviding 
more,  better  and  continuing 
HIV  education  (especially,  it 
seams,  in  ArTT^rarmratririgr*) 
anil  lhrfiipporiiiigp<M|feHv. 
ing  with  HIV  (of  whatever 
backgrounds),  who  need  pri- 
vacy and  confidentiality,  not 

press  hysteria  and 
criminality.  • 
JfohirtGcholsoiu 
Director.  ‘ ' 5 1 ' 

George  House  Trust 
75  Airbrick  Green, 
Manchester  M12  6FX. 


News  from  the  unhappy  environment  of  television 

I HAVE  been  personally  at- 
I tacked  and  vQlfiedformak- 


ing  the  series  Against  Nature 
for  Channel  4,  while  the  televi- 
sion production  company 
RDF  has  been  accused  of  being 
part  of  a devious  communist 
plot  to  undermine  environ- 
mentalism (Marxists  found 
alive  in  C4,  December  18). 

Tour  journalists  (who  are 
known  environmentalists)  ac- 
cuse me  variously  of  being  on 
the  far  right,  the  for  left,  of 
voting  New  Labour,  ofbeinga 
“classic  liberal"  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  Revolutianary  Com- 
munist Party,  an  organisation 
which  was  disbanded  over  a 
year  ago.  I seem  to  occupy 
every  point  of  the  political 
spectrum. 

For  the  record,  I have  never 
been  a member  of  any  political 
organisation.  I am.  however, 
guilty  of  being  a director  of 
RDF  Televison,  which  has 
produced  several  pro-environ- 
mentalist programmes,  In- 
cluding one  recently  on  C4, 
which  was  also  commissioned 
by  my  fellow  “intellectual 
coward",  Sara  Ramsden. 


RDF's  managing  director. 
Against  Nature’s  executive  • . 
producer  and  fellow  “crank” 
David  Frank,  voted  Conserva- 
tive at  tbe  last  election  and, 
for  your  information,  sup- 
ports ArsenaL 

These  attacks  reveal  a sinis- 
ter side  of  environmentalists, 
who  try  to  intimidate  anyone 
who  challenges  what  they  say 
and  do.  Against  Nature 
was  factually  accurate  down 
to  the  smallest  detail  and  the 
only  thing  that  motivated  its 
makers  was  to  get  at  file  truth. 

And  the  truth  is  that  West- 
ern environmentalists  are 
blocking  desperately  needed 
industrial  developments  in 
the  Third  World  and  else- 
where, and  stand  accused  of 
needlessly  consigning  mil- 
lions of  people  to  poverty  acid 
eariy  death-  The  reason  your 
Journalists  didn't  like  Against 
Nature  Is  because  they  are  en- 
vironmentalists and  we  dared 
to  criticise  them. 

Martin  Durkin. 

RDF  Television, 

374  North  End  Road, 

London  SW6. 


P*ANK  Furedi  (Letters,  De- 
■ cemberl9)  is  quick  to  deny 
political  bias  but  makes  no  at- 
tempt to  answer  the  mare  sub- 
stantial charges  of  distortion 

and  inaccuracy  made  against 
his  C4  series  attacking  the  - 
Green  movement  Another 
correspondent  Darryl 
Bidder,  repeats  the  false 
claim  that  Greens  oppose  im- 
provements to  the  standard  of 
living  of  people  in  file  third 
world. 

I am  active  in  both  the 
Green  Party  and  fee World  De- 
velopment Movement  and 
know  of  no  conflict  between 
the  two.  The  Green  Party  ad- 
vocates immediate  and  sub- 
stantial Increases  In  foreign 
aid,  and  a more  thorough  scru- 
tiny cf  it  to  ensure  that  it 
redly  does  go  to  raise  tbe  stan- 
dard ofliring  of file  poorest 
people,  rather  than  to  fill  file 
pockets  of  administrators  and 
industrialists  involved  in  cte- 
structure  mega-projects  like 
thePerganDam. 

Brian  Fewster. 

89a  Winchester  Avenue, 
Leicester  LE3 1AY. 


Poetic  licence 


OU  report  that  conserva- 


reprieve  for  Lord  Byron’s  an- 
cestral home,  Newstead 
Abbey”  (Mining  firm  lifts 
threat  to  Byron’s  abbey,  De- 
cember 13). Which  conserva- 
tionists are  these? 

Ifyou  had  spoken  to  Michael 
Foot;  the  Byron  Society,  Not- 
tingham City  Council,  or  to 
anyone  involved  in  the  cam- 
paign tn  protect  the  historic 
Angustinian  priory,  you  would 
have  heard  amore  united  res- 
ponse to  Midlands  Mining's 

revised  plan.  The  effects  of  coal 
workings  around  an 800-year- 
old  ancient  monument  stQl 

give  cause  for  concern.  Damage 
may  not  reveal  itadf  for  many 
years,  but  tbe  result  could  lend 
the  term  "listed  building”  a 
whole  new  meaning. 

Many  questions  remain  un- 
answered until  file  indepen- 
dent damage  assessment 
report  is  released  in  the  new 
year.  Any  talk  cf  celebration 
is,  at  best,  premature.  . ' um- 
titr  Graham  Chapman. 
Leader, 

Nottingham  City  CouncH. 
Nottingham  NGl  ZDT. 


Dancing  to  a 
different  tune 

| puts  A Votmg  may  berate 
Linen  for  not  dancing  (Can’t 
Dance?  won’t  dance!.  G2,  De- 
cember 18).  but  at  feast  some  of 
us  know  the  difference  be- 
tween *faena  Marie  and  Tina 

Cfrartes-  fire  former  being  res 
ponsibte  for  such  fabulous 
tonk  anthems  as  Behind  The 
Groove,  whilst  it  was  Tina 

Charles  who  sang  I Love  To 

Love(.. . but  my  baby  Just 
loves  to  dance).  And  yes,  I dm 
dance  to  Teena  Marie,  but  I 

canVwont  dance  toTina 
Charles. 

Tony  Wilkes. 

Glyn  Rhosyn.  Forest  View, 
Gienboi,  Mountain  Ash. 

iNhis  review  of  the  Govern- 
I menfs  proposed  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  (Unlocking 
the  truth.  Law.  December  16>, 
Maurice  Frankel  overlooks 
the  fact  that  the  Act  wBl  not 
include  Scotland.  Apparently  . 
Scots  are  to  he  kept  to  the  dark 
until  the  Scottish  parliament 
gets  around  to  giving  us  an  Fed 
Act  of  our  own. 

F Gillingham. 

39  Cessnock  Place, 

Kilmarnock  KA13QD. 

OTEPHEN  Bates  writes  that 
Oat  a recent  press  confer- 
ence I tolda  Swedish  journal- 
ist to  learn  English  (A  straight 
Une  is  needed  from  spin  doc- 
tors, December  18).  This  is  a 
total  invention  and  I would 
ask  you  to  publish  this  letter 

byway  of  correction. 

Alastair  Campbell. 
ChiefPress  Secretory. 

10  Downing  Street, 

London  SW1A  2AA. 

X/OU  state  that  the  RAC  de- 
T elded  to  stop  giving  break- 
down priority  to  lone  female 
drivers  after  complaints  that 
the  Act  may  leave  us  open  to 
action  from  male  members  in 

more  precarious  circum- 
stances (Who  needs  the  Sex 
Discrimination  Act,  Women 
December  16).  We  would  like  to 
reassure  female  members  that 
we  continue  to  give  priority  to 
any  member  at  risk  and,  in  tbe 
majority  of  cases,  they  happen 
to  be  female. 

Edmund  King.  ■ 

RAC  Motoring  Services, 

Brent  Terrace, 

London  NW2 1LT. 


use  the  term  “homosex- 
ual stalker*’  in  your  article 
(Stalker  targets  Spielberg.  De- 
cember  19)?  Had  this  stalker 
been  heterosexual,  you  most 
certainly  would  never  have 
written  “heterosexual 
stalker”  in  the  story 
DGehris. 

Chicago.  . - 


We  may  edit  letters;  shorter 
ones  are  mors  likely  to  appear. 
Please  supply  a lull  address 


A Country  Diary 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE:  The 
skills  of  the  haymaker  are 
practised  in  the  warm  days  of 
June,  hopefally  with  a light 
breeze  in  attendance.  But  the 
results  are  not  folly  measur- 
able until  the  onset  of  winter 
obliges  one  to  cut  the  baler 
twine  and  release  the  hay  for 
fiie  delectation  of  a flock  of 
hungry  sheep,  as  a blasting 
easterly  gale  puts  an  edge  on 
their  appetite.  Hay  has  been 
served  with  morning  rations 
for  our  Herdwicks  far  some 
weeks.  My  own  cut,  achieved 
with  much  sweat,  has  long 
gone,  so  it  must  have  been  ac- 
ceptable. for  sheep,  even 
hungry  sheep,  are  very  fastid- 
ious about  their  hay. 

So  we  have  moved  on  to  the 
bales  provided  by  Mr . 
Bracher,  our  supplier,  who 
makes  excellent  hay  on  his 
land  lathe  Vale  of  Berkeley. 
A popular  supplier  is  Mr 
Bracher,  and  his  hay  is 
dearly  good  enough  to  attract 
fire  local  villains.  Liz,  who 
keeps  her  horses  in  apaddock 
across  file  lane,  lost  10  bales 
overnight  to  an  opportunist 


theft  which  targeted  her  road- 
side store.  This  week's  icy 
blast  from  the  east  has  meant 
that,  at  ration  time,  there  are 
already  ewes  assembled 
around  the  baler  as  I arrive 
with  a cheery  morning  greet- 
ing and  the  bucket  of  ewe 
nuts.  And  mouths  are  already 
plucking  the  hay  through  the 
grille  as  I am  spreading  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  cold. 
Tiny  Willie,  the  apprentice 
ram,  seems  to  be  getting 
round  the  ewes  with  a modest 
competence.  None  of  them  are 
to  be  sear  queuing  at  the  fence 
to  try  to  get  to  know  the  ram 
on  the  land  below  us.  proof 
that  the  reproductive  impera- 
tive is  being  satisfied,  despite 
Tiny  Willie’s  youth  and  nov- 
ice status.  Since  he  was  partly 
hand-reared,  he  has  one  real 
advantage  in  not  being  ag- 
gressive to  us — unlike  some 
of  his  predecessors,  for  exam- 
ple Donald,  the  Soay.  and 
Gladstone,  the  satanic-look- 
ing  Black  Welsh  Mountain 
ram,  who  needed  a very  wide 
berth  at  topping  time. 

COUN  LUCKHURST 


Honey,  I just  killed  Father  Christmas 


Mark  Lawson 


Fi 


OR  anyone  who  thinks 
that  the  modern  Christ- 
mas represents  a pow- 
erful moral  story 
turned  into  a festival  of  chil- 
drens^ toys,  this  week  conve- 
niently offered  a story  about 
childrens’  toys  with  a strong 
moral  The  news  that  685  Jap- 
anese television  viewers  had 
been  taken  to  hospital  (200  of 
them  detained  there)  after 
watching  a childrens’  cartoon 
on  Taesday  has  taken  the  de- 
bate about  the  effects  of  enter- 
tainment into  new  areas.  The 
showJPokemon  (Pocket  Mon- 
sters), wffl  become  to  tire  dis- 
cussion cf  television  regula- 
tion what  e-coli  and 
salmonella  are  to  arguments 
over  food  safety. 

The  Pokemon  are  fire  Tokyo 
equivalent  cf  the  Teletubbies 
— the  shops  are  fall  of  over- 
priced. related  produce  — al- 


though their  catchphraae 
would  perhaps  be  mare  "big 
thump"  than  the  "big  hugs”  of 
our  own  toddler-icons.  Tues- 
day’s show  featured  a simu- 
lated explosion  followed  by  a 
strobe-light  effect.  The  vomit- 
fag,  seizures  and  breathing 
difficulties  experienced  by 
those  admitted  to  hospital 
have  led  some  experts  to  sug- 
gest that  the  special  effect  in- 
duced a kind  of  epilepsy. 
Others  have  speculated  that 
reports  of  a genuine  and  iso- 
lated epileptic  reaction 
resulted  in  mass  hysteria. 

Yet  — whatever  fire  results 
of  medical  and  psychiatric  in- 
quiry — the  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  story  are 
likely  to  be  moral.  Headlines 
like  “TV  show  puts  200  chfl r 
dren  in  hospital"  seem  to 
make  explicit  a connection 
previously  merely  implied. 
They  cut  out  the  Jnidrilgmjm. 
Moralists  and  parental  organ- 
isations have  long  suggested 
that  visual  entertainment 
might  threaten  children’s 
well-being.  But  they  maatit 
this  indirectly:  a person  might 
barm  children  as  a conse- 
quence oT  watching  shoot-out 
mories  or  shows.  Now  we 
seem  to  have  an  incident  in 
which  television  has  sent 
junior  directly  from  couch  to 
emergency  room  trolley.  So  is 


this  a Christmas  fable  about 
the  dangers  of  TV?  My  view  is 
that-  fiua  Japanese  Incident  is  a 

sort  cf  parable,  but  wifh  a 
more  complex  message:  one 
about  the  dilemmas  of 
protection. 

In  file  same  week  that  the 
Pocket  Monsters  accidentally 
laid  waste  to  their  own  audi- 
ence, the  question  cf  the  secu- 
rity of  children  was  high  on 

the  agenda  elsewhere.  An 
armed  siege  at  a Texas  day- 
care centre  wife  80  children 
inside,  though  peacefully 
resolved  yesterday,  can  only 
have  increased  the  paranoia 
of  the  contemporary  parent 
As  a headteacher  recently 
pointed  out,  many  mkkfffi- 
dass  children  now  live  in  a 
high-security  envhxannent,  a 
kind  of  PentouviDe  of  affec- 
tion. Driven  to  school  in  vehi- 
cles more  appropriate  to  the 
needs  cf  UN  peacekeepers, 
they  may  use  their  bikes  only 
within  the  boundaries  of  their 
own  garden  and,  even  then, 
are  padded  like  American 
footballers.  In  summer,  they 
wear  the  warrior  woad  mad* 
popular  by  the  contemporary 
terror  of  the  sun. 

The  word  “guardian”,  that 
long-time  synonym  for  pared, 
has  taken  on  new  meaning,  ff 
any  at  these  children  shnniri 
ever  become  prime  minister 


or  president,  they  wflL  already 
have  useful  experience  of 
being  surrounded  by  paranoid 
security  operatives.  But  — as 
the  Japanese  tnrwtmnt  sug- 
gests — there  is  a paradox  in 
this  armoured  futoww  in- 
creasingly denied  physical  lib- 
erty, modern  children  are  per- 
mitted ever  greater  mental 
freedom.  Through  the  wall  of 
the  stronghold  home,  with  its 
bolted  doore  and  safety-locked 
windows,  a wire  is 
images  and  words. 

The  twitchiar  parents  have 

always  been  suspicions  of  tele- 
vision, and  fire  Japanese  inci- 
dent will  merely  increase 
their  fears.  Yet  television- 
viewing is  relatively  easy  to 
control,  particularly  as  so- 
called  “electronic  babysitter” 
devices  such  as  the  v-chip, 
which  can  block  selected 
channels  from  a house,  be- 
come widespread. 

Whatever  may  have  hap- 
pened in  japan,  fire  real  cause 
for  concern  is  that  television 
remains  by  for  the  most  mor- 
ally responsible  entertain- 
ment feat  a chad  has  access 
to.  Serious  concern  was  ex- 
pressed in  America  this  week 
about  the  levels  of  violence  in 
video  and  computer  games,  (ft 
is  worth  motiioning  here  feat 
the  now-notorious  Pocket 
Monsters  television  show.  In 


Japan  is  a toned-down  version 
of  a video  game.)  Among  tides 
freely  available  in  is 

Postal,  in  which  computer 
software  equips  the  player 
wife  a missile  launcher,  a ma- 
chine gun,  a name  thrower, 
napalm  and  Molotov  cocktails 


In  order  to  win,  the  player 
must  slaughter  assorted  tar- 
gets  ranging  from  soldiers  to 
church-goers  to  pedestrians. 
Their  dying  cries  of  pain  form 
fee  soundtrack,  a special  edi- 
tion for  what  Americans  can 
“fire  holidays”  apparently  in- 
volves faking  out  Santa  Claus 
himself  in  a spectacular 
explosion.  Another  game  — 
Carmegeddon  — gives  points 
for  killing  pedestrians. 

• Afeough  on  sale  in  Britain 
(where  Carmegeddon  was  de- 
vised), the  American  versions 
are  notably  more  graphic  than 
those  available  elsewhere,  be- 
cause of  tire  country’s  consti- 
tutional neurosis  about  free 
expression.  In  countries  wife 
fewer  lawyers,  a backlash  has 
begun.  Postal  is  banned  in 
Australia,  and  Carm&eddon 
has  recently  been  outlawed  in 
Brazil.  Germany  does  not 
allow  games  featuring  explicit 
violence  to  imman*  prefer- 
ring frogs  and  zombies  to  be 
splattered.  Yet  — and  here 
modem  parents  wife  their 
Fort  Knax-nurturing  should 


become  reaDy  nervous  — such 
government  regulation  now 
has  no  Impact  beyond  moral 
symbolism.  When  Postal  was 
removed  from  Australian 
shops,  it  was  simply  placed  on 
the  Internet,  from  where  It 
has  been  enthusiastically 
downloaded.  In  a cute  touch, 
the  sections  of  fee  population 
that  the  player  cf  Postal  gets 
to  devastate  include  a group  of 
campaigners  against  video 
violence  with  their  little  com- 
puterised placards. 

Here  lies  a final  seasonal 
moral.  What  the  really  serious 
parent  --  fee  kind  with  the 
aipply  of  knee-pads  and  crash 
helmets  and  sun-cream  and 
four-wheel  drives  — buys 
their  children  for  Christmas 
these  days  is  a home  com- 
puter. This  is  widely  seen  as 
am  educational  and  improving 
gift,  in  fact,  as  fee  American 

reports  suggest,  children  may 

be  being  offered  a season 
tfakettothe  badlands  of  inter- 

ac“ye.  massacre 

entertainment. 

If  fee  Japanese  video  illness 
fa  seen  as  a modem  Christmas 
fable,  then  this  is  its  meaning. 

ever  More  pro- 
tected,  fefldreaa’  minds  are 
Pfoej*»shraJy  more  vulnera- 
ble. The  house-arrest  genera- 
tion qf  children  are  at  risk 
from  electronic  assailants. 
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COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


Will  we  learn  the  lessons  of 
a tale  of  two  economies? 


Commentary 


Martin 

Woollacott 


THERE  was  once  an- 
other time  when 
events  in  a not  much 
known  or  well  under- 
stood Aslan  country  called 
Korea  took  a turn  that  fright- 
ened the  world.  What  was  at 
stake  then  was  not  the  stock- 
markets  or  the  global  econo- 
my, but  the  globe  itself.  As 
North  Korean  and  Chinese 
troops  pushed  south  in  No- 
vember and  December  1950, 
driving  sometimes  panicky 
and  disorganised  American, 
South  Korean,  and  Common- 
wealth troops  before  them, 
the  Americans  came  dose  to 
using  nuclear  weapons.  Presi- 
dent Harry  Truman  wrote  in 
his  diary  in  early  December 
“It  looks  like  World  War  m is 
here...'1 


In  early  December  Clement 
Attlee  flew  to  Washington  to 
dissuade  the  Americans  from 
dropping  the  bomb.  He  failed. 
Using  nuclear  weapons 
remained  a serious  possibil- 
ity well  on  into  the  new  year. 
On  Christmas  Eve.  General 
Douglas  MacArthur  sent 
Washington  a list  of  targets 
fbr  which  he  “needed”  a total 
of  31  atomic  bombs.  MacAr- 
thur's  dismissal,  when  it 
came,  did  not  by  any  means 
and  the.  nuclear  planning 
Congressman  Albert  Gore, 
the  vice-president's  father, 
raised  the  question  much 
later  in  the  war. 

It  was  not  a happy  Christ- 
mas in  Washington  or  other 
Western  capitals.  By  Boxing 
Day.  the  Chinese  were  ovef 
the  38th  paraflaL'the  dividing 
line  between  north  and  south, 
the  breaching  of  which  the 
United  States  had  called  inter- 
national aggression  when  the 
North  Koreans  crossedit  ear- 
lier In  the  year,  but  which 
they  and-the  South  Koreans 
had  happily  breached  them- 
selves when  it  was  MacAr- 
thur who  was  driving  the 
Korean  People's  Army  north. 
In  the  event,  Korea  was  not 


World  War  m,  but  it  was  the 
first  major  military  engage- 
ment between  the  two  blocs 
and  tt  was  a vicious  war 
whose  cruelties  prefigured 
great  viciousness  to  follow  in 
the  next  half  century.  It  was, 
as  Max  Hastings  says  in  his 
history  of  the  struggle,  "a  mil- 
itary rehearsal  for  the  subse- 
quent disaster  in  Vietnam”. 
Out  of  the  Christmas  panic  of 
1950  much  flowed  that  before 
the  weir  was  not  quite  inevita- 
ble. The  ruthless  division  of 
the  world  Into  zones  of  con- 
trol, the  devastation  and 
sometimes  the  actual  parti- 
tion of  societies,  like  Korea, 
unlucky  enough  to  be  at  the 
points  of  confrontation,  the 
world-wide  competition  in 
militarised  indi  retrial  igatirm, 
and  the  elaboration  and  accu- 
mulation of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  — all  these  were 
given  a more  complete  ex- 
pression because  of  the  atti- 
tudes that  were  the  legacy  of 
the  Korean  conflict. 

It  also  harshly  shaped  the 
country  In  which  it  was 
fought  It  brought  physical  de- 
struction, complete  in  the 
North,  widespread  in  the 
South.  If  it  did  not  actually 


create  the  two  Koreas  we 
know  today,  it  certainly  fixed 
the  strategies  of  the  two 
regimes  ruling  the  peninsula. 
It  brought  a paradox.  Both 
Koreas  were  determined  to 
achieve  the  national  strength, 
economic  and  military,  that 
would  insulate  the  country 
from  the  foreign  control  or  in- 
tervention that  barf  been  their 
bitter  experience  under 
Japan.  They  shared  the  old 
adage  “rich  country,  strong 
army”.  The  conflict  between 
them,  however,  forced  a reli- 
ance on  foreign  allies,  making 
unification,  essential  for  true 
independence,  even  more 
remote.  And  the  demands  of 
that  conflict,  reinforcing  the 
power  of  the  party  elite  in  the 
North  and  the  officer  corps  in 
the  South,  contributed  to  the 
authoritarianism  apparent  on 
both  sides  of  the  De-MUita- 
rised  Zone- 

Bath  sides  embarked  on  a 
forced  industrialisation  in 
which  North  Korea  was  ini- 
tially the  leader  and  the 
South  the  laggard,  positions 
now  reversed.  But  the  distor- 
tions of  thi«*  industrialisation 
— the  inefficiencies  and  stu- 
pidities of  the  North  and  the 


corrupt  relationship  between 
government,  corporations 
and  army  in  the  South  — bore 
down  on  the  common  people. 
The  hardness  of  life  in  the 
North  has  often  been  under- 
lined, but  the  way  ordinary 
Southerners  have  time  and 
again  paid  the  price  for  the 
irresponsibility  of  the  corpo- 
rations is  less  often 
remarked.  The  bail-out  of 
1970,  recounted  in  Bruce  Cu- 
mlngs's  history  of  modern 
Korea,  is  typical  The  corpo- 
rations, over  indebted- then  as 
now,  got  thie  government  to  ef- 
fectively cancel  debts  owed  to 
ordinary  Koreans. 

Kim  Dae  Jung,  South 
Korea's  new  president,  is  one 
of  the  minority  of  Koreans 
who  have  any  memory  of  the 
terrible  events  of  1950.  He  was 
21  when  the  war  against 
Japan  ended  and  Korea 
briefly  hoped  for  liberty  and 
unity  before  the  intervention 
of  great  powers  turned  the 
country's  divisions  into  a 
supercharged  civil  war.  He  al- 
most won  the  presidency  in 
1971  against  Park  Chung  Hee 
and  has  since  survived  at- 
tempts at  murder  by  truck 
nnrf  by  drowning,  was  ar- 
raigned on  false  charges  of  In- 
citing the  Kwangju  Rebellion, 
South  Korea's  Tienanmen 
Square,  and  nearly  executed. 
His  election  might  well  be 
taken  as  showing  that  South 
Korea  is,  finally,  a democracy 
rather  than  an  authoritarian 
regime  with  limited  demo- 
cratic mechanisms-  It  might 
also  well  he  taken  as  showing : 
that  the  Korean  war  is  finally 
over,  and  that  the  partition 
which  tt  confirmed  will  be 
overcome  In  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future.  Kim,  with  his  rad- 


ical background,  has  always 
ranked  re-unification  high. 
The  international  framework 
for  such  an  effort  is  beginning 
to  be  in  place,  with  this 
month’s  inaugural  session  in 
Geneva  at  peace  talks  be- 
tween the  two  Koreas,  with 
China  and  the  US,  a hopeful 
development 

Yet  the  difficulties  are  also 
great  and  inextricably  tied  up 
with.  In  particular,  the  state 
directed  industrialisation 
which  has  characterised  both 
regimes  and  which  has  ended 
up  in  both  cases  in  an  eco- 
nomic crisis,  albeit  very  dif- 
ferent in  nature  and  scale  be- 
tween North  and  South.  The 
North’s  state  industrialisa- 


tion produced  the  world's 
most  autarchic  economy, 
whose  largely  sealed  nature 
eventually  brought  near 
bankruptcy,  which  the  loss  of 
aid  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
agricultural  failure  has  com- 
pounded. The  South's  state  in- 
dustrialisation produced  one 
of  the  world's  most  com- 
pletely export-led  and  also 
most  dangerously  indebted 
economies.  The  North  had  al- 
most no  way  of  utilising  out- 
side capital,  while  the  South 
had,  as  it  now  appears,  almost 
too  many  ways  of  doing  so. 
The  North's  situation  natu- 
rally increased  the  despera- 
tion of  the  northern  elite  after 
Kim  il  Sung's  death  and  con- 
tributed to.  the  very  danger- 


ous. if  largely  hidden,  nuclear 
weapons  crisis  between  1993 
and  1995,  which  could  even 
bave  led  to  war  but  which 
was  defused  by  the  Clinton 
administration.  The  South's 
situation  at  first  led  to  trium- 
phalism in  Seoul  and  the  as- 
sumption that  North  Korea 
would  collapse  in  the  manner 
of  East  Germany,  and  that 
South  Korea  would  then  fi- 
nance a re -unification,  as 
West  Germany  did. 

But,  as  the  Australian  stu- 
dent of  Korean  affairs  David 
Reese  pointed  out  in  a recent 
article,  South  Korea  was  even 
before  the  crash  apprehensive 
about  the  costs  of  bailing  out 
the  North.  Now  such  an  oper- 


ation is  out  of  the  question. 
The  reform  and  rehabiliation 
of  its  own  economy  Is  now  the 
priority  for  South  Korea. 
Reese  suggests  that  if  the 
North  Korean  economy  does 
Call  into  even  deeper  trouble, 
with  starvation  a real  pros- 
pect. it  might  be  China  that 
would  come  to  the  rescue  but 
only  with  “just  enough  aid  to 
keep  a separate  state  func- 
tioning in  the  North,  but  one 
that  Is  increasingly  depen- 
dent” on  Beijing-  That  would 
be  an  unhappy  outcome.  His 
more  hopefal  speculation  is 
that  the  humbling  of  South 
Korea  could,  on  the  other 
band,  ease  relations  between 
south  and  north,  since  the 
contrast  between  the  highly 


The  difficulties  of  communist  states  are 
not  completely  separate  from  problems 
capitalist  states  have  .also  not  solved 


succesfUl  tiger  economy  and 
the  highly  unsuccesful  Stalin- 
ist economy  now  appears  less 
sharp  and  more  nuanced  than 
before.  It  makes  the  prospec- 
tive partners  more  equal,  and 
perhaps  would  allow  Kim  Dae 
Jung,  in  time,  to  seriously 
bring  forward  the  confederal 
proposals  for  re-unification 
that  have  always  been  pan  of 
his  programme. 

The  war,  however,  lives  on. 
The  fears  of  1950.  for  instance, 
are  the  main  reason  why  the 
US,  which  still  has  nearly 
40,000  men  in  Korea,  will  not 
sign  the  new  agreement  ban- 
ning land  mines.  The  DMZ  is 
the  most  fortified  line  in  the 
world.  The  Korean  war  could 
be  said  to  bave  opened  our 
era,  so  there  has  been  an  ex- 
pectation that  the  final  cur- 
tain might  be  brought  down 
on  the  Cold  War's  long  drama 
of  terrible  human  damage, 
dangers  avoided  more  by  luck 
than  good  management,  and 
actual  physical  division  in 
the  very  same  pensinsula 
where  armed  confrontation 
began.  H will  not  be  easy,  par- 
ticularly after  South  Korea's 
troubles.  But  those  troubles 
are  at  least  a reminder  that 
the  difficulties  or  communist 
states  in  the  Inst  decade  are 
not  absolutely  unique  to 
them,  or  completely  separate 
from  certain  problems  which 
capitalist  states  have  also  not 
solved. 

Bruce  Cumings  says  that 
Koreans  are  learning  that 
civil  wars  never  have  single 
authors.  If  Korea  in  1950  was 
a lesson  that  the  world 
refused  to  learn,  perhaps 
Korea  nearly  half  a century 
later  will  be  one  of  which  we 
will  take  notice. 


Slouching 
towards 
New  Britain 


Labour  may  have  unleashed  a democratic 
revolution,  says  Anthony  Barnett,  but 
paradoxically  the  country  Is  ahead  of  the  politicians 
in  making  the  psychological  shift  to  democracy 


m s WE  reach  the  end 
of  1997,  it  is  poss- 
rM  ible  to  look  bade 
and  see  just  what  a 
^Mfcwatershfid  the  year 
been.  The  Government 
said  it  wants  a new 
itry.  The  people  in  their 
rent  ways  have  said  we 
ready  for  a new  country, 
•e  will  therefore  be  a new 
i try;  a new  Britain.  But 
t kind  of  new  Britain  will 
e?  Perhaps  the  last  12 
Ihs  have  betel  like  an- 
r 1967  — the  year  when 
energies  gathered  while 
decisive,  shaping 
»lon  was  about  to  come, 
welcome  and  overdue  line 
drawn.  On  May  1,  sod 
in  September,  a goodbye 
raid  to  the  past  In  the  form 
hat  can  be  termed  "Great 
tshness".  This  was  the  na- 
alism  of  Margaret 
cher  and  Enoch  Powell, 
ilixir  of  monetarism,  pri- 
ation  and  near  mystic  ob- 
on  with  the  special  nature 
r institutions, 
e bigotry  of  Powells  de- 
lation of  immigrant  com- 
ities as  “alien  wedps” 
decisively  terminated  o* 
manifestations  after  D*> 
death  — effectively. 
State  occasion  from  ■®tidch 
ae  was  excluded  bees®® 


of  their  colour  or  religion.  The 
Tories  were  characteristically 
adroit  to  their  response.  Pur- 
tflta,  perhaps  the  only  leading 
politician  since  the  war  who 
has  explicitly  dedicated  a 
speech  to  an  attack  on  tolera- 
tion, declared  himself  for 
multi-culturalism.  William 
Hague,  who  had  already 
turned  out  for  die  Netting  Hill 
Carnival,  announced  that  the 
Tories  are  for  “patriotism 
without  bigotry".  The  Tebbit 
Test  was  dumped  into  the  ar- 
chives, despite  his  protests. 

There  was  a sense  cf  relief; 
of  puhUc  setf-asspranoe,  and  a 
sharp  decline  in  deference. 
Britain  is  becoming  a.  democ- 
racy psychologically.  But  the 
shift  has  yet  to  be  matched  po- 
litically. At  the  same  time, 
which  is  equally  significant, 
long-term  institutional  reform 
does  reflect  and  reinforce 
growing  popular  self  confi- 
dence- So  it  Is  not  surprising 
that  there  is  intense  confusion 
over  the  new  govermnenfa  di- 
rection. Zt  can  be  traced  right 
through  the  year.  Cut  to  week 
48. 

Week  48.  take  one:  A macho 
determination  to  show  who  is 
boss  kwds  the  Government  to 
Impose  counter-productive 
cuts  that  could  take  the  morn- 
ing cereal  out  of  the  mouths  of 


the  children  of  stogie  mothers. 
This  is  followed  by  threats  of 
reprisals  when  an  interviewer 
expresses  incredulity  as  his 
question  — did  the  Minister 
want  .to  do  this  or  was  she 
forced  to?  — Is  evaded.  And  the 
language  of  threats  is  reveal- 
ing. The  “John  Humphry’s 
problem”.  This  is  Tnnnnirhiftal 
talk  — who  does  this  upstart 
think  hp  is?  In  effect" Who  will 
rid  us  cf  him?”. . . CUT 

Week  48  take  two:  Queen 
Elizabeth  sheds  a tear  as  she  is 
deprived  of  her  £60  minimi. 
The  Royal  Yacht  is  decommis- 
sioned and  <dd  royalty  brought 
down  to  size  while  on  the  very 
same  day  a Freedom  cf  Infor- 
mation White  Paper  is  wel- 
comed wholeheartedly  by  the 
leading  FOI  campaigner  Mau- 
rice FrankeL  It  is  a day  few 
thought  would  .come.  Freedom 
of  Information  and  no  royal 
yacht  The  two  are  connected 
by  more  than  coincidence. 
Both  continue  a period  of  as- 
tonishing reforms.  . 

Early  next  century  there  wOl 
be  a parliament  in  Scotland,  an 
assembly  in  Wales,  a mayor  in 
there  will  be  oltfeww 
claiming  their  rights  to  court, 
a House  cf  Lords  free  a£  heredi- 
tary peers,  and  elections  tak- 
ing place  under  PR  systems. 
And  all  are  dynamic  changes 


thflt  will  drive  pluralism  fur- 
ther into  conflict  with  our  his- 
torically Hobbeslan,  structur- 
ally outdated  pari  i anientary 
absolutism,  which  we  know  as 
“elective  dictatorship”  but 
which  in  feet  bestows  monar- 
chical powers  on  the 
Executive. 

A high  class  Freedom  cf  In- 
formation Act  should  have 
stood  as  the  triumph  of  the 
new  order,  burying  the 
cramped,  secretive,  sleaze- 
prone  self  interest  of  the  Tory 
State.  It  could  have  been  a sig- 
nal to  the  world  that  Britain 
has  changed  into  another 
country  and  that  “to  govern  as 
New  Labour"  means  to  govern 
to  a new  way.  Instead,  the  Ec- 
clestone affair  made  Labour 
seem  prone  to  bending  its  pol- 
icy to  money-  In  his  support  of 
Geoffrey  Robinson,  Blair  Is 
compared  to  Major  and 
Thatcher,  and  the  method  of 
decision-making  a»mw  all  too 
like  hers.  There  was  no  ftiH 
cabinet  discussion  of  the 
single-mothers  cut  or  the  For- 
mula One  exemption.  Tnctpar^ 
the  arbitrary  application  of 
prime  ministerial  power  has 
been  followed  by  an  obsession 
with  strength. 

Labour  Is  imi  wash  irig  a dem- 
ocratic revolution  yet  It  Is  gov- 
erning as  if,  in  Patrick 
Wright's  phrase,  it  gained 
power  by  a coup.  Its  leaders 
think,  fbr  PTflmplp,  that  they 
would  not  have  won  without 
the  backing  of  the  Sun. 
Whereas  it  was  because  the 
Conservatives  had  already  lost 
public  support  irredeemably 
that  Murdoch  changed  sides. 

In  October,  looking  back  an 
both  the  election  and  the  res- 
ponse to  Diana’s  death.  Blah- 
declared  that  British  voters 
were  motivated  by  compassion 
and  identified  himself  with 
this.  But  at  a critical  point  to 
its  campaign,  two  weeks  before 
the  election.  New  Labour  made  ! 
a bulldog  Us  mascot  and  de- 
ployed it  In  its  party  political 
broadcasts  to  project  Its  patri- 
otic firmness.  The  Dally  Mall 
pointed  out  that  the  animal 
was  “thick-skinned,  impervi- 
ous to  pain  and  not  terribly 
bright”.  Protests  from  minor- 
ity groups  were  even  more  to 
the  point 

The  feet  thattt  lad  been  cas- 
trated did  not  lessen  the  sytn-  j 
holism;  an  amhtan  of  fotoler- 1 


ance  as  fer  removed  from  com- 
passion as  it  is  possible  to  be. 
And  of  coarse  tt  has  a recent 
history.  Peter  Mandelson  pa- 
raded tt  before  the  media  al- 
most ID  years  after  Norman 
Tebbit  did  the  same  to  the  1987 

Campaign 

The  point  of  reminding  our- 
selves cf  this  moment  is  not 
just  to  say  “told  you  so".  The 
mistake  was  understandable. 
What  would  be  unforgivable 
would  be  to  think  that  it  was 
stffl  necessary.  Yet  there  are 
strong  signs  that  Blair's  gov- 
ernment is  heading  down  this 
path.  He  thereby  risks  repeat- 
ing the  basic  error  of  his 
Labour  predecessors. 

FOR  THE  deep  struc- 
ture of  British  power 
since  1945  has  been 
for  Labour  adminis- 
trations to  copy  the 
approach  of  the  previous  domi- 
nant Conservative  premier, 
while  the  Tories  prepare  their 
return  based  on  a genuinely 
new  approach.  Attlee  and  his 
colleagues  were  formed  in 
Churchill's  wartime  Cabinet 
and  continued  with  his  atti- 
tude towards  government. 
They  won  the  next  election  but 
decomposed  internally.  Wilson 
was  mesmerised  by  the  way 
Harold  Macmillan  managed 
the  Conservatives  with  his 
combination  of  gimmicky 
modernism  and  paternalist  re- 
assurance. 

Just  as  Wilson  looked  past 
bis  immediate  Conservative 
opponent,  Edward  Heath,  to 
the  Tory  who  showed  him  how 
to  “handle”  British  power,  so 
Blair  and  Brown  run  the  risk 
of  looking  beyond  Major  to 
regard  Thatcher  as  a model  of 
how  to  rule.  If  they  continue  in  - 
this  way,  then  the  basic  pat- 
tern of  the  Conservative  cen- 
tury will  be  reproduced  into 
the  next  one.  A Labour  govern- 
ment will  once  again  be  seen 
as  a period  in  which  it  is  the 
Tories  who  renew  and  modern- 


ise themselves  for  a farther, 
formative  period  of  office. 

What  has  been  surprising, 
however,  is  the  speed  with 
which  public  opinion,  and  not 
just  “the  left”,  has  resisted  the 
Government's  inclination 
towards  a Thateherite  disposi- 
tion. There  could,  at  last,  be  a 
benign  cycle  at  work.  It  will  be 
decided  by  Europe.  If  the  UK 
falls  back  into  opposition  to 
pnnHnontni  partnership,  all  the 
old  poisons  will  also  bubble 
back  This  is  another  reason  to 
think  that  1998  may  be  the  key 
year  when  the  fall  meaning  of 
1997  is  decided. 

The  grounds  for  pessimism 
are  evident,  the  reasons  for  op- 
timism and  self-belief  more  im- 
portant For  same  years  before 
May  a decisive  majority 
wanted  the  Tories  removed  but 
were  unsure  whether  we,  as  a 
people,  could  manage  it  In 
September  something  rare  oc- 
curred: the  English  moved  in 
vast  numbers  spontaneously 
without  official  leadership.  It 
was  a small  but  important 
shift  it  suggests  neither  repub- 
licanism or  royalism  describe 
the  times. 

Instead,  there  is  an  end  to 
deference  and  the  start  cf  a 
democratic,  European-sty  le 
relationship  to  the  monarchy. 
Today,  the  royals  simply  do 
not  matter  nearly  as  much  as 
they  did.  If  the  Spice  Girls  can 
nominate  Charles  as  their 
manager  and  not  commit  Use 
mojeste,  it  is  because  there  no 
longer  is  old  fashioned 
majesty. 

The  underlying  attitude,  nei- 
ther craven  nor  Jacobin,  was 
demonstrated  in  the  Scottish  i 
referendum  — and.  in  a more 
complex  way,  to  Wales  — as  tt  I 
will  be,  almost  certainly.  In  the 
London  referendum.  Labour 
have  declared  themselves  to  be 
a modem,  people's  govern- 
ment What  they  may  not  have 
reckoned  with  is  that  the  Brit- 
ish are  now  a different  kind  of 
people. 


Thfat  week’s  essayist  was  one  of  the 
foundws  and  ttf*  first  c&rector  of  Charter 
tfio  mo  wment  which  campaiyis  for 
constitutional  roform  In  tho  UK,  and  ham 

attracted  nMrly  75,000  membirs. 

Author  of  Iron  Britannia  and  editor  of 
Power  and  the  Throne*  Anthony  Barnett's 
latest  book.  This  Times  Chw  Consfftutionaf 
Revolution,  is  published  by  Vintage. 


'What  rough  beast,  its  hour  come  round,  slouches  towards 
Bethlehem  to  be  bom?’  — for  New  Labour,  the  answer  to 
Yeats’  question  was  a bulldog  illustration-  andrzej  klimowski 
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Price  war  in  the  air 


Ropghtide . . . Stelio&Hatt-Ioaimou  prepares  to  defend  his  low-cost  routes  against  all  comers  ptotograph:  davd  sauroe 


The  Time  Showroom^ 

Sale  is  Now  On 


Come  to  die  Time  Computers’  Sale  at  your  local 
Time  showroom  and  youHga  the  ben  value  for 
money  b the  land. 

We  make  Ml  our  PCs  in  the  UK 

We  design  and  make  al  the  PCs  we  sell  indudtog 
ow  and  winning  Obtossm  and  Omep  brands. 

Wie  trantrfaane  in  Britain,  employing  orer  TOO 
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10  years  of  service  and  support 

Our  service  Is  also  direct  and  we  have  been 
serving  customers  far  orer  10  years.  Who  dse  can 
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Money  back  guarantee 

Boy  with  confidence  with  complete  peace  of 
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happy  for  whatever  reason,  you  can  return  your  PC 

tauswkhb  14  days  far  a fall  refund  arkxfing 
dethwy  casts. 
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to  the  heights 

KEITH  HARPER  on  an  airline  owner  rising  above  disaster 


vupiteHedAMnyB 


STELIOS  HAJT- 
IOANNOU.  owner 
of  Britain’s  fastest 
growing  cut  price 
airline.  EasyJet. 
put  being  cleared 
of  rnan«tar)ghter  by  the  Ital- 
ian COUrtS  behind  him  this 
week  and  briskly  opened  two 
new  routes  to  Palma.  Major- 
ca, and  Geneva,  from  his 
Luton  basa 

The  energetic  Mr  Haji-Ioan- 
nou,  30,  took  charge  of  the 
Palma  inaugural,  glad-hand- 
ing the  passengers,  some  of 
whom,  paid  £49  for  a single 
journey.  Hie  expressed  relief 
at  the  end  of  the  court  case, 

and  pondered  an  the  potential 
of  his  next  project,  opening 
up  new  destinations  from  Ea- 
syjefs second  hub  at  Liver- 
pool. He  has  consistently  de- 
nied the  ■ manslaughter 
allegations,  which  arose  from 
an  explosion  aboard,  a ship 
called  the  Haven  six  years 
ago.  Five  of  the  crew  died  and 
it  provoked  one  of  the  Medi- 
terranean’s worst  ecological 
disasters. 

• THp  rlhrwv  nf  the  mfiw  min- 

cided  with  Easyjefs  rapid  ex- 
pansion, two  months  after  the 
company  was  given  licences 


by  the  Civil  Aviation  Author- 
ity to  run  the  airiine  with  its 
own  planes,  rather  than  as  a 
franchise  operation. 

At  the  time  of  the  explosion, 
Mr  Haji-Ioannu  was  the  22- 
year-old  chief  executive  of  the 
shipping  company  owned  by 
his  fetter.  The  Haven  was  18 
years  old  when  It  readied 
Genoa  on  its  final  voyage.  The 
experts’  report  confirmed 
that  there  were  key  flaws  in 
fhn  ship  and  its  machinery, 
but  concluded  that,  “the  de- 
fects and  malfunctions  ascer- 
tained . . . cannot  be  consid- 
ered as  being  «m«ng  the 
causes  of  the  explosion”. 

The  costs  arising  from  the 
accident  were  originally  fixed 
by  a Genoa  court  at  £280  mil- 
lion, but  the  figure  has  been 
pared  down  in  a string  of 
legal  actions. 

He  admitted  that  in  the 
days  leading  up  to  the  deci- 
sion. he  hardly  slept  "I  used 


to  wake  up  in  a chid  sweat 
wondering  what  was  going  to 
happen.  The  allegations  were 
terrible,  but  I think  that  they 
can  now  be  put  behind  me. 
One  thing  the  accident  has 
taught  me  is  the  Importance 


He  would  not  say  what  Ea- 
syJet Is  worth,  but  confirmed 
tftat  his  fetter  gave  him 
£5  million  to  start  the  com- 
pany two  years  ago.  He  has 
spent  £1  m iTtkm  on  training 
and  nobody  in  the  industry 
he  is  the  king  a profit 
yet,  but  he  is  doing  much  bet- 
ter than  his  neighbour  and 
rival  Debonair. 

Mr  Haji-Ioannu  rfafms  to 
have  made  a smftb  operating 
profit  in  his  second  year,  but 
the  industry’s  view  is  that  the 
card  of  next  year  will  be  his 
real  test,  and  that  the  com- 
pany stm  has  some  way  to  go 
to  prove  itself  against  suc- 
cessful no-frills  carriers  like 
Ryanair  and  the  emerging 
threat  from  the  British  Air- 
ways oEfthoot 

EasyJet  will  survive  while 
it  has  the  private  wealth  of 


be  in  place  by  AprU,  more 
needs  to  be  done.  EasyJet  ul- 
timately wants  its  own  pur- 
pose-designed terminal,  but 

threats  to  move  to  Liverpool 
or  Stansted  are  regarded  as  a 
bluff,  although  the  company 
launched  two  new  services  to 
Nice  and  Amsterdam  from 
Liverpool  in  October,  and  in- 
tends to  double  up  on  the  ser- 
vices It  operates  from  Luton. 

British  Airways  has  based 
much  of  its  proposed  “blue 
skies”  low  cost  airline  on  Ea- 
syJefs experience.  Mr  Haji- 
Ioannu  met  BA’s  chief  execu- 
tive, Bob  Ayiing,  in  New 
York,  and  said;  “He  paid  me 
lots  of  compliments  and  sug- 
gested that  BA  might  take  a 
stake  in  my  airline.”  He  con- 
cedes that  he  was  Battered, 
and  there  followed  several 
months  of  negotiation,  includ- 


ing Barbara  Gaammi,  BA's 
new  no-frihs  boss,  taking  an 
EasyJetSight  from  Amster- 
dam to  Luton  on  March  20. 
On  March  27,  Ayiing  sent  Mr 
Haji-Ioannu  a fex  pulling  out 
of  the  deal,  anticipating  prob- 
lems with  regulatory  ap- 


ute  rapid  turnaround  times, 

ensure  that  the  737*8  are  oper- 
ating tor  maximum  returns. 

So  far  the  airline’s  growth 
has  been  conservative  In 

Europe.  Other  than  its  Luton 
services  to  Amsterdam.  Nice. 
Barcelona,  now  Palma  and 
Geneva,  tour  Scottish  destina- 
tions, and  its  Liverpool  ser- 
vices. it  Is  present  only  on  the 
Amsterdam-Nice  route. 

EasyJet’s  low.  one-way,  un- 
restricted fares,  normally 
give  it  an  important  'edge  over 
the  major  carriers,  which 
oblige  passengers  to  pay  the 
same  for  a one-way  trip  as  for 
a return  flight  and  impose 
conditions  such  as  Saturday 
night  stopovers. 

Small  businessmen  and 
women,  in  particular,  have 
been  attracted  by  the  ability 
to  take  in  a second  European 
city  during  a trip  without 
paying  punitively  high  feres. 
A CAA  survey  last  year 
showed  that  the  business 
traveller  accounted  for  28  per 
cent  of  EasyJefs  traffic. 

But  Dutch  carrier  ELM'S 
pricing  cm  the  routes  between 
Nice  and 


The  allegations  were  terrible,  but  I think  they 
can  be  put  behind  me.  One  thing  the  accident 
has  taught  me  is  the  importance  of  safety9 


the  Haji-loannn  family  be- 
hind it  To  this  rad,  Mr  Haji- 
Ioamm  has  made  sore  that 
his  entry  into  the  market  has 
used  technology  to  the  foil  to 
give  it  a low-cost  base. 

The  company  has  invested 
heavily  in  advertising  and 
promotion,  sporting  its  reser- 
vations telephone  numbers 
on  its  aircraft.  Its  reserva- 
tions staff  are  paid  by  com- 
mission only,  receiving  80p 
for  every  ticket  sold.  How- 
ever, the  large  photographs  of 
Mr  Haifrloannu  at  Easyjefs 
headquarters,  hacking  in  the 
friendly  atmosphere  of  his 
regular  staff  parties,  suggest 
that  herenjoys  a good  relation- 
ship with  hi<t  employees. 

The  head  office  Is  virtually 
paperless,  with  all  communi- 
cations sent  and  received  by 
computer.'  Everyone  has  ac- 
cess to  information.  “Staff 
can  simply  get  into  my  com- 
puter and  read  everything  in 
it,”  says  Mr  Hajl-InarintL 

The  carrier’s  rapid  develop- 
ment has  gobbled  up  all  the 
available  capacity  at  Luton. 
While  plans  to  expand  the 
parallel  taxiway  and  passen- 
ger handling  fanflitiftH  should 


provaL  “If  BA  believed  ac- 
quiring EasyJet  would  be 
anti-competitive,  why  pro- 
ceed in  the  first  place?”  asked 
Haji-Ioannu.  He  believes  he 
has  identified  a weak  link  in 
the  “bine  sky”  armoury.  If 
you  fly  on  a 757  from  Heath- 
row to  the  south  of  France  in 
BA’s  Chib  Europe,  yon  pay 
£660,  he  says,  but  if  you  fly  in. 
a 737,  Ms  Cassani’s  choice,  tor 
£150-200, » you  get  a good  deaL 
‘Tor.  how  much  longer  will 
toe  suckers  pay  £660?” 

After  two  years,  EasyJet  is 
entering  a period  of  consoli- 
dation, which  means  that  Mr 
Haji-Ioannu  is  treading  cau- 
tiously rnyH!  he 'has  studied 
thn  outcome  Of  BA’S  Ij^unnh 
next  year. 

EasyJet  started  out  with 
two  leased  737s,  but  now  owns 
six.  It  has  orders  for  another 
12,  with  the  aim  of  bumping 
up  annual  passenger  numbers 
from  three  to  six  million. 

Planning  the  airline’s  ex- 
pansion has  been  difficult, 
due  to  the  uncertainty  of  ob- 
taining used  aircraft  in  an 
overpriced  market  High  utili- 
sation levels  of  1X5  hours  a 
day.  made  possible  by  20  min- 


Luton  are 
causing  con- 
cern. This 
led  to  a com- 
plaint to  the 
European 
Commission 
that  KLM 
has  been 
matching  EasyJet's  feres  on 
an  unrestricted  basis.  Mr 
Haji-Ioannu  says  that  KLM 
matching  its  lowest  feres  on 
the  Amsterdam  route  has 
damaged  its  business. 

He  needs  a little  more  than 
Ids  cheapest  fere  to  break 
even.  On  toe  Scottish  routes, 
tiie  lowest  fere  is  £29,  and  the 
highest  £69.  On  some  routes, 
such  as  Nice,  feres  are  low- 
ered to  stimulate  business  in 
the  winter  season.  But  Easy- 
jet  wants  to  maximise  loads, 
not  revenues.  The  objective  is 
100  per  cent,  and  the  target 
this  year  is  70  per  cent,  but 
there  is  still  some  way  to  go. 

The  key  to  Easyjefs  profit- 
ability lies  in  how  It  chooses 
to  grow.  Making  money 
should  come  easily  if  it  sticks 
to  affordable  secondary  mar- 
kets, like  Luton  and  Liver- 
pool. But  unless  it  can  count 
on  substantial  EU  measures 
to  prevent  KLM-style  pricing 
policies,  a confrontation  with 
a large  carrier  could  bring  it 
down.  Southwest  Airlines,  it 
should  be  remembered,  is  one 
erf  the  last  no-frills  carriers  to 
have  survived  a shoot  out 
with  the  big  bays. 


Agnelli  family’s  baby  driver 
takes  back  seat  role  at  Fiat 


Euro  Eye 


John  Glover 
in  Milan 


FIAT’S  ruling  Agnelli 
family  has  moved  fast 
to  replace  Giovanni  Al- 
berto Agnelli,  who  died 
last  Saturday,  aged  83,  as  the 
designated  heir  of  honorary 
president  Awocato  Gianni 
Agnelli.  On  Thursday,  the 
company  said  that  toe  Awo- 
cato’s  grandson,  21-year-old 
student  of  engineering  John 
“Jaki”  Elkann.  would  replace 
Giovanni  Alberto  on  its 
board. 

But  Giovanni  Alberto’s  un- 
timely death  has  left  a gaping 
hole  in  the  Agnail  i clan's 
plans  and  Gianni  Agnelli, 
now  78,  may  turn  out  to  be  the 
last  member  of  the  founding 
family  to  hold  the  top  job  at 
the  company. 

Fiat  is  the  last  iff  Europe’s 
volume  car  makers  still  to 
have  a sizeable  family  pres- 
ence among  its  shareholders. 
The  Agnelli  family  owns 
about  a third  erf  the  compa- 
ny's stock  through  two  listed 
bidding  companies,  one  called 
ID,  which  owns  18.74  per  cent 
of  Fiat,  the  other  IfO,  home  to 
another  13.48  per  cent  Since 
both  companies  have  outside 
shareholders,  the  family’s 
stake  is  actually  rather  less — 
just  under  18  per  cent 
That  has  not  affected  the 
family's  controlling  position 
at  the  firm  that  was  founded 
by  Giovanni  Agnelli  I,  Mr  EL 
kann’s  great-great-grand- 
father,  at  the  end  of  the  last 


century.  But  the  Agnellis  do 
not  actually  run  the  company. 
Since  the  mid-1970s  Flat  has 
been  run  day-today  by  profes- 
sional managers. 

The  chairman's  job,  says 
one  Milan  analyst,  “is  to  rep- 
resent the  family  interest,  bal- 
ancing it  with  that  of  the 
management  structure”.  Gio- 
vanni Alberto  — and  now  Mr 
Elkann  — was  being  groomed 
to  replace  Gianni,  holding  the 
road  map  in  Fiat’s  passenger 
seat 

For  almost  two  decades  Ce- 
sare  Romlti,  the  group’s  chief 
executive  officer,  was  at  the 
controls.  Mr  Romiti  became 
president  in  1995,  after  Gianni 
stepped  down  two  years  later 
than  originally  planned.  ■ 

In  April  this  year  Mr  Ro- 
miti and  Paolo  Francesco 
Matteoli.  the  group’s  chtaf  fi- 
nancial officer,  were  given 
prison  sen  traces  of  18  and  16 
months  respectively  and 
barred  from  holding  company 
office.  (The  sentences  go  into 
efifect  only  when  all  appeals 
procedures  are  exhausted.) 

Also  in  1995,  Gianni  an- 
nounced that  Giovanni  Al- 
berto would  become  chair- 
man as  soon  as  he  was  judged 
ready.  With  Mr  Romiti  due  to 
reach  toe  company's  manada- 
tory  retirement  age  of  75  next 
year,  it  was  a racing  certainty 
that  there  would  be  an  Ag- 
nelli in  flat’s  front  seat  as  toe 
company  reached  its  cente- 
nary in  1999. 

Giovanni  Alberto’s  death 
has  thrown  those  carefully- 
laid  plans  awry.  The  Awpca- 
to’s  statement  that  hie  grand- 
son “has  already  demon- 
strated he  has  notable 
abilities  and  moral  gifts”  can- 
not hide  the  feet  that  Mr  El* 
kann’s  arrival  is,  at  best,  a 
very  long-term  solution. 

The  company  is  likely  to 
find  that  1997  was  a peak 
year.  Next  year,  toe  buyer 
subsidies  that  have  buoyed 
the  Italian  car  market  and  Fi- 
at’s profits  win  expire.  Ana- 
lysts say  that  this  year  Flat 
has  sacrificed  market  share 


John  Elkann:  -Notable  abilities’  photograph- maurop,^ 


abroad  lu  order  to  meet  de- 
mand at  home,  a move  that 
could  boomerang  if  its  domes- 
tic market  slumps.  It  has  also 
benefited  from  a booming 
market  in  Brazil,  .but  that 
economy  has  been  hit  by  the 
fallout  from  the  Far  East 

At  the  same  time,  Fiat  has 
to  finance  three  highly  capi- 
tal-intensive businesses  — 
cars,  trucks  and  components. 
The  1993  rights  issue  reduced 
tiie  family’s  stake  In  the  busi- 
ness by  a couple  of  percentage 
points.  Future  capital  in- 
creases wfll  likely  have  a sim- 
ilar effect 

Added  to  that,  the  cascades 
of  holding  companies  used  by 
Italy's  industrial  dynasties  to 
control  major  corporations  in 
which  they  have  only  a gnmij 
stake  are  going  out  of  fashion. 
Earlier  this  year,  the  bourse 
was  betting  on  a merger  be- 
tween Hi  and  IflL  That  hasn’t 
pened  — yeL  If  it  does,  it 
further  reduce  toe  ability 


of  toe  family  to  fb 
by  calling  on  outsic 
the  bill. 

So  who  will  be  cl 
Ffat  sets  course  fo 
millennium?  Relf 
tween  Mr  Romiti  ar 
of  the  family  have  I 
anti,  apart  from  t 
sentence  hanging 
the  company's  stati 
have  to  be  change* 
him  to  stay  on. 

Among  the  pote 
erasers  are  Rumen 
currently  head  of 
Trade  Organisatior 
veteran  executive  ( 
Electric.  Paolo  Rrc 
rector  of  Fiat  BotJ 
have  said  they  are 
rated  In  the  Job.  A 
“ay  be  Guido  Ross 
rate  lawyer  and  foi 
of  Telecom  Italia. 

Mr  Romiti  would 
choice  that  wou 
everyone  happy,  hi 
be  the  only  choice  tl 
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Far  East  fall-out  prompts  another  wave  of  selling 


FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS  1 1 

in  the  US  and  Europe  I 

Bears  prepare  to 
scare  Goldilocks 


Mark  Milner  and 
Mark  Tran  bi  NowYork 


STOCK  markets 

around  the  world 
took  another  pound- 
ing yesterday  as 
news  of  Japan's 
third-largest  bankruptcy 
sparked  fresh  waves  of  selling 
by  already  nervous  investors. 

The  Tokyo  stock  market 
tumbled  more  than  S per  cent 
and  the  far  eastern  fall-out 
quickly  spread  to  Europe  and 
die  United  States. 

In  London  the  FTSE 100 
share  index  slumped  by  more 
than  180  points  before  staging 
a modest  recovery,  to  (dose 
14SJ  points  down  at 5,0203, 
Wall  Street  was  down  more 
than  270  points  In  early  New 
YorkideaEng  before  also  mak- 


ing up  some  lost  ground.  The 
expiry  of  stock  futures  and 
options,  the  so-called  triple 
witching  added  to  tka  volatil- 
ity of  the  US  market  By  mid- 
afternoon  the  Dow  Jones  In- 
dustrial Average  was  down : 
148J5  points  at  7688  after  fell- 
ing no  points  on  Thursday. 
In  Europe,  the  Paris  bourse  ! 
fell  by  almost  2 A per  cent, 
with  the  German  stock  mar- 
ket not  far  behind 
“We  could  lose  10  per  cent 
by  the  end  of  January,”  said 
one  flmd  manager.  “Tin  sell- 
ing everything,  all  sectors.  I 
want  30  per  cent  cash  by  the 
end  of  the  month.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  December,  I only 
bad  10  per  cent” 

The  gloom  was  exacerbated 
by  unexpectedly  poor  figures 
from  shoemaker  Nike  and 
3Com  Corp  in-  the  ES,  which 


pot  a query  over  expectations  I from  the  International  Mone- 


of  US  corporate  earnings. 


tary  Fund  on  the  impact  of 


Sentiment  could  be  under-  Asia’s  woes  on  the  global  fl- 
mined  thither  by  a report  nandal  system,  which  is  due 

to  be  published  on  Sunday. 

There  is  a feeling  there 
will  be  economic  slow-down 
across  the  world  and  the 
United  States  will  slow  of  Its 
own  accord,”  said  Charles 
Pradffla,  market  analyst  at 
Cowan.  ‘It  will  take  Asia  two 
years  to  get  over  their  prob- 
lems and  portfolio  managers 
suspect  that  analysts’  growth 
estimates  for  companies  are 
now  too  high-” 

The  renewed  turbulence  in 
the  Par  East  was  triggered  by 
the  bankruptcy  of  food  group 
Toshukn,  the  ninth  publicly 
quoted  Japanese  company  to 
fan  thin  year.  Its  difflfculties 
served  as  a reminder  of  the 
- problems  facing  Japan’s-  cor- 


porate sector  in  the  face  of  a 
struggling  economy. 

Asia’s  markets  “seemed  to 
be  a bit  more  stable  in  the  last 
few  days,  but  that  was 
apparently  an  illusion,”  said 
Peter  Lindquist,  an  analyst  at 
HSBC  Midland  Bank.  'This  is 
stm  likely  to  create  downside 
pressure  for  yields.” 

Tokyo  was  not  the  only 
Asian  market  in  trouble. 
Hong  Kong's  Hang  Seng  index 
was  down  almost  350  points 
on  the  day,  and  the  Seoul 
market  lost  5 per  cent  amid 
concerns  that  little  will  be 
done  to  tackle  South  Korea’s 
economic  woes  until  newly  1 
elected  president,  Kim  Dae- ' 
jung,  takes  office  in  February. ; 

“The  problems  in  Asia  have 
been  rumbling  on  too  long. 
People  are  getting  nervous  as 
the:  situation  becomes  more 


Luxury  lobby’s  Britain  and  France  to  share  59pc 
Rolls  appeal  of  Chunnel  profits  in  rights  deal 


Nicholas  Bannlstar,  Chief 
Business  Correspondent 


A GROUP  of  car  enthusi- 
asts are  planning  a 
global  appeal  for  funds 
to  buy  the  Rolls-Royce  and 
Bentley  luxury  car  business  if 
the  group  fells  to  persuade 
four  multi-millionaires  to 
make  a British  bid. 

The  recently  formed  Rolls- 
Royce  Action  Committee, 
headed  by  barrister  Michael 
Shrimpton,  is  determined  to 
stop  Rolls-Royce  Motors  fell- 
ing into  the  hands  of  one  of 
Germany’s  big  car-makers. 

The  firm  has  been  put  up 
for  sale  by  the  Vickers  engi- 
neering group,  whidh  believes 
that  only  a large  manufaclur- 
ing  group  can  fund  new 
Rolls-Royce  and  Bentley  mod- 
els’ development 
Mr  Shrimpton  said  that  the 
action  group  was  talking,  to 
three  British  individuals  and. 
one  from  a Commonwealth, 
country  who  have  the 
resources  to  mount  a bid. 

But  if  the  committee  failed 
to  persuade  them  to  enter  the. 
race  for  Rolls-Royce  Motors 
by  January  15  it  would  appeal 
to  Rolls-Royce  or  Bentley 
owners  to  put  up  the  money 
for  a bid. 

Mr  Shrimpton  claimed  that 
BMW,  regarded  as  the  front- 
runner in  the  race  for  Rolls- 
Royce,- was  trying  to  buy  the 
company  "on  the  cheap”. 
BMW  is  supplying  the  en- 
gines for  the  next  RoUs-Boyce 
and  Bentley  models,  expected 
to  appear  next  year. 


BMW  scuppered,  an  earlier 
attempt  to  buy  the  luxury  car 
firm  by  Britain’s  Mayflower 
car-bodies  and  bus  group  by 
threatening  to  pull  out  erf  the 
engine  contract  if  Mayflow- 
er's bid  plans  succeeded. 

Mr  Shrimpton  said  that  a 
British  bidder  could  do  with- 
out the  BMW  engines  by  in- 
vesting up  to  £100  minion  to 
modify  Rolls-Royce's  existing 
to  fit  the  new  models, 
though  this  would  delay  fhezr 
launch  until  1999. 

He  said  there  was  a lot  of 
public  support  for  a British 
bid  for  the  business.  “US  and 
UK  owners  would  be  appalled 
if  the  company  fell  into  Ger- 
man hands,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Shrimpton,  a former 
Labour  pari  iamentary  candi- 
date who  switched  to  the  Con- 
servatives during  the  Ux- 
bridge by  election  in  a high- 
profile  move  designed  to 
embarrass  Tony  Blair  on  the 
day  he  visited  the  constitu- 
ency, said  that  the  wealthy  in- 
dividuals approached  by  the 
action  committee  had  the  fi- 
nancial resources  to  match  a 
BMW  offer,  and  that  one  was 
j a sterling  billionaire. 

“We  have  also  been  talking 
to  banks  and  investment 
i banks,"  he  said.  He  suggested 
that  If  BMW  were  outbid  .by 
one  of  its  German  rivals  May- 
flower might  be  tempted  to  re- 
enter the  race. 

Mr  Shrimpton,  who  admit- 
ted to  being  a Euro-sceptic, 
said:  “If  BMW  wants  to  chal- 
lenge Rolls-Royce  in  the  com- 
mercial field,  it  should  de- 
velop a luxury  car  of  its  own.” 


Eurotunnel  given  34-year  extension 
of  operation.  Keith  Harper  reports 


THE  British  and  French 
governments  will 
share  59  per  cent  of 
pre-tax  profits  from  the 
Channel  Tunnel  in  retui'ii 
for  a 34-year  extension  for 
Eurotunnel  to  operate  it, 
the  deputy  prime  minister, 
John  Prescott,  announced 
last  night. 

The  tunnel  has  a debt  of 
more  than  £8  billion  which 
will  take  years  to  pay  off.  It 
says  it  is  now  finally  mak- 
ing a small  operating 
profit,  and  has  recently 
agreed  with  its  banks  to  re- 
phase the  debt.  Its  share- 
holders have  reluctantly 
accepted  this  new  solution. 

Eurotunnel  has  agreed  to 
accept  a £40  million  settle- 
ment from  the  contractors, 
known  collectively  as  the 
Trans-Manche  Ltnic,  drop- 
ping its  original  demand  of 
£1  billion  for  what  it  al- 
leged was  the  supply  of 


faulty  goods.  TML  — made 
up  of  construction  compa- 
nies Including  Balfour 
Beatty,  Costain,  Tarmac 
and  Taylor  Woodrow  — 
will  continue  to  be  liable 
for  problems  with  the  tun- 
nel and  its  civil  engineer- 
ing for  the  next  10  years. 

As  part  of  the  deal,  which 
gives  Eurotunnel  rights 
nntQ  2086,  the  French  have 
agreed  to  create  an  interna- 
tional rail  freight  freeway 
from  the  tunnel  to  Metz  and 
onwards  towards  Germany, 
Italy  and  Spain.  Eu- 
rotunnel has  also  agreed  to 
limit  its  charges  to  new 
freight  operators. 

Mr  Prescott  said:  “This 
boost  for  rail  freight  is 
good  news  for  the  environ- 
ment and  a step  to  achiev- 
ing what  we  agreed  at 
Kyoto  last  week.  Many  of 
the  international  freight 
Journeys  start  or  end  in  the 


Midlands,  the  north  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  It  shows 
what  can  happen  with  re- 
generation.” 

The  French  rail  operator, 
SNGF.  is  committed  to  help- 
ing Britain’s  freight 
operator,  English,  Welsh 
and  Scottish  Railways,  get 
more  freight  off  the  roads 
«wd  through  the  tunnel. 
This  follows  approval  by 
the  European  Commission 
for  EWS  to  boy  what  was 
once  part  of  British  Rail's 
empire  for  £250  miXtion,  It , 
operates  more  than  150 
freight  trains  through  the  1 
tunnel  each  week.  I 

In  another  industry  move 
yesterday,  the  path  to  in- 
creased  competition  on  the  i 
railways  was  opened  up  by 
the  rail  regulator,-  John 
Swift,  against  a back- 
ground of  increasing  prob- 
lems as  individual  compa- 
nies fight  for  customers. 

Mr  Swift  said  he  was  im- 
pressed by  the  quality  of  re- 
sponses which  support  the 
view  that  the  current  com- 
petition framework  may  be 


preventing  the  emergence 
of  new  services. 

But  he  recognised  that 
the  need  to  ensure  competi- 
tion did  not  introduce  fur- 
ther pressures  “which  act 
to  the  disadvantage  of  pas- 
sengers.” It  was  clear  that 
there  were  still  a number  of 
important  issues  to  be 
resolved  before  taking  a 
final  decision  next  March. 

Since  the  introduction  of 
privatisation  last  year,  pas- 
sengers have  begun  to  com- 
plain about  the  lack  of  co- 
hesion on  lines  where  more 
than  one  railway  company 
is  in  competition  with  an- 
other. This  has  led  to 
people  being  prevented 
from  using  some  services 
unless  they  are  prepared  to 
pay  higher  fares. 

The  majority  of  the  25 
rail  companies  favour  a 
relaxation  in  existing  con- 
straints on  new  competi- 
tion. But  some  of  the  res- 
pondents said  they  were 
under  pressure  from  other 
forms  of  external  competi- 
tion, mainly  the  car. 


Beckett  okays 


takeover 


Out-of-town  fraudsters  to 
face  better  funded  police 


Pan  Atkinson 

POLICE  fraud  squads  are 
to  be  given  a beefed-up 
role  in  the  war  on  financial 
crime.  The  Chancellor,  Cor- 
don Brown,  has  overcome  in- 
ternal Treasury  opposition 
and  this  week  approved  the 
letter  of  Intent  that  should 
start  the  scheme  rolling- 
The  plan  puts  into  action  an 
announcement  on-  Novem- 

TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS  I 

Australia  2^933  Frsnce9-5W 
Austria  20.17  G«nmny 
Belgium  ».17 

Canada  SL31B  1Z54 

Cyprus  OW3  ^ “V*. 
Denmark  IftW  : 

Finland  8.748  968 


berS  by  Helen  Liddell,  the 
Treasury  minister  respon- 
sible for  regulation  and  eco- 
nomic crime.  She  said  more 
fluids  would  be  available  for 
fraud  squads  as  part  of  a 


Nicholas  Bannister,  Cttlsf 
BadiwwConwpondimt 

Margaret  Beckett, 
foe  Trade  and  Indus- 
try Secretary,  yester- 
day reopened  the  debate  over 
the  structure  of  the  electricity 
industry  when  she  decided 
not  to  block  a £3.7  billion  US 
bid  for  the  Energy  Group. 

Mrs  Beckett  said  she  would 
allow  the  US  utility  Padfl- 
corp  to  proceed  with  an  at£- 
mept  to  boy  the  company, 
which  owns  Eastern  Electric- 


ity-, after  the  Monopolies  and  , 
Merger  Commission  found  ho 
objections  to  the  takeover. 

Her  decision  -could  encour- 
age PowerGen,  one  of  the  big 
generators,  to  test  the  Gov- 
ernment’s attitude  to  vertical 
integration  within  the  indus- 
try. An  earlier  attempt  to  ac- 
quire an  electricity  distribu- 
tion company  was  vetoed  by 
the  previous  government. 

Mrs  Beckett  referred  Paclft.-  j 
coup’s  bid  to  the  Monopolies 
Commission  in  August,  over- 
ruling advice  from  the  indus- 
try regulator  aod  the  Office 


Fair  Trading.  She  said  she 
was  concerned  that  it  might 
not  be  possible  to  maintain, 
adequate  regulatory  control 
over  the  merged  company. 
Yesterday  she  accepted  the 
commission's  conclusions 
that  the  electricity  regulator’s 
powers  are  adequate  in  the 
light  of  proposed  changes  to 
the  company's  licence  and  as- 
surances from  Pacificorp. 

She  said  the  commission 
recognised  that  there  was  a 
risk  that  financial  pressure 

on  Pacificorp  could  increase 

demands  on  Eastern  Electric- 


ity In  a way  which  could  lead 
to  inadequate  investment  or 
lowered  service  standards. 

But  the  commission  con- 
cluded that  existing  controls 
could  prevent  this  from  hap- 
pening. It  said  the  director 
general  of  Offer,  the  electric- 
ity watchdog,  could  intervene 
if  he  anticipated  any  action 
which  would  jeopardise  East- 
ern's financing,  investment 
or  performance. 

Pacificorp  said  that  its 
planned  bid  had  atm  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  US  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 


to  intensity  the  battle  against 
money-laundering;  financial 
wrongdoing  and  tax  evasion. 

New  funding  for  local 
squads  may  prove  a sensitive 
issue  with  the  SFQ  whose 
own  budget  been  reduced. 


Travel  agents  must  mend  their  ways 
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Mark  miner ' 

BRITAIN’S  big  holiday 
companies  breathed  a 
sigh  of  relief  yester- 
day after  a year-long  inves- 
tigation Into  the  package 
holiday  market  concluded 
it  was  “broadly  competi- 
tive”. 

The  Trade  and  Industry 
Secretary,  Margaret' Beck- 
ett, has  demanded  a series 


of  changes  following  the 
Monopolies  and  Mergers 
Commission  inquiry*  but 
stopped  short  of  forcing  the 
big  tour  operators  to  sell 
off  travel  agencies. 

The  two  big  holiday  com- 
panies, Thomson  and  Air- 
tours,  broadly  welcomed 
the  report’s  conclusions, 
but  the  Association  of  Inde- 
pendent Tour  Operators 
said  it  was  disappointed  the 
MMC  had  not  taken  “a 


more  radical  look  at  the 
sector". 

The  changes  demanded 
by  Mrs  Beckett  mean  travel 
agents  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  tie  holiday  dis- 
counts to  insurance  pack- 
ages while  so-called  verti- 
cally-integrated groups, 
owning  both  tour  operators 
and  travel  agents,  will  have 
to  make  the  wnta  clear  to 
customers.  Thomson,  for 
example,  owns  Lunn  Poly, 


while  Going  Places  is  part 
of  Airtours. 

Mrs  Beckett  Is  also  clamp- 
ing down  on  ’'most  fa- 
voured customer”  clauses 
between  agent  and  operator 
under  which  the  agent 
agrees  to  offer  as  big  a dis- 
count on  that  operator’s 
packages  as  on  any  other. 

She  said  the  changes 
should  result  in  consumers 
paying  lower  prices  and  ob- 
taining better  value. 


Alex  Brummer 


THE  air  of  unreality  that 
has  hung  over  western  fi- 
nancial markets  most  of 
this  month  is  showing  signs 
of  dispersing. 

No  sooner  did  the  thunder- 
ing herd  at  Merrill  Lynch  pre- 
dict that  1998  will  be  a record 
year  for  the  FTSE  than  it 
went  Into  sharp  reverse, 
plunging  almost  3 per  cent 
This  is  not  bow  it  is  meant  to 
be  at  the  end  of  a calender 
year  when,  by  recent  tradi- 
tion, markets  should  have 
been  hitting  new  highs. 

The  change  in  outlook  in 
the  past  48  hours  is  not  too 
surprising.  The  OECD's  1998 
forecasts  for  industrial 
growth  has  taken  much  of  the 
shine  off  global  economic 
prospects  as  it  has  become 
evident  that  the  Asian  crisis 
will  rebound  on  the  West. 

The  concern  now  is  that  the 
Korean  election  result,  while 
supportive  of  the  democratic 
process  through  the  election  of 
Opposition  leader  Kim  Dae 
Jung,  will  lead  to  a lengthy 
renegotiation  of  the  IMF 
rescue  package,  delaying 
much-needed  reforms  to  the 
hanking  and  industrial  system. 

The  Japanese  fiscal  package 
has  failed  to  impress  the  mar- 
kets either  and.  as  yet  the  au- 
thorities have  not  bitten  the 
bullet  or  bankrupt  construc- 
tion companies  carried  along 
by  the  nation’s  banks. 

These  are  serious  over- 
hangs for  the  world  economy 
to  absorb  in  1998.  The  US 
trade  deficit  is  already  widen- 
ing, but  what  has  been  seen 
this  calender  year  will  be  as 
nothing  as  the  Asians  flood 
the  US  and  other  western 
markets  with  cheap  imports. 

hi  the  US  this  will  raise  pro- 
tectionist hackles,  and  the 
possibility  that  the  Goldilocks 
period  in  the  American  econ- 
omy — and  on  Wall  Street  — 
as  we  saw  last  night,  may  he 
drawing  to  a close. 


Japanese  investors  and  businessmen  watch  in  dismay  the  plummeting  prices  shown  on  a securities  company’s  building  in  the  capital  yesterday  photograph:  susumu  takahasw 

Markets  quail  at  Tokyo  fall 


serious,”  said  (me  London 
dealer.  Tt  will  take  a very 
brave  man  to  dip  into  the 
market  ahead  of  Christmas.” 

The  stock  market  sell-off 
was  good  news  for  bond  mar, 
kefs,  however.  Both  US  trea- 
sury bonds  and  UK  gOts  bene- 
fited from  the  “flight  to 
quality".  Analysts  believe 
that  the  problems  in  the  Far 
East — which  have  seen  stock 
markets  and  currencies  in  the 
region  tumble,  prompting  a 
series  of  IMF  rescue  packages 
— wQl  put  the  brakes  on 
global  growth  next  year.  That 
in  turn  will  help  to  keep  infla- 
tion, always  a worry  for  bond 
buyers,  firmly  under  control. 

"The  tone  is  very,  very 
good.”  said  (me  bond  broker. 
"International  developments 
are  taking  precedent  and 
we’ve  seen  good  buying;" 


Hambros  retreat 

SO  AFTER  158  years  the 
merchant  bank  Ham- 
bros, founded  by  Copen- 
hagen merchants,  is  to  give 
up  the  ghost  This  is  either 
Anglo-Saxon  capitalism  work- 
ing at  its  efficient  best, 
remaking  Itself  for  a new  post 
monetary  union  era,  or  the 
City  of  London  giving  up 
some  of  the  competitive  ad- 
vantage that  has  made  the 
Square  Mile  what  it  is. 

Some  would  argue  of  course 
that  the  new  owner  of  Ham- 
bros banking.  Sodete  Gener- 
ate, which  is  buying  out  the 
core  Hambros  banking  busi- 
ness for  £300  million,  will 
pose  absolutely  no  threat  to 
the  City  at  all  — French  bank- 
ing may  be  ambitious  but  like 
Japanese  banks  has  yet  to 
face  up  to  fundamental 
modernisation. 

Certainly,  not  all  the  UK , 
banking  and  asset  manage- 
ment businesses  that  have 
been  absorbed  into  continen- ; 
tal  organisations  have  been 
marriages  made  in  heaven. 

The  absorption  of  Klein- 
wort  Benson  into  Dresdner 
has  been  accident  prone  with, 
first,  the  departure  to  the 
Bank  of  England  of  Klein  wort 
Benson's  most  respected  exec- 
utive Simon  Robertson, 
following  tensions  between 
London  and  Frankfurt  and 
with  its  vice-chairman  David 


Hambros 
admits  to 
French  sale 


Paid  Murphy 


JR  FTER  160  years,  the 

mm  name  of  Hambros  was 
^^•scralched  out  as  an  In- 
dependent entity  yesterday  as 
the  beleaguered  City  mer- 
chant bank  confirmed  reports 

that  its  core  business  Is  being 
sold  to  Soci£t£  Generate. 

The  French  bank  is  paying 
book  value  for  the  core  Ham- 
bros banking  business  — 
£280  million,  subject  to  war- 
ranties and  other  conditions 
— taking  over  the  corporate 
finance  division,  private 
banking,  treasury  and  deriva- 
tives. 

Schraders,  the  investment 
bank  retained  in  October  to 
formulate  a plan  for  the  en- 
tire group,  is  looking  at  the 
options  for  the  remaining 
parts  of  Hambros. 

Five  members  of  the  Ham- 
bros board  — Antony  Beevor, 
Adrian  Ren,  Anthony  Mali  in, 
Charles  Perrin  and  Michael 
Sorkin  — are  joining  SocGen. 
Two  directors,  Edward  Ad- 
eane  and  David  Lewis,  are 
retiring,  while  Sir  Chips  Kes- 
wick and  Christopher  Spor- 
boerg  stay  on  to  run  tbe  group. 


dementi,  the  person  who  es- 
sentially ran  KB. 

This  week  saw  the  new  Ger- 
man chief  of  Kleinwort's. 
Hansgeorg  Hoffman,  leaving 
over  tbe  fax  evasion  problems 
that  seem  to  afflict  Dresdner's 
upper  echelons. 

At  the  end  of  the  year 
Dresdner  Klein  wort  Benson 
finds  Itself  with  no  less  than 
five  seats  vacant  on  its  man- 
agement board  and  no  robust 
organisation  competing  head- 
to-head  with  the  aggressive 
American  players  will  sur- 
vive long  without  the  neces- 
sary firepower. 

Although  Deutsche  Morgan 
Grenfell  has  been  out  of  the 
headlines  of  late  it  cannot  he 
considered  a great  triumph 
either.  Tbe  reputation  of  its 
asset  management  business 
took  a huge  hit  as  a result  uf 
the  activities  or  gherkin-eat- 
ing. rogue  fund  manager 
Peter  Young,  whose  activities 
managed  to  gobble  up  some 
£400  million  of  resources. 

After  the  retreats  of  Nat  West 
Markets  and  BZW  from  core 
investment  banking  business, 
the  inner  circle  of  London- 
owned,  controlled  and  man- 
aged merchant  bonks  is  start- 
ing to  look  weedy.  Top  of  the 
pile  is  Schraders,  still  comfort- 
ably protected  by  the  large 
holding  of  the  near  40  per  cent 
stake  of  the  Schroder  family, 
and  Robert  Fleming,  also  pro- 
tected by  family  holdings. 

In  the  middle  are  two 
houses  which  are  port  of  loose 
international  federations. 
Rothschild  and  Lazards,  and 
then  at  the  bottom  there  are  a 
few  new  challengers  like 
Close  Brothers  and  specialists 
like  Apax  Partners  & Co  — 
recently  responsible  for  Chris 
Evans  deal  with  Virgin  radio. 

But  whichever  way  you  look 
at  it  this  is  not  a vibrant  sector 
challenging  the  New  World  in- 
terlopers Morgan  Stanley,  JP 
Morgan  and  Goldman  Sachs  or 
the  super-banks  like  United 
Bank  of  Switzerland,  incorpo- 
rating SBC  Warburg. 

The  stunningly  complacent 
view  that  this  does  not  mat- 
ter, the  UK’s  trading,  dealing 
and  entrepreneurial  skills 
will  see  us  through,  is  alarm- 
ing. One  is  seeing,  through 
the  Euro-alliances  of  futures 
and  derivatives  markets,  that 
the  London  futures  markets' 
lead  is  being  eroded. 

Similarly,  the  UBS-SBC 
merger  win  see  power  shift 
back  to  Switzerland  in  much 
foe  same  way  as  BAT  has  es^, 
sentiaDy  demerged  its  asset 
management  and  insurance  In- 
terests into  Zurich.  Much  of 
the  City's  success  is  based  otr 
the  cultural  affinity  between 
London  and  New  York  and  the 
preference  of  American  groups 
for  Kensington,  the  English 
language.  Anglo-Saxon  culture 
and  Burberry  coats. 

As  an  inward  investor,  the 
US  in  Britain  has  been  reliable 
and  in  for  the  long  term:  look 
at  Ford  and  VauxhalL  But  in 
tbe  end  tbe  City  will  simply  be 
an  offshore  outpost  of  New 
York,  not  a financial  centre  In 
its  own  right. 

The  dismantling  of  the  UK 
ownership  structure  in  the 
City  will  be  costly  in  terms  of 
Britain’s  skills  base,  competi- 
tive edge  and  trading  culture. 


Marque  saviour 

NO  SOONER  than  this 
column  complains 
about  BMW’s  attempts 
to  stifle  British  Interest  in 
Rolls-Royce  Motors,  than  out 
ftom  the  shadows  comes  the 
Rolls-Royce  Action  Group, 
run  by  Michael  Shipley,  bran- 
dishing a sterling  billionaire 
backer  together  with  other 
wealthy  angels.  The  odds  are 
against  it,  but  perhaps  the  in- 
tervention could  open  the 
door  again  to  Mayflower  or 
another  home-grown  vehicle. 


£1 .7m  for 
chairman 
of  Bass 

Usa  Buckingham 

SIR  lan  Prosser,  chair- 
man of  leisure  group 
Bass,  saw  his  remuneration 
rise  by  more  than  a fifth  to 
£826.000  last  year  even 
though  the  group  experi- 
enced some  major  setbacks 
and  managed  to  lift  earn- 
ings by  just  10.1  percent. 

In  addition  to  the  22  per 
cent  increase  in  total  pay  _ 
which  included  £261,000  of 
performance . payments  — 
Sir  Ian  made  a profit  of 
£892,000  by  exercising 
some  of  his  share  options. 

The  Bass  annual  report 
reveals  Sir  Ian  is  not  the 
highest  paid  director.  That 
was  Bryan  Langton,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  hotels 
businesses,  and  retired  last 
December  and  left  the 
board  in  February.  Hig  to- 
tal remuneration  rose  from 
£585,000  to  £922,000.  * 

The  report  shows  Bass 
employees  saw  their  aver- 
age pay,  excluding  pension 
contributions,  rise  by  6.7 
per  cent  to  £9,501  in  1997  — 
slightly  less  than  Sir  Ian 
earns  every  four  days. 
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The  British  are  making 
pictures  people  want 
to  see.  Can  it  last? 
SIMON  BEAVIS  and 
CHRIS  BARRIE  report 


E HAS  booked 
the  studio.  An 
international 
cast  is  being  as- 
sembled. Even 
the  extras  are 
lined  up.  But  before  be  calls 
"Lights,  camera  ...  n be  has 
got  to  be  sure  there  win  be 
some  action. 

Tony  Blair  is  soon  to  be 
president  of  the  European 
Union.  For  six  months,  Brit- 
ain oan  set  the  political  and 
cultural  agenda  in  Europe, 
and  the  signs  are  that  the 
Prime  Minister  wants  a 
prime  role  fbr  film-making. 

The  centrepiece  wDl  be  a 
two-day  conference  in  Bir- 
mingham in  April,  which  wffl  i 
try  to  define  the  fixture  direc- 
tion of  Europe’s  audio-visual 
industry.  It  would  always  be  a 
Herculean  agenda,  given 
film-making's  unpredictabil- 
ity. Throw  in  the  fast-moving 
pace  of  broadcasting  technol- 
ogy, and  it  is  a bald  script  Mr 
Blair  has  to  write. 

Yet  preparations  have 
begun.  Invitations  and  pleas 
for  sponsorship  have  gone 
out,  with  pictures  of  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  Euro- 
pean Commission  president, 
Jacques  Santer,  beaming 
from  the  cover. 

Culture  Secretary  Chris 
Smith  has  assemhlpd  a film 
policy  think-tank  that  is  due 
to  report  in  February  on  how 
best  to  build  on  Britain’s  pro- 
duction boom  and  turn  it  Into 
box-office  success. 

The  think-tank’s  report  Is 
likely  to  form  the  core  of  the 
Government’s  submissions  to 
the  conference. 

Few  details  of  the  think- 
tank's  progress  have 
emerged.  The  good  news  is  It 
is  working  with  greater  politi- 
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Silent  witness . . .Rowan  Atkinson  on  set  with  Bean  director  MelSniilh.  The  hft  film,  set  to  Los  Angeles,  was  largefy  UK-financed 
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cal  support  than  any  govern- 
ment has  ever  given  the  in- 
dustry — anil  tBPgihle  sup- 
port it  is,  too,  in  fiie  form  of 
the  tax-breaks  Gordon  Brown 
included  for  the  industry  in 
his  first  budget 

Yet  arguably  . there  is  no 
need  for  state  intervention. 
According  to  Simon  Glynn,  a 
consultant  at  accountants 
KPMG,  the  British  film  indus- 
try is  more  boatyard  than 
ever  before. 

American  studios  find  the 
UK  an  attractive  location  for 
film-making,  with  its  tax- 
breaks,  a competitive  ex- ; 
change  rate  and  the  lower 
cost  of  labour. 

Television  Is  now  backing 
more  features.  Channel  4 wiQ 
spend  £27m£Qion  next  year, 
and  £32  million  in  1999.  Its 
commitment  has  been  crucial 
to  sustaining  British  film- 
making,  the  Independent 
Television  Commission  has 
confirmed  that  rule  by  incor- 
porating it  in  its  guidelines. 

Channel  4 spending  is  ac- 
companied by  BBC  spending 
of  about  £12  million  a year 
and  a pledge  from  ITV  compa- 
nies to  invest  £100  million 
over  the  next  five  years. 

Television  companies  are 
increasingly  Interested  in  fea- 
ture films  — not  least  be- 
cause rmtW-channel  TV  will 
require  them  to  transmit 
more  materiaL 

Feature  films  are  more  at- 
tractive because  creators  pre- 
fer to  work  on  them,  knowing 
they  will  have  a theatrical 
airing  and  be  shown  more 
than  once  on  the  small 
screen.  A made-for-TV  drama 
costs  about  £1  million  to 
make  — but  you  can  make  a 
feature  for  a little  more. 

For  the  ITV  companies  ad- 


vertising revenue  can  aim  be 
boosted  because  audiences 
are  higher  for  features  Al- 
ready promoted  for  cine- 
matic release. 

There  is  also  the  growing 
perception  that  film-marring 
can  be  profitable.  The  success 
of  Trainspotting,  partly 
fipufed  by  Channel  4,  has 
spawned  new  confidence. 

Finally,  grants  from  the 
National  Lottery  are  hniping, 
According  to  the  latest  hand- 
book issued  by  file  British 
Film  Institute,  £32  mill  inn  of 
lottery  grants  were  distrib- 
uted to  film-making  in  1996. 
The  result  is  a huge  increase 
in  British-made  films.  Last 
year,  128  films  were  made  for 
£741.4  million,  against  41  in 
1986  at  £165.8  million.  In  1996, 
78  were  made  for  £402.4  mil- 
lion. The  growth  between 
1995  and  1996  was  a massive  . 
84  per  cent  Even  after  infla- 
tion, spending  has  trebled 
over  10  years. 

The  total  of  wholly  British 
films  was  53  in  1996,  com- 
pared with  28  the  year  before 
— the  increase  largely  due  to 
the  lottery  funds.  But  the  av- 
erage budget  was  stOl  a rela- 
tively low  £U5  million. 

But  Hw  most  Higntfiramt  in- 
crease Is  in  US  films  made  in 
Britain.  Twenty-five  were 
produced  in  1996,  with  a total 
value  of  £443 million.  This 
compares  with  18  films  in 
1995  valued  at  £237  million  — 
an  increase  of  87  per  cent. 

So  booming  UK  production 
is  substantially  due  to  foreign 
and,  for  the  most  part,  Ameri- 
can investment 

That  might  not  matter  but 
for  one  fear  and  one  lesson. 
The  fear  is  that  an  exchange- 
rate  reversal  could  see  US- 
commissioned  work  dry  up. 


The  lesson  is  that  Britain’s  In- 
dustry has  not  had  the 
capacity  in  the  past  to  reap 
file  rewards  of  success.  Small 
producers  have  to  pre-sell  all 
the  rights  to  raise  film  fi- 
nance, with  the  result  that 
box-office  success  brings  eyth 
only  to  the  rfghts-owners, 
who  are  often  the  financiers. 

There  are  also  moves  to . 
make  tax-breaks  more 
effective.  Investors  want  the 
Inland  Revenue  to  he  more  : 
prepared  to  give  pre-clear- 
ance to  those  worried  about 
whether  their  Investment  will 
qualify  for  tax-breaks. 

Central  to  the  problem  is 
the  lack  of  UK-owned  distri- 
bution, which  means  that 
films  funded  in  Britain 
struggle  against  ah  odds  to 
make  ft  to  where  they  most 
need  to  go — the  cinemas. 

How  does  a British  film 
compete  with  an  American 
feature  that  has  enjoyed  box- 
office  success  in  the  US  and 
for  which,  promotion  has  al- 
ready been  done? 


THE  prevailing 
distribution  sys- 
tem can  almost 
stop  a UK  film 
befog  shown.  Dis- 
tribution houses 
are  mostly  American  and' 
linked  to  Hollywood  studios 
which  often  also  own  the  cine- 
mas. 

There  have  also  been  accu- 
sations of  "bundling",  where 
a US  producer-distributor 
wOl  insist  cinemas  show  two 
less  successful  films  In  return 
for  screening  a block-buster. 

Mr  Glynn  says  there  is  a 
chance  that  this  may  change. 
The  Arts  Council  is  guaran- 
teeing £96  million  to  three 
consortiums  over  six  years  to 


give  filmmakers  some  consis- 1 
tency.  The  aim  is  to  create 
three  mini-studios.  Mr  Glynn 
says  the  investment  is  a lot  of 
money  for  the  UK  Industry: 
“It  Is  like  giving  a four-course 
meal  to  someone  starved  for 
20 years.”  ..  _ * . 

The  City  is  increasingly  at- 
tracted by  fire  financial  op- 
portunities . film  offers,  al- 
though the  London  Film 
Commission  is  struggling  to 
raise  foods  adequate  for  its 

WOtk  Of  facilitating  fflrrvmnV- 

ing  in  the  capital 

Industry  leaders  talk  of  ar- 
riving at  City  conferences  to 
have  the  cards  of  any  number 
of  verdure  capitalists,  corpo- 
rate lawyers  and  accountants 
pushed  info  their  hands. 

But  there  is  a problem  with 
this  enthusiasm.  WHf  Steven- 
son, a former  director  of  the 
British  Rim  Institute  and  a 
member  of  Chris  Smith's 
think-tank,  says  that  the  ten- 
dency, in  the  City  is  still  to 
want  to  pump  money  into 
gfngT«»  productions. 

Such  an  approach  could  see 
millions  of  pounds  thrown 
into  big  projects  with  no  guar- 
antee of  success. 

Instead  he  would  like  to  see 
funding  chan  ell  ed  through 
dedicated  investment  firms. 

He  points  to  the  French 
state-backed  model,  where  fi- 
nance is  channelled  Into  a 
portfolio  of  projects  through 
an  Investment  company 
whose  Job  it  is  to  guarantee 
backers  a return.  Tax-breaks 
aimed  at  the  investment 
house  act  as  a ter  more  effi- 
cient way  for  the  government 
to  stimulate  investment 

it  is  a model  which  is  being 
tried  elsewhere,  not  least  by 
Luxembourg  — the  home,  of 
course,  of  Mr  Santer. 


Quick  Crossword  No.  8625 


Solution  No.  8824 


v 

art 


Across 

1,17  Reciprocal  exchange 
(4.3.3) 

3 Curved  sword  (8) 

9 Free  from  blame  (7) 

10  Be  grateful  to  (5) 

11  raver  — doth  (5) 

12  Soldier  and  sailor  (6) 

14  Elder  men  looked  up  to  as 
examples  (6,7) 

17  Seel  across 
19  Money  (seen  as  sortfld)  (5) 

22  Animal  akin  to  giraffe  (5)  ‘ 

23  I parrot  (anag)  (7) 


24  Handle  turned  for  access 

(8) 

25  River  or  goddess  (4) 

Down 

1 Express  arithmetically  (8) 

2 Result  — children  (5) 

4 Rich  red  soup  (5,2^6) 

. « Carp) 

6 Casual  shoe  (7)  . 

7 Roud  — garden  implement 

(4)  .. 

8 Transport  without  wheels 

<6) 

13  Fireproofing  — dangerous 
- stuff  (8) 


15  Destructive  storm  (7) 

16  in  large  amounts  (6) 
18,20^21  What  are  you  doing? 

(5.9) 


tt  Stuck?  Cafl  our  solutions  Sne  on  0881  338  248.  Calls  cost  50p  per  minute  at  aU  service 
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Is  Vinnie  Jones  going  soft?  1 5 Interview  Fay  Weldon  on  God  1 6 Radiohead  on  Radiohead  1 8 


Saturday  December  20 1997 


She  couldn’t  hear  her 
children  or  her  husband. 
For  almost  30  years 
Suzie  Maine  has  been 
deaf  to  the  world  around 
her.  Now  an  operation  has 
turned  on  the  world  of 
sounds.  What’s  it  like  to 
hear  the  world  as  if  for  the 
first  time? 

lean 

hardy 

beieve 

my 


Suzie  Maine  has  been  deaf  since  the 
age  of  four.  For  30  years  she  has 
lived  in  silence.  Up-reading  the 
speech  qf  those  around  her.  But  on 
October  8 at  North  Riding  Infir- 
mary. Middlesbrough . she  had  a 
pioneering  operation  to  restore 
some  qf  her  hearing.  She  was  given 
a cochlear  implant,  specially 
designed  Jbr  people  like  her  who 
became  deaf  by  contracting  menin- 
gitis and  whose  cochlea,  which  con- 
certs sounds  into  nerve  impulses, 
has  aimed  to  bom.  The  implants 
electrodes  have  been  gradually 
turned  on  since  early  November, 
gently  increasing  the  synthesised 
sensation  if  hearing  On  the  day 
the  implant  went  live  Suzie  started 
a diary  It  provides  a unique  record 
of  her  struggle  to  cope  as  she 
emerges,  in  hope  and  apprehension, 
into  the  world  of  sound. 

Friday;  November  7: 

SWITCH-ON  das  Today 
the  electrodes  in  my 
left  ear  will  be  tamed 
on.  My  husband, 
PhQlip,  took  kids  to 
school  as  1 was  too 
uptight  to  drive.  Promised  he'd 
come  and  pick  me  up  at  1pm.  I 
watched  breakfast  television  bat 
was  unable  to  concentrate  on  any- 
thing, probably  wore  an  inch 
off  the  hallway  tiles. 

We  left  for  the  hospital  at 
1.25  pm,  cm  the  longest  journey  to 
Middlesbrough  I*ve  ever  under- 
taken. It’s  now  2.1 5pm  and  rm  sit- 
ting in  the  small,  soundproofed 
room  being  watched  by  four  pairs 
of  eager  eyes.  I hope  I don’t  disap- 
point them.  Graham  Clarke,  the 
audiology  physicistwho  has  been 
treating  me,  called  up  the  post-op 
settings  and  checked  four  of  the 
electrodes  individually  I mustn’t 
let  him  switch  them  on  too  loud,  it 


tacb  electrode  went  live  it 
id  (or  should  I say  vibrated?) 
at  from  the  last,  each  creat- 
msation  in  separate  parts  of 
id.  These  first  “twinges"  felt 
almost  like  what  you  can 
when  a thunderstorm  is 
» break  — that  feeling  of  a 
snseof  electricity 
lenly  Graham  says  he  is 
: all  the  electrodes  on.  rm 
x at  the  floor  trying  to 
her  how  to  listen  after  so 
rears.  They  all  come  on  at 
id  It  is  quiet,  but  also  like  a 
ony  of  all  the  individual 

that  are  joining  up  to  the 
of  my  head,  very  much  like 
idUAts  shining  in  the  fog- 
picture  of  faces  watching 
ilflse  a ripple  at  shock  regs- 
from  one  to  the  next  wow! 
ras  strange  new  sensa- 
had  no  idea  what  to  expect, 

s wasn’t  like  what  rdemds- 

, alL  But  then  it  dawned  on 
t it  really  couldn’t  be  any- 
tse  but  sound. 

t comfortable?"  aSkad  Gra- 


“Yeah  . . . OK,"  I replied  hesl- 


“Can  you  bear  me?”  Sandra 
Murphy  the  hearing  therapist, 
said. 

“Not  very  wen." 

' “Hello, " came  in  PhilL  (Should 
that  have  been  M ’eHo,  ’ello”?) 

“Would  you  like  it  turned  up?" 

'A  little.  Whoa!  That’s  enough!" 

Wb  went  back  to  Graham’s  com- 
puter room  mid  he  turned  the  elec- 
trodes up  a little,  and  a little 
more...  and  once  again  I had  to  say 
“That’s  enough!”  1 felt  dizzy  Then 
we  walked  outside  to  the  car  and 
that’s  when  the  noise  hit  me  The 
traffic!  It  wasn’t  distinctive,  just  a 
continuous  brmm: 

The  journey  home  was  silent 
apart  from  the  brrr  of  the  car 
engine  and  the  occasional  “booh” 
from  Phffl  which  was  hard  to  dis- 
tinguish from  the  background 
noise.  I found  It  very  difficult  to 
stop  myself  from  feeling  disap- 
pointed. 

We  reached  the  house  where  our 
kids  were,  and  as  we  entered,  all  I 
could  hear  was  the  barking  dogs 
(except  1 couldn't  toll  they  wears 
barking  — the  noise  was  a rhyth- 
mic brrr  birr  sound).  Though  I say 
so  myself  I did  a very  good  spot  cf 
acting  with  the  children  who  were 
looking  at  me  as  if  I were  a 
stranger  as  if  they  expected  me  to 
jump,  out  at  them.  1 did  not  wear 
the  implant  again  that  night, 
explaining  to  the  children  I was 
tired  and  needed  to  sleep.  I went  to 
bed  at  7pm,  absolutely  gone. 

Saturday,  November  6: 

My  sister  Teresa’s  wedding  cele- 
brations. A very  exciting  day  I 
heard  the  children  at  breakfast 
banging  the  spoons  and  plates  and 
when  I . emptied  the  dishwasher 
every  bit  of  crockery  or  utensils  I 
touched  made  a noise,  a crashing 
sound  that  rose  above  the  back- 
ground brrr  that  is  always  there. 

The  children’s  voices  were  hard 
to  diwHngmiah,  but  my  father  who 
had  arrived  for  the  wedding 
sounded  more  rhythmic  — da  da 
Hd*  dda.  To  my  disappointment,  I 
couldn’t  pick  out  the  telephone 
ringing;  nor  the  doorbell:  but  I was 
delighted  to  hear  the  toilet  flush- 
ing; and  I kept  on  flushing  it 
through  the  day  to  confirm  the 
point. 

At  ttv*  party  all  my  family  and 
friends  wanted  to  know  if  1 could 
hear  them.  There  must  have  been  a 
lot  c£  shouting  that  day  I must  be 
honest,  though.  I did  not  hear  a 
beat  or  pitch  from  the  music  that 

waspte^d. 

Sunday,  November  ®s 

Tired.  A celebratory  lunch  for' 
Teresa  with  all  the  family  and 
friends  present.  The  wine  andfood 
flowed.  Today  1 became  aware  of 
laughter  Especially  "Hla  laughter 
and  among  the  men,  especially 
th»t  of  nay  father  There  was  the 
r-r3sh  of  knives  and  forks  on  crock- 


ery — 1 could  recognise  the  sound 
though  I had  to  look  to  make  sura 

Amid  all  the  pgrtternent  I cannot 
help  looking  back  on  all  that  has 
happened.  How  I came  to  be  where 
I am  today  — a deaf  person  learn- 
ing how  to  hear  again.  I keep 
thinking  back  to  the  very  begin- 
ning. My  memories  are  hazy  but  I 
ran  an  tfrpm  in  from  the  diary 
which  nzv  gr&ndfethec  a canon 
called  A Leslie  Smith,  kept  It 
records  in  detail  how  I fell  ill  when 
I was  four 

Here  it  Is,  word  for  word,  on 
page  110  of  Ills  diary;  “Saturday 
llth  November  1967.  We  held  our 
church  annual  bazaar.  It  was  to  be 
a crucial  day  for  us  as  a femHy 
During  the  function  little  Susan 
complained  of  earache.  She  was 
sitting  on  my  knee  when  I got  back 
to  toe  rectory  crying  with  pain.” 

At  first  the  doctor  diagnosed  flu 
but  then  a day  or  so  later  my  condi- 
tion deteriorated  and  for  several 
weeks  Z lay  to  hospital  In  a coma.  I 
had  meningitis. 

“Week  after  week  we  went  to  see 
her  to  hospital,"  my  Grandad 
writes.  “One  day  her  eyes  opened 
and  her  first  words  were  ‘some 
jelly-tots.  Grandma  please*.  We 
were  thrilled.  Then  on  another 
visit,  when  Susan  was  being  read 

to  from  a comic,  she  suddenly  said; 

That’s  enough.’  It  dawned  on  us 
that  Susan  wasn’t  hearing  a word. 
We  spoke  to  an  ear  specialist  and 
be  said  she  would  never  bear  again 
— that  was  cruel  news. 

“Later  we  went  to  Harley  Street 
to  let  Sir  Terence  Canthome  see 
our  little  Susan.  He  said:  "nils 
child  will  never  hear  again.  If  a 
miracle  should  happen,  TO  be  the 
first  to  eat  my  words.'" 

That-  was  written  almost  30 
years  ago.  Now  that  miracle  does 
seem  to  be  happening.  But  win  he 
have  to  eat  his  words? 


Monday,  November  lO: 

Grandad  Smith  wrote  his  diary  for 
all  of  us  as  a lasting  legacy  of  Ms 
life.  He  was  a God-fearing  man,  a 
great  character  who  spent  his  life 
giving  hope  and  pleasure  to  others, 
rm  carrying  his  torch  now;  writ- 
ing this  diary;  T foul  quite  hnmhlfid 
by  the  responsibility  It’s  for  my 

rfrifldnan  and  Tiig  memory  that  T*m 

committing  these  words  to  papec 
So  Let’s  go  back  to  1967.  1 have 
fleeting  memories  of  a yellow 
roam  with  lace  curtains  on  toe 
window  The  bed  is  unkempt,  toe 
sheets  are  wet,  everything  smells 
of  disinfectant.  A figure  comes 
into  the  roam  and  I’m  scared,  my 
bottom  and  thighs  are  sore,  I can’t 
lie  on  my  side.  1 remember  scream- 
ing with  each  injection  they  gave 


‘This  child 
will  never 
hear  again. 
If  a miracle 
should 
happen, 

I’ll  be 
the  first 
to  eat  my 
words’ 


me  in  my  thighs. 

Everything  is  dark.  There's  a 
long  dormitory  of  beds  with  huge 
windows  at  toe  end.  rm  on  toe 
floor;  dizzy  and  I can't  get  up.  I 
want  my  Mummy  Oh  go  away!  I 
don't  want  to  get  up,  I want  my 
Mum.  My  balance  is  gone;  I 
twanged  my  head  on  the  floor  as  I 
tried  to  get  out  of  bed.  I don’t 
understand  anything;  feces  look- 
ing at  me.  sometimes  smiling, 
sometimes  concerned.  Arms 
reaching  out,  hnidmg  me  tight, 
starched  fabric  against  my  face. 
The  nurses  try  to  comfort  me  but  1 
feel  so,  so  alone. 

Learning  to  walk  again.  The  big 
windows  that  ran  along  the  length 
of  toe  ward  had  a small  window- 
sill — 1 remember  trying  to  run 
along  them  and  felling.  Than  there 
was  toe  smell  of  penicillin  which 
TO  remember  untiOL  the  day  I die;  a 
little  cup  of  the  foul-smelling  stuff 
bad  to  be  taken  before  I was 
allowed  Smarties. 

Tuesday,  November  11: 

1 am  beginning  to  learn  the  differ- 
ence between  a long  and  a short 
wind.  Although  the  words  look 
very  different  on  paper  I am  find- 
ing it  very  hard  to  tell  them  apart. 
Especially  words  with  “sh”  or 
“tog"  as  part  of  a syllable.  The  best 
ones  were  “daffodil",  “snowdrop" 
and  “rose".  I couldn't  actually 
malm  out  the  words  but  the  sylla- 
bles were  there. 

The  implant  was  extremely  loud 
today  having  been  turned  up  yes- 
terday A woman  from  the  local 

paper  came  and  asked,  very  sheep- 
ishly if  I would  listen  to  the  new 
Spice  Girls  single.  I couldn't  hear 
any  beat  at  all  and  it  was  uncom- 
fortable to  listen  to  (much  to  the 
reporter’s  delight).  The  Beatles 
were  a little  better;  and  I found 
Baza  India  delightful,  little 


twitches  of  sound  enveloped  to  a 
pleasant,  quiet  beat 
I heard  my  daughter  Alice  cry- 
ing and  for  the  first  time  today  I 
could  tell  when  she  bad  stopped 
without  looking  at  her  face.  It  was 
by  Ear  toe  nicest  sound  I’ve  yet 
heard. 

Thursday;  November  13: 

I heard  toe  phone  ringing  for  the 
first  time.  Bnn  bnn . . . brm  bnn . . . 

Friday;  November  14: 

People  often  ask  me  questions 
about  deafhess.  The  best  ones  are; 

Q.  What  would  you  like  to  tell 
hearing  people? 

A.  Don't  shout!  Don’t  nod  your 
head,  and  above  all.  be  patient. 

Or  What  would  you  say  to  deaf 
people  considering  a cochlear 
implant,  especially  children? 

A.  Go  for  It.  rm  still  deaf  and 
won't  lose  my  deaf  identity  Yes  I 
have  an  implant  but  it's  just  a glo- 
rified hearing  aid  and  when  I 
switch  it  off  fm  back  in  my  own 
silent  world  again. 

Tonight  I can  hardly  hear  any- 
thing. It’s  gone  really  quiet 
although  ths  T.ien  light  on  the 
equipment  is  flickering. 

Pm  becoming  aware  that  toe 
rhythm  of  speech  aids  lip-reading. 
When  you  are  to  total  silence  your 
lip-reading  bV111q  are  all  you  have 
to  help  you  understand  what  peo- 
ple are  saying.  The  amount  of  con- 
centration required  is 
astronomical.  You  have  to  put  the 
information  together  really 
quickly  in  your  head  to  work  it  out. 

When  you  get  the  rhythm  as  well. 

it’s  extra  information,  it  really  sur- 
prised me.  You  don't  have  to  con*  i 
centrate  quite  so  hard  and  you  find  i 

yourself  sitting  hack  and  lictpnmg  , 

while  you  lip-read.  j 

Saturday,  November  IS: 


Caption  here  over  a five  lines 
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I felt  like  a resonating  crystal 
today  Every  vibration  was 
enhanced 

Sunday;  November  1C: 

rm  finding  it  difficult  to  explain  to 
people  that  I cannot  hear  them 
individually  I’ve  hit  upon  toe 
explanation  that  it's  a two-dimen- 
sional sound,  there’s  no  real  sensa- 
tion of  loudness,  depth  or  pitch. 
Perhaps  It's  just  my  brain  not  yet 
being  accustomed  to  it  People  are 
tailing  me  that  my  voice  is  chang- 
ing, getting  more  Inflexion,  but 
also  growing  quieter.  Tm  getting 
better  at  listening.  I must  have 
some  memory  of  sound  coming 
through  because  we  popped  a bot- 
tle of  sparkling  wine  last  night  and 
Fd  described  toe  pop  as  sounding 
like  a rocket. 

Monday,  November  17: 

Tm  feeling  mixed  up.  The  vibra- 
tions are  so  heightened  I ran  hear 
every  bump  in  the  road  as  I drive 
along.  It's  almost  as  if  my  whole 
body  is  to  contact  with  toe  surface 
and  is  ringing.  My  head  is  a mix- 
ture of  nnmbniaut  and  tingling  aD1j 
toe  plug  to  my  ear  Is  Irritating.  I 
almost  wish  I could  take  the 
implant  out  and  give  myself  a 
really  good  scratch. 

Tim  implant  was  turned  up 
again  today  As  toe  higher  notes 
were  increased  more  than  toe  low 
ones,  Fm  beginning  to  be  aware  of 
the  wind.  It's  a whooshing  sound 
and,  together  with  toe  vibrations, 
gives  a whole  new  dimension  to 
the  wind  in  your  face.  I can  hear 
myself  speak  too;  when  1 tpage  14 
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Saftswar 


Time  to  chew 
over  our  future 


IAN  MAYES 
OPEN 
DOOR 


This  week  the  Guardian 
has  devoted  some  12,000 
words,  spread  over  four 
days,  to  a series  of  reports  on 
the  main  news  pages,  muter 

the  general  title.  The  Food  Rev- 
olution. The  series  set  out 
some  of  the  mam  elements  in 
the  debate  an  genetic  engineer- 
ing  and  offered  a view  of  the 
future  at  which  we  might  trem- 
ble or  not. 

There  were  some  interest- 
ing th  ings  about  the  exercise. 
There  was  no  single  event,  no 

“peg"  (in  the  terminology  of 
the  trade),  to  which  to  tie  it  It 
stemmed,  if  it  had  a single 
source,  from  an  item  In  a mid- 
dle-af-th e-night  farming  pro- 
gramme on  the  radio,  heard  by. 
an  insomniac  editor.  The 
series  contained,  to  begin  with 
at  least,  little  Information  that 
had  not  already  been  pub- 
lished. Some  cff  it  had 
appeared  over  a period  on  spe- 
cialist pages  of  the  Guardian, 
some  of  it  elsewhere,  in  other 
newspapers  azid  scientific 
journals.  It  had  not  been  gath- 
ered and  augmented  in  a news- 
paper in  the  way  proposed. 

There  was  no  Guardian  line 
to  be  pursued  or  substantiated 

Two  journalists  were  briefed 
initially  by  the  editor  to “find 
out  what  is  happening  and  tell 
us  about  it".  The  meeting 
lasted  for  two  or  three  minutes. 
They  were  told  to  use  anyone 
they  wanted  on  the  staff  of  toe 
paper;  totake  as  long  as  they 
needed  (but  be  quick),  and  to 
work  towards  the  equivalent  of 
a whole  page  on  each  of  four  or 
flve  consecutive  days. 

By  the  time  the  first  part  of 
the  series  appeared  last  Mon- 
day about  nine  staff  writers,  a 
freelance,  and  two  scientific 
experts  with  opposing  views, 
were  engaged,  and  three-quar- 
ters of  the  material  bad  been 
written?  It  had  taken  a little 
over  a fortnight  to  reach  that 
point  Xn  addition  to  the  writ- 
ers, a small  team  on  the  news- 
desk  was  involved, 
co-ordinating  the  run  of  mate- 
rial through  the  week  and 
working  with  the  picture  desk 
on  ways  to  Illustrate  it  Add  to 
all  those,  file  sub  editors  who 
helped  process  the  material 
and  fashion  toe  pages  for 
printing;  end  you  will  seethat 
if  there  was  a preconception,  it 
was  simply  that  the  subject 
was  an  important  one  that 
called  for  a considerable 
investment  of  resources. 

Journalists  love  this  sort  of 
thing.  Writers  whose  activities 
are  usually  confined  to  the 
City  pages,  the  science  pages, 
the  environment  pages,  the 
home  news  or  foreign  pages, 
find  an  extra  stimulation  from 
the  perspective  their  col- 
leagues bring  to  the  same 
story  Also,  life  afi  self-respect- 
ing Journalists,  they  don’t  like 
having  sticks  thrown  for  them. 


lean 
hardly 
believe 
my  ears 


tpaga  13  talk  It's  as  if  my  head  Is 
booming.  I’m  looking  forward  to 
hearing  the  children  at  this  setting 
When  I was  a child  1 have  memo- 
ries of  having  what  my  peers 
called  an  awful  temper.  I used  to 
throw  myself  on  the  floor  and 
scream  if  I couldn’t  get  myself 
understood.  I was  matte  to  wear 
these  awful  headphones,  plugged 
in  to  an  amplifier  that  was  always 
turned  to  “max".  Z ram  only 
remember  the  vibrations  going 
bananas  around  my  earlobes  and 
my  eardrums  popping  back  and 
forth.  I didn't  hear  anything 
Speech  therapy  involved  copy- 
ing the  shapes  of  the  teachers* 
mouth  and  frying  to  make  feathers 
move  the  same  way  I had  no  id^a 
what  good  it  did  because  I was 
always  talkative;  I never  stopped 
talking.  I was  confident  and  outgo- 
ing and  got  into  all  the  mischief 
my  kids  are  doing  now  — rfimhiwg 
trees,  riding  bikes,  being  a tomboy 
in  those  days  when  children  were 
allowed  to  roam  the  countryside. 

My  reading  ability  has  probably 
been  the  single  most  important 
thing  in  my  life.  I could  read  before 
X went  to  school,  and  certainly 
before  I went  deaf  I used  to  lo ok 
words  up  in  a dictionary  «nd  learn 
how  to  say  them  by  Unking  the 
structure  of  the  words  to  the 
sounds  I could  bwIp.  i cant 
explain  how  I can  make  a sound  fit 
a word,  but  there  are  exceptions. 

Take  antique.  I thought  you  said 
it  "an  ti-cue7’  but  I remember  my 
teacher  saying  “there’s  a shop  In 

Lowestoft  called  Am  Teak —that's 
bow  you  say  antique.” 

It’s  so  humiliating  to  be  stopped 
mid-sentence  for  a mini-therapy 
session  on  bow  to  say  something 
and  It  happened  many  times  in  my 
childhood.  The  frustration  was 
unbearable.  Nowadays  I am  still 
impatient  and  annoyed  when  peo- 
ple try  to  help  me  say  a word  cor- 
rectly Oh  for  heaven’s  sake,  leave 
me  alone.  I'll  do  it  my  way! 

Tuesday,  November  18: 

I returned  to  the  Glass  Wellcome 
laboratory  where  I work  as  a 


They  life  to  sniff  around  and 
see  what  they  can  find  for 
themselves. 

Was  it  all  worth  It?  A good 
way  of  telling  is  by  the 
response  it  elicfted  from  read- 
era  to  the  fonn  of  tetters  to  the 
editoc  By  that  yardstick,  the 
answer  is  yes.  The  first  letter;  it 
has  to  be  said,  wasn’t  positive. 
It  appeared  in  last  Tuesday’s 
paper  and  suggested  that  the 
credibility  of  the  enterprise 
had  been  undermined  at  the 
outsetby  a photograph  which 
had  “wo  relationship  to  genetic 

engineering*1.  It  was  the  sym- 
bolic introduction  into  the  pic- 
ture of  a syringe  that  bothered 
the  writer  aM  which,  rf  s true, 
the  caption  made  no  attempt  to 
explain.  But  the  tomatoes 
were,  according  to  the  Science 

Photo  Library  who  supplied 
the  picture,  “transgenic  toma- 
toes’ — they  should  perhaps 
have  been  more  dearly 
labelled. 

On  Thursday  we  published  a 
letter  from  Bifl  Morris,  Gen- 
eral Secretary  of  the  Trans- 
port and  General  Onion,  who 
wished  us  good  luck  with  our 
“campaign"  on  genetically 
modified  foods.  Was  it,  is  it,  a 
campaign?  U did  not  start  out 
as  one.  The  idea  was  to  assem- 
ble enough  evidence  for  an 
intelligent  debate.  Had  it 
become  a campaign  by  Thurs- 
day? WbH  perhaps  it  bad. 

What  had  happened?  On 
Tuesday  the  second  day  of  the 
series,  we  were  able  to  publish 
across  the  top  of  the  front  page 
a story  by  our  Westminster 
correspondent  headed,  "Minis- 
ters’ alarm  at  genetic  food  rev- 
olution — Modified  Crop 
Licences  Delayed"  Whs  this  an 

Immediate  pBiprnmMit 
response  to  our  reports?  No,  it 
wasn’t  But  it  was  something 
which  we  probably  would  not 
have  learned  about  at  that 
moment  or  have  been  tipped 
off  about,  if  we  had  not 
embarked  on  this  series.  If  it 
was  luck,  we  had  helped  to 
make  itfor  ourselves. 

By  Wednesday  there  was 
sufficient  confidence  around 
to  publish  a leader;  the  sub- 
stance of  which  was  expressed 
to  a sub  heading,  “If  the  revo- 
lution can’t  be  halted  it  must 
be  curbed”.  And  cm  Thursday 
we  woo  aide  to  carry  a fruit 
page  lead  that  revealed  that 
four  government  conservation 
agencies  had  called  on  minis- 
ters to  introduce  a three-year 
ban  on  growing  genetically 
modified  crops  in  Britain. 

The  dehate  continues-  T 
believe  that  readers  of  the 
Guardian  will,  at  the  very 
least,  have  had  the  Issues 
brought  into  sharper  focus,  ft 
has  been  a week  without  any 

falM  *S»1animg  ary!  Pirnr- 

sions”.  Perhaps,  it  has  been 
one  of  those  occasions  when 
the  ramshackle  business  of 
journalism  has  performed  a 
useful  service  of  description 
and  shown  us  more  dearly 
the  ground  on  which  we 
may  argue. 


ft  Is  the  pofley  ofthe  Guarcfian  to 
correct  flmxs  as  soon  as  possUe. 
Readers  may  contact  the  office  of 
the  Readens’  Editor,  Ian  Mayes,  by 
telephoning  01 71 2399589 
between  1 1am  and  5pm,  Monday 
JO  Frkfay.  Fax: 01 71 2399897.  E- 
makread0rtJguarcSan.co.uk 
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Marlnrtliig  Analyst  of 
The  Week: 

Tbny  Blair  atthe  end-cf-term 
meeting  of  the  Parfiamentary 
Labour  Party.  “Anyone  who 
believes  the  Guardian  is  on  our 
aide  Is  wrong,"  ho  safcL  “Their 
commercial  base  means  that 
they  now  see  ft  as  theft*  job  to 
cause  the  Labour  government 
trouble.” 

Rupert  of  ThoWoolc 

Actor  Rupert  Everett  on  being 


the  year" 


Thai.  But  I have  had  some 
Interesting  offers  from  Ghana." 

WortahoHc  off  The 
Was— li— 

Jack  WBey,  godfather  of 
WBSam  Hague,  who  wW  not  be 

attending  foe  nuptials  of  WTO 
and  Fflon  on  account  of 
pressing  bustoess  commit- 
ments— he  runs  a butcher's 
shop  in  Rotherham:  The  do  Is 
too  doee  to  Christmas  and  IT 
be  up  to  my  eyes  In  tukay  and 
Joints  of  pork." 

Francophil*  of  Th« 


Quiz  answers 

1) a—Ftae  press.  Waite  warned  of  the 
dangers  of  a privacy  low which  maybe 
ushered  tawfthttw  Human  HghtsBO. 

2)  Being  Santa.  Alan  was  (focussing 
the  Asda  store  Santa  who  aflegedy 
slapped  a chU  who  tried  to  pull  Ns 
boeidaff. 

3)  b — Staging.  Spokesperson  Howard 
Rubenstsin  naMnled  But  Feiglahad 
been  axYsidered  for  a singing  pert  In 
the  Broadway  musical  JaicytT  and  Hyde. 

4)  Because  H features  a portrait  of 
18th-oonturyTtxyPM  WUam  PW  the 
Ybungec 


5)  a— £250,000.  The  City  accountant 
left  Ns  £300^00  a year  job  as  MD<^t 
Braxtons,  an  amt  of  Oatoine  and 
Tbucho,  to  take  up  the  E38£00  party 
post 

6}  ThBAgricimB  Minister  Jack  Cun- 
ntagham,  who  reiterated  threats  to  ban 
id  BU  beef  Imports  that  don’t  conform 
to  stringent  British  hygiene  standards. 

7)  She  has  Just  been  awarded  the  Rear 
ofThatber  award. 

8) c — Rona  MacTbggwt,  newly- 
elected  parliamentary  aide  to  Chris 
Smith,  whose  father.  Sir  Ian  MacTag- 
gart  wssaatatsich  Conservative. 

9)  The  Rope.  The  Vatican  Is  helping  to 


I buid  one  otthawotkfsmoet  powerful 
otaarmtorfoeto  look  for  proof. that  _ 
God  exists.  * 

1 C?  The  IntBmet.  Jack  Straw  is  consid- 
ering proposats  for  pUbtehttg  a 
mgueb  geiery  of  otnfaabon  the 
World  Wide  WWx 

11) fhe  name  tor  his  new  Labrador 
retrierer  puppy  at  the  White  House.  He 
Is  to  be  cafled  Buddy 

12)  Because  toe  Dutch  Ubaral  had 
taken  to  bMngto  maattagsaraimdtbo 
conldora  of  the  EUPsrrtenent^  head- 
quarters. 

13)  b — GooflreyRobinson.lt  was 
announced  thb  week  that  the  Conv- 


monsStandards  watchdog  la  to  trivee- 
tlgg.tf  ttie  tatricate  detaaypf^  QlF- 
slMefaiiy trust 

14  Becauseattha  ANC  dooferance  in 
MWaktag,Whailo  Mandate  decined " 
the  nomination  fortoe  post  of  deputy 
leader  of  the  ANC. 

15)  W9am  Hagueto  Tbny  Biair  after 
toe  PM  had  offered  ha  coogretotetions 
an  Haguels  weddihg  to  Fflon  Jenkins. 


0-4Rbfing 
5-9  Courting 
9-14Engagtog 
15  Marrying 


youth  serum  injection  to  be  dis- 
covered atthe  age  of  38  years,’1 
he  commented. 

Sugar  Daddy  of  The 
Wfeaflc 

Brian  Clegg,  the  76-year-old 
former  gas  chief  found  marital 
bliss  with  his  Thai  bride  Joom, 
aged  23,.far  from  rosy.  After  six 
days  of  arguing,  Joom 
announced  she  wanted  to 
leave.  Undeterred,  Clegg  said 
he  would  try  again:  "I  am  not 
daft  enough  to  go  for  another 


■hfou  have  to  salute  the  French 


times,  the 


onoe.You 
wffl  (earn  this.”  ChanoeRor 
Kohl  warning  Tony  Blair  to 
treat  the  Ffwich  wtth  more 
respect 

Eunuch  off  Th«  Wadks 

I’m  In  trouble  because  I cafled 
the  whips  arm  twisters  and 
goolie  crushers.  My  whip, 
Bridget  Prentice,  has  Just 
confirmed  to  me  that  If  i had 
ariy^oofteSbhewofJtimOst 
certainly  crush  them."  Brian 
Sedgemom  MP,  a rebel  over 
cuts  to  benefits  to  tone  parents. 

Host  of  Tho  Week: 

Michael  Winner,  explaining  how 
he  likes  to 
check that 
the  guest 
list  is  up  to 
scratch 


chemist  today  The  implant 
sounded  high-pitched.  I could  hear 
the  doors  hanging  behind  me  as  1 
walked  into  the  lab.  The  noise  was 
almost  unbearable  and  with  the 
loud  background  hum  I couldn’t 
hear  anyone  speak.  I spent  most  of 
the  morning  becoming  more  »riri 
more  upset  by  it  I fat  that  I could- 
n’t progress  because  there  was 
nothing  distinctive. 

At  best  my  job  is  stressful;  with 
the  noise  as  wen  it  was  a night- 
mare. But  my  colleagues  have  been 
fantastic  and  I think  all  of  us, 
including  myself;  were  really  not 
prepared  for  all  the  drama  of  the 
past  few  days. 

This  afternoon  Pm  resting.  The 
television  volume  is  off  and  the 
house  is  quiet  Oh  peace!  I really 
need  this  after  this  morning. 

Thursday,  November  20: 

It  has  now  been  13  days  since  I was 
“switched  on"  and  it’s  beginning  to 
become  easier  to  differentiate 
between  words  of  one,  two  and 
three  syllables-  Last  night  PhUl 
was  clicking  two  glasses  together 
and  the  sound  was  very  dean  1 was 
»Mb  to  count  how  many  timtai  he 
did  it  and  tell  him  when  he  was 
bluffing. 

The  next  Challenge  is  to  tell 
between  high  and  low  notes,  m 
have  to  start  playing  the  recorder 
again.  I played  music  when  I was 
at  school  and  that  should  be  a big 
help.  I’m  aware  of  sound  as  some- 
thing written  down  as  well  as 
heard,  just  as  words  can  be  written 
and  read.  So  I know  about  the 
structure  of  sound  — the  pitches, 
and  beats  and  rhythm.  Now  1 have 
to  apply  theory  to  practice, 

So  I do  end  today  on  a high  note. 
Am  I excited?  Oh  yes,  I am  excited! 
Settle  down  Suzie,  and  let  the  new 
sounds  ini 

Monday  Novsmber  24k 

If  anyone  tries  to  take  this  implant 
away  from  me  now  m be  very 

unhappy  Fm  addicted  to  it,  it’s  like 
a drug.  I need  to  hear  Tm  going  to 
win  this  battle  one  way  or  another, 
however  moth  1 hate  it  sometimes. 
It’s  like  a love/hate  relationship, 
me  and  my  implant  (Tve  given  it 
the  nickname  Squid  after  its  offi- 
cial name,  MXM  Squid.) 

Tm  often  asked  what  it's  like  to 
be  deaf  How  can  X explain  that? 
Leaf  people  are  like  hearing  peo- 
ple — they  come  from,  all  walks  of 
Ufa:  stupid,  clever;  thoughtful, 
artistic,  scientific,  withdrawn,  bat- 
tling, musical,  rammimlpqfpr^  tfrft 
list  goes  on.  Why  should  hearing 
people  dasalftr  us  under  one  roof? 


Wired  for  sound 


.iii  


Processor 


Caption  here  over  three  lines?? 
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We’re  not  like  that,  we're  just  as 
diverse  as  you. 

1 thought  I heard  my  heart  beat- 
ing in  my  head  last  night  It  turned 
out  to  be  the  kitchen  fop  dripping: 

Thursday  Novombf  27? 

rm  beginning  to  fed  positive 
about  this,  but  I am  very  drained. 
The  noise  makes  me  so  tired  and 
sometimes  I just  need  to  switch  it 
aS  and  retreat  into  my  little  silent 
haven.  But  I fry  to  resist  that 
because  I am  already  reaping  the 
benefits:  a kaleidoscope  of  sound, 
is  being  created,  the  colours  are 
taking  shape,  although  they 
quickly  fade  into  the  subcon- 
scious. 

Last  night  X picked  out  the  chil- 
dren’s voices  dearly  from  the  back- 
ground for  the  first  time  — 
high-pitched  tingles  with  the  occa- 
sional squeaL  rve  been  trying  to 
listen  to  Alice  say  Mummy  It’s 

so  sweet  It  sounds  Uke^ “Mftee"  and 
Daddy  sounds  like  “da  da". 

I know  now  that  it’s  going  to 
take  some  time  to  adjust  People 


seem  to  find  it  Incomprehensible.  I 
try  to  explain  by  asking  how  they’d 
fed  if  they  went  to  a rave  party  all 
day  every  day  The  sounds  are 
shocking,  like  a cattle  prod  oon- 
I stantiy  nudging  your  head.  I get 
electrical  headaches  and  a warm, 
prickly  feeling  on  the  left  side  of 
my  head. 

But  perhaps  that’s  inevitable. 
After  living  to  silence  for  so  long  I 
am  not  going  to  be  able  to  allow 
sound  into  ray  life  overnight  with- 
out some  side  reaction  to  the  bru- 
tal intrusion  of  italL 

Ssrturtfcqfc  November^:  ’ 

My  attitudes  to  life  are  changing 
to  tire  past  I accepted  that  X was  tiie 
way  I was  and  would  always  be  so. 

I never  considered  myself  to  he 
deaf;  I ran  my  life  in  a “hearing” 
worid  and  was  content  with  my  lot 
I fought  prejudices  and  woo,  where 
I could.  X treated  everyone  as  an 

equal... - 

Then  Squid  came  along  and  I 
could  finally  emerge  from  the  i 
silence.  The  world  now  Is  a larger 
place.  People  are  different  in  a way  1 

I never  thought  I would  find  myself 
thinking.  I'm  suddenly  trying  to 
categorise  myself  — am  I a “hear- 
ing” person?  Am  I deaf?  rm  start- 
ing to  realise  how  much  rve 
missed,  things  that  I never  missed 
before. 

SondaK  November  30:  ' 

I heard  the  church  bells  ringing  in 
Barnard  Castle  today  They  maite 
me  jump.  They  weren't  what  I’d 
expected  — the  peal  vibrates  and 
echoes.  They  go  on  forever:  I 
expected  a "ding,  ding,  ding"  not  a 


rve  been,  trying  , to  remember 
what  it  was-l&e  hearing  before  I 
went  deaf  at  the  age  of  four  It's  a 
vary  distant  memory  to  retrieve, 
rve  been,  singing  to  myself  and  I 
love  the  sounds  I can  make.  IFs  the 
Closest  rve  come  yet  to  remember- 
ing hearing  and  I fad  very  emo- 
tional about  it,  as  again  it  rwnixjds 
me  of  an  I have  missed.  I spent 
years  trying  and  trying  to  sing,  but 
conH  never  do  it  Now  Tm  singing 
and  I Hsten  to  myself  and  it  sounds 
like  music. 

One  tiling  I do  know  is  that 
when  you’ve  been  in  total  silence 
for  8d  y ears  the  vibrations  and 
minute  air  currents  around  you 
become- your  passport  to  the  world 
cf  sound  So  now  the  resonance 
rm  Ceding  both  around  me  and  in 
my  head  Is  a mixture  of  sound  and 
my  sixth  sense  of  where  I am.  It  is 
going  to  take  a long  time  to  break 
the  chain  between,  the  two,  and  X I 


doubt  whether  they  will  ever  com- 
pletely be  severed. 

That’s  why  when  I heard  the 
church  bells  ring,  the  noise  was 
unexpected.  “Ding,  ding,  ding”  Is  a 
vibratory  response;  “drinnnnnn- 
nrmg"  is  a sound  response.  And 
then  I remember  Grandad  Sm  ith 
saying  to  me  “Ding,  ding,  ding,  the 
bells  are  saying  ‘Come  to  church’. " 
Ha  must  have  told  me  that  after  X 
went  deaf;  which  suggests  X cannot 
remember  the  church  hells  ringing 
before  my  Illness. 

Thursday  Decembers 

My  sister  Teresa  came  round.  She 
rapped  on  the  window  and  I 
jumped  out  of  my  skin.  I asked  her 
if  she  had  been  waiting  long. 
“Before  you  bad  the  Squid,"  she 
replied,  *Td  have  been  jumping  up 
and  down  like  an  eejit  for  half  an 
hour  befrnre  you  would  notice." 

Teresa’s  been  reading  this  diary 
and  my  views  on  deaf  people  and 
suddenly  she  says:  “Why  do  you 
want  to  be  part  of  the  deaf  world 
when  you've  spent  all  your  life 
avoiding  if?  What's  changed?  Why 
do  you  feel  deaf  now?  You’ve 
always  said  you  weren't  deaf  anri 
now  when  you  can  hear;  why  do 
you  think  of  yourself  as  deaf?"' 

That’s  a good  question.  Til  have 
to  think  about  that  Maybe  I just 
don't  have  the  motivation  to  fight 
like  I used  to.  Or  perhaps  I’m  com- 
ing to  my  senses  and  realising  that 
I should  be  proud  of  being  deaf, 
proud  cf  what  rve  achieved. 

Friday  Decembers: 

Ifs  Friday  it’s  got  to  be  Top  Of  The 
Pups.  I can  now  enjoy  watching  It 
with  the  children  and  Alice  is  hop- 
ping  around  like  a headless 
chicken  to  the  sound  of  Perfect 
DaywhichlsNol.- 
Phlll  says  he  can  see  me  begin  to 

grasp  the  emotion  of  sound,  and 
mat  he  can  share  it  with  me  now 

He’s  been  making  noises,  and  I look 

up  instinctively  at  the  telly  then 
turn  around  and  my  eyes  drift  to 
blm.  We  lock  eyes  and  laugh.  It 
must  be  wonderful  for  Philt  after 


waving  and  shouting  into  thin  aii; 
suddenly  he  gets  a reaction.  I love 
the  man  to  bits. 

I'm  moving  on.  I’ve  lived  most  of 
my  life  in  utter  silence,  and  now 
rm  oxtering  the  worid  of  sound. 
There’s  alot  to  discover,  a lot  that’s 
frightening,  and  I don’t  know  what 
.my  fixture  holds.  X really  cannot 
accept  myself  as  a hearing  person 
yet  but  I feel  Pm  learning.  At  this 
rate,  it  won’t  take  me  too  ions  to 
start  to  work  it  out 
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Tattooed  football  bad  boy 
Vmnie  Jones  is  mutating 
into  a media  celebrity. 

But  is  he  softening? 

It’s 

been 
a hard 

clay’s 
”fe 
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INTERVIEW  BY 
SABINE  DURR  ANT 


The  lights  are  on  In  Via- 
die  Jones’s  house,  bat 
nobody's  home.  There's 
a sticker  an  the  door  — 
“Kaley  Jones,  Nol 
Spice  Fan,  Lives  Here" 
— and  you  can  see  into  the  kitchen: 
a copy  of  OE  magazine  and  a 
packet  of  Hamlets  on  the  table,  a 
calendar  With  birds  on  it,  a TV 
bracketed  on  the  walL  You  try  and 
get  roand  the  back  and  a man 
comes  out  of  another  house. 
“That’s  my  garden.  You're  an  my 
land.'’  “Do  you  know  where  Vinnle 
Jones  is?"  *TVe  no  Idea.?  “Is  that 
his  car?"  “I  DON'T  KNOW  You're 
In  my  garden.” 

Back  outside  Vinnie’s  house 
(large,  modern,  detached),  the  Ml 
roars  by  You  get  his  agent  on  a 
mobile  phone.  “Go  inside,”  he 
shouts.  “See  the  garage?  Go 
through  it”  Yan  go  through.  Pasta 
land-bike;  some  dangling  dead 
pheasants,  a row  of  waxed  jackets. 
"See  that  door?  It's  open.  Go  in._ 
Mind  the  dog."  The  dog!  Behind  tbfe 
door  dozes  a curled-up  Jack  Russell 
— she  lifts  her  bead  and  goes  back 
to  sleep.  You're  In  the  kitchen. 
"Make  yourself  a cup  of  tea,"  says 
vinnie’s  agent  “Make  yourself  at 
home.” 

Security  lights  outside  go  on  In 
walks  a dishevelled  man  in  an  old 
Jumper.  It's  not  Vlnnie.  It’s  Basil. 
Vinnie’s  friend.  Basil  drives  a trac- 
tor and  lives  down,  the  road.  Vlnnie 
had  rung  Basil  to  check  ttn  OK.  "If 
she’s  brave,"  he  told  Basil,  “she’ll 
be  In  the  kitchen;  if  she’s  scared 
you'll  find  her  in  the  garage." 

And  then,  roar  of  gravel,  screech 
of  brakes,  in  walks  Vlnnie,  a tower 
of  a man  with  a triangular  head, 
smelling  of  Juicy  Fruit  gum.  He 
wants  to  know  about  my  encounter 
with  his  neighbour  He  wants  to 
hear  about  it  several  times.  He’s  in 
court  with  a neighbour  this  week— 
“your  mate  down  the  road,"  he  calls 

him  now— up  for  assault  and  crim- 

inal  damage.  Some  problem  with 
right  of’ way  “Basil's  been  here  13 
years.  I’ve  been  here  three  and  now 
that  arsehole  In  the  middle-,  things 
build  up  and  up" 

1 was  scared  of  the  dog;  I teQ  him. 

pointing  at  the  sweetly  sleeping 
mutt.  “You  were  lucky  the  Alsatian 
wasn’t  there,"  he  growls.  “He’s 

vicious  to  people  he  don’t  know"  . 

How  hard  is  Vinnle  Jones?  Hard 
enough  to  have  been  sent  off  13 
times  in  his  10-year  footballing 
careen  Tve  caused  a bit  of  boHocks 

In  the  past"  Hard  enough  to  bite  the 


SIMON 
OGGABT’S 
SWEEK 


Incredible 
ghost  that 
haunts  the 
credulous 
college 


nose  of  journalists  he  takas  a dis- 
like to  (“allegedly''  he  says).  Hard 
enough  to  he  invited  cm  Gladiators, 
and  for  things  to  get  a bit  out  cf 
hand:  “ft  was  supposed  to  be  like 
pantomfng,  butacoopleof  them  got 
the  hump  and  tried  to  hurt  me  _ so  I 
gave  them  one  up  the  ribs.”  Hard 
enough  to  be  on  Fabergi  ads,  and  to 
get  a rede — Big  Chris,  a debt  cofleo- 
for  ~ alongside  Sting  in  an  East 
End  fhriHei;  Lock,  Stock  And  Two 
Smoking  Barrels,  coming  neat  yean 
Hard  enough  to  have  his  own  riiat 
show  on  Granada  Plus,  to  give 
speeches  at  Eton,  Oxford.  Cam- 
bridge. Hard  enough  to  be  asked  to 
coach  the  House  of  Commons  foot- 
ball. team.  And' hard  enough  to  be 
invited  on  to  David  Meltor’s  new 
radio  show  an  Classic  FM,  Across 
The  Threshold. 

Vlnnie,  who's  only  just  sat  down, 
pushes  back  bi«  chair  with  a loud 
scraps  jmups  to  a-tape  recorder  at 
the  side  of  the  sink.  “Look  what 
Tve  got!"  he  says  excitedly  coming 
back  with,  a dutch  of  CDs  — “My 
Favourite  Sacred  Music",  The 
Greatest  Opera  Show  on  Earth" 
and  “Favourite  Music  Classics”. 
“David  Mellor  wrote  some  stuff 
down  for  me,"  he  says  shuffling 
through  them.  Tve  got  Hot  Choco- 
late and  all  that"  He  gestures  to  the 
car  “But  this  is  really  nice  music  to 
listen  to.  Especially  like  when 
you’re  in  the  office,  like  doing  work. 
This  is  my  ftavourite  song  Ave 
Maria.  But  it’s  hard  — it’s  like 
when  people  say  ‘What’s  your 
favourite  film?*  I don’t  know;  I like 
anything  from  Rocky  to  The  Eng- 
lish Gentleman." 

The  English  Gentleman? 

•About  when  the  guy’s  in  the  war 
and  the  woman,  the  nurse,  looks 
after  hhn  and  falls  in  love  with  him 
and that" 

By  this  time,  you  are  half  in  love 
with  vinnle  Jones.  Vlnnie  being 
□ice  anyway  He's  like  a half-grown 
Labrador  puppy  all  muscle  and 
huge  paws.  His  eyes,  electric  blue 
under  knitted  eyebrows,  stare  at 
you  straight  His  bottom  teeth  jostle 
for  position;  his  skin  is  so  tight  that 
when  he  widens  his  eyes  you  can 
see  his  scalp  wrinkle.  He  expletes 
“Course"  at  you  a lot,  but  some- 
times he  answers  sheepishly  like  a 
schoolboy  trying  to  talk  himself, 
out  of  trouble.  He  loves  kids,  he 
adores  ldds.  He’s  a patron  of  the 
children's  charity  Sparks,  and  he 
gives  money  to  Harefidd  Hospital 
who  gave  his  wife  Tanya  a heart 
transplant  when,  she  was  21  and 
saved  her  life.  “Do  the  potatoes. 
Bas.  She’ll  km  us  if  they’re  not 
done.”  (Bas,  ignoring  him.  contin- 
ues to  watch  EastEnders  in  the  cor- 
ner) StQL  if  he  grew  a moustache, 
he’d  be  the  spitting  image  of  a mat- 
inee villain. 

And  it  is  of  coarse  this  image' cm 
which  he  is  building  a new  career 
for  himself  — Vlnnie  Jones  the 
footballer  who  grabbed  Gazza  by 
the  tmrifl,  becoming  Vlnnie  Jones 
Inc,  32,  available  for  film  roles,  TV 
and  charity  functions.  “I  don’t 
know  how  my  head  copes  with  It 
all,”  he  says  of  all  his  off-pitch 


THE  haunting  of  Peterhouse 
College — allegedly  the  shade 
of  a bursar  who  banged  him- 
self in  the  18th  century  has  been 
hovering  around  the  place — is 
intriguing,  for  several  reasons. 
Usually  hanntings  happen  when 
the  idea  of  a ghost  has  become 
established,  for  whatever  reason. 
After  that  any  kind  of  strange 
event,  however  minor;  becomes 
more  evidence.  Strange  tappings 
(house  creaking  as  it  cods  at 
night),  sudden  dips  in  temperature 
(broken  radiator),  ghastly  smells 
(blocked  drains),  insect  infesta- 
tions (the  usual  causes)  and  spec- 
tral spirits  (often  an  unnoticed 
reflection,  or  trick  of  the  light)  an 
add  to  the  spooky  horrors. 

However;  in  the  case  of  the 
Peterhoase  ghost,  I am  prepared  to 

make  an  exception.  Because  those 

of  us  who  went  toother  colleges  in 
Cambridge  know  that  there  is  no 
idea  or  fantasy  so  completely 
ridiculous  that  Somebody  in  Peter- 
house  won’t  believe  it 

TVE  had  the  odd  angry  letter  fixan 

readers  after  Gerry  Adams’s  visit 
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‘David 
Mellor 
wrote 
some  stuff 
down  for 
me.  I’ve 
got  Hot 
Chocolate 
and  all 
that...  But 
this  is  my 
favourite 
song  — 
Ave  Maria’ 


to  Downing  Street  I said  at  the 
time  that  this  coming  January  was 
the  29th  anniversary  of  the  IRA's 
guns  reappearing  for  the  first  time 
in  the  modern  Troubles.  It's 
pointed  out  by  readers  that  at  the 
time  the  People’s  Democracy 
movement,  largely  but  not  entlxvZy 
Catholic,  was  being  subjected  to 
ferocious  and  unprovoked  violence 
by  Protestant  extremists. 

True.  That’s  why  the  old  IRA, 
precursors  of  the  Proves,  were  dig- 
ging up  the  guns,  and  that  was  the 
tragedy  People's  Democracy  was 
modelled  on  tbe  American  civil 
rights  movement,  with  the  same 
tactics,  the  same  rhetoric  and  even 
the  same  songs,  (iky  singing  “We 

Shall  Overcome”  while  a bunch  of 
vicious  red-faced  formers  run  at 
you  with  cudgels.)  Their  leaders 
hoped  very  much  they  could  avoid 
being  tarred  with  the  Republican 
brush.  They  also  despised  the  old 
ineffective  nationalist  politicians, 
who  quickly  disappeared  from  the 

scene. 

But  the  Prods  were  convinced 
that  H>  was  just  a cover  for  the  old 
IRA,  which  was  why  they  pro- 


activities,  which  now  earn  him 
almost  as  much  again  as  his  salary 
at  Wimbledon  FC.  “But  Tve  come  to 
a stage  in  my  life  when  I’ve  got  a 
couple  years  at  the  top  in  football 
and  you've  got  to  look  for  other 
things,  you  know?" 

Like  management  maybe? 
“That’s  one  of  my  dreams,  yes,”  be 
says  softly  cracking  his  knuckles. 
There  are  already  “Whisperings” 
he  says,  hut  you  can  tell  he’s  got 
nothing  in  the  bag  by  bow  hard  he 
tries  to  convince  yon.  There's  lots  of 
talk  about  his  . “motivation  and 
leadership”.  How  good  he  is  with 
the  lads.  He  used  to  say  in  inter- 
views that  if  he  hadn't  been  a foot- 
baller he’d  have  been  a gamekeeper 
(hunting  and  shooting  are  his  great 
loves);  now  he  says  that  it  would  be 
too  lonely  that  he’d  have  been  in  the 
army  “for  the  company”. 

So  how  much  does  he  ptey  up  his 
tough  nut  image?  “If  you're  a char- 
acter and  you’re  honest,"  be  says, 
(diewing  hard  on  his  gum.  “they  call 
you  a hard  man.  If  yon  go  into  every 
tackle  wanting  to  win  it,  they  refer 
to  you  as  a hard  man.  I don’t  try  and 
be  a down  and  whenever  anything 
goes  wrong  1 stand  up  and  put  my 
hands  op  — like  with  the  Hard  Men 
video.  Gazza's  got  a lot  of  character; 
but  lie's  completely  different  to  me. 
Sometimes  I think,  nam  what  are 
you  doing?  Like  walking  , up  to  a 
camera  and  sticking  your  tongue 
OUt.  1 don’t  do  things  like  that  I 
don’t  do  gimmicky  fhmpg  r.nre 
Chris  Eubank,  if  he  only  forgot 


dueed  the  studded  dubs  and  pitch- 
forks,  and  how  they  awakened  the 
instincts  of  the  dormant  terrorist 
movement 

Similarly  ERA  mythology  holds 
that  all  Ireland’s  problems  are  the 
fault  of  the  British.  Convinced 
that  the  nation  which  gave  away 
India  and  Hong  Kong  still  has  arro- 
gant territorial  claims  over 
County  Tyrone,  they  cannot 9ee 
that  Britton  would  get  out  of 
Ulster  tomorrow  if  it  could.  The 
only  way  the  IRA  could  creates 
united  Ireland  is  by  making  its 
peace  with  the  Protestant  majority 
— something  which  in  29  years 
they  have  tried  to  do  by  murdering 

their  lathers,  sons  and  husbands. 

With,  as  they  win  Qtfickly  ten  you. 
a few  minutes  of  furtive  peace 
talks  in  between. 

I WAS  surprised  to  meet  Speaker 
now  Lord,  Wbaiberiil  cm  the  Lon- 
don underground  this week.  He 

said  he  travelled  everywhere  by 
public  transport  Only  the  other 
day  a conductor  on  the  Number  12 
had  refused  to  take  his  fore.  “I 
know  your  face  too  well,  sir!” 


about  trying  to  be  philosopher  and 
went  as  himself  — This  is  what  I 
done  as  a kid,  blah  blah’  — people 
would  take  to  him  a lot  more.  With 
me,  what  you  see  and  what  you  hear 
is  what  yon  get  It’s  the  truth,  some- 
times it  gpte  you  intn  trouble  and 
sometimes  it  doesn’t. 

"Like  taking  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  a training  session,"  he 
continues  crossing  his  aeroplane- 
wing  arms  behind  his  neck.  “It’s 
not  a gimmick.  It’s  just  a day  out, 
some  good  crack  wfth  some  beers 
after  But  like  if  people  say  to  me, 
•What  do  you  know  about  the  Com- 
mons?*, and  Isay  tra  la  la,  this,  that 
and  the  other  awfl  try  and  bluff  my 
way  out,  it  would  kzZZ  me,  kill  my 
pharnpw,  and  they'd  walk  away 
really  disappointed,  like  Tm  not  the 
bloke  they're  expecting.  If  I say  I 
know  fuck  all,  they  say  ’oh  yeah 
brilliant'  ” 

What  do  you  know  about  the 
Cnnurmns,  Vmnte? 

“Fuck  all,"  he  says  grinning,, 
quick  as  a ferret 

Vinnle  hasn't  always  been  a foot- 
baller. He  played  for  Watford  Boys 
when  he  was  a kid,  but  he  was  let  go 
when  he  was  14  and  for  a while,  until 
he  was  picked  up  by  non-league 
Wealdstone  and  then  Wimbledon,  he 
did  building  work,  gardening.  | 
“washingpotsandpans7to7",upat . 
Brarifielcl  Boys  School.  Those  years  1 
might  explain  not  just  the  fierceness  | 
hut  a certain  chippiness,  a bitter- 1 
ness  at  “fancy  foreign  coaches",  and  : 
a tendency  to  dramatise  his  own  \ 


stardom.  (“It’s  a fine  line  when  it’s 
Vinnle,  Vinnie,  Vlnnie  all  the  time, 
getting  up  the  lads’  noses”). 

And  also,  perhaps,  it  explains  his 
determination  not  to  let  go  of  what 
he’s  established  so  for  No  coinci- 
dence that  this  latest  scrape  is 
about  land  (his  holds  six  dogs, 
countless  chickens,  ducks,  geese, 
ferrets  and  potbellied  pigs).  “Me 
and  my  dad  bunt  this  house,  my 
lifetime’s  dream  and  now  we’re 
going  to  have  to  move.  Wve  got  a 
lovely  swimming  pool  out  the  back, 
a lovely  conservatory  a lovely  1 
house  and  this  has  happened  and 
it’s  Just  ripped  my  heart  out" 

He  was  at  his  loneliest  he  says, 
living  hi  a hotel  when  he  was  at 
Leeds.  And  much  of  his  identity 
seems  bound  up  in  this  corner  of 
Hertfordshire  where  he  was  born. 
(There’s  a framed  picture  map  of 
North  bourne,  his  village;  in  the  loo 
— next  to  a cartoon  of  Vinnie 
dressed  as  a Welsh  dragon.-  ) He 
holds  his  family  close  now  — his 
mum  and  sister  down  the  road,  his 
dad  and  son  from  a previous  rela- 
tionship in  Watford,  his  nan  io 
miles  away  — - and  though  he  talks 
about  Fash  (John  Fashanu)  alot  he 
still  hangs  out  down  the  pub  with 
his  boyhood  friends.  He’s  particu- 
larly proud  of  the  fact  that  Tanya's 
ll-year-old  daughter  Kaley  from 
her  marriage  to  footballer  Steve 
Terry  has  taken  his  name:  “She’s 
legally  Jones,”  he  emphasises. 

His  famous  aggravation  is  most 
apparent  when  standing  up  for  his 


loved  ones.  “Is  he  in  the  drive?"  he 
suddenly  yells  to  Basil  when  the 
photographer  parks  in  Tanya’s 
spot  “Tell  him  to  mover 
Then  he  starts  talking  about 
Aaron,  his  five-year-old  son  from  a 
previous  relationship,  and  the 
sweet  and  the  hard  Vinnle  Jones 
coalesce.  He  pushes  me  into  the  hall 
to  see  a framed  black-and-white 
photo  of  father  and  son,  muscle 
man  and  squidgy  toddler  “My  boy” 
And  talks  with  some  poignancy 
about  separating  from  the  mother 
of  his  child.  “It  was  a big  decision. 
But  we  weren’t  getting  on.  He  was 
nearly  one  and  I said  to  hen  ‘Look,  I 
don’t  want  him  growing  up  in  a 
false  relationship.  So  he’s  never  had 
me  living  there™"  He’s  not  so  soft 
on  the  subject  of  stepfathers, 
though.  “I  wouldn’t  have  it,"  he 
says  frighteningly  “Obviously 
she’s  got  another  life,  but  I wouldn't 
have  anybody  living  in  the  house. 
Not  with  my  boy" 

Tanya  comes  in  then,  a fine,  frag- 
ile woman  with  long  dark  hair  — 
“That’s  the  Princess."  Vinnie 
smiled  as  she  parked  the  Range 
Rover  Does  she  go  and  watch  the 
football?  “Oh,  no,"  she  says.  “I  went 
once  a few  years  ago,  what  was  it, 
Man  U?  And  there  was  this  dinner 
beforehand  and  I saw  Vinnie  come 
In  and  his  face  was  rigid,  stiff  with 
tension,  he  was  almost  unrecognis- 
able, and  I just  knew  he  was  going 
to  get  into  trouble  when  he  went  out 
there  he  was  so  fired  up"  And  did 
he?  “Yeah,  I think  so,"  she  laughs. 


Intrigued,  his  lordship  inquired 
how  “Because  I work  at  the  Num- 
ber 12  bus  garage,  of  courser 
At  the  height  of  his  consider- 
able fame,  the  late  Russell  Harty 
used  to  tell  a story  about  going  into 
a shop  in  his  home  town  of  Glg- 
gteswtefc.  Two  small  boys  were 
whispering  urgently  to  each  othec 
“It’s  ’lm.  it  is!"  “’Ow  d'yer  know?" 

■ — . — — 

j It’s  another  warning 
that  the  Greens,  in 
every  situation,  will 
predict  terminal, 
irretrievable  horror 

“Because  I know:”  “Well,  ask  ’im 
then!”  After  a few  minutes  of  this 

one  of  them  got  tip  the'  courage  to 

approach,  him:  "Excuse  me.  mister, 
bat  did  you  used  to  work  in  this 
shop?” 

FOR  a decade  now,  the  Green 
zealots  have  been  telling  us  that 
fish  stocks  in  the  North  Sea  are 
dangerously  low;  and  that  cod  in 


particular  may  soon  disappear 
altogether  So  Tve  always  been  a 
bit  surprised  by  the  way  our  local 
fishmonger  Is  piled  high  with  fish 
of  every  kind,  including  half  a 
dozen  types  of  salmon,  four  kinds 
of  haddock,  nine  different  sizes  of 
prawn  flam  all  over  the  world,  and 
a mountain  of  cod,  all  at  very  mod- 
est prices. 

Now  it  turns  out  that  the  North 
Sea  is  stuffed  with  ood.  You  could 
hardly  swim  your  way  through 
them.  The  fish  are  virtually  Jump- 
ing out  at  fishermen  on  beaches. 
Trawlers  are  having  to  dump  them 
back  in  the  sea  because  they  go 
way  above  their  quota,  which  the 
ED  is  about  to  increase  by  22  per 
cent 

No  doubt  some  of  this  bounty 
has  been  thanks  to  earlier  pru- 
dence. But  it's  yet  another  warning 
that  the  Greens,  in  every  situation, 
will  predict  terminal.  Irretrievable 
horror  Anyone  who  suggests  that 
things  probably  aren't  quite  as  had 
j as  they  claim  is  furiously  accused 
j of  being  in  the  pocket  of  greedy 
multi-national  corporations,  who 
want  to  see  the  planet  destroyed. 


THIS  year  I finally  decided  to  cut 
off  my  Amstrad’s  life  support,  rd 
tried  dozens  of  times  to  boot  it  up 
and  always  failed.  In  the  past  1 
would  have  gone  to  the  little  Chi- 
nese shop  near  us  where  the  man- 
ager seems  to  have  magical 
curative  powers  over  Amstrads. 
possibly  involving  acupuncture. 

But  in  the  end  I thought  that, 
after  seven  years  and  three  books 
plus  innumerable  articles  and  let- 
ters. the  time  had  come  for  its 
long  and  fruitful  life  to  draw 
peacefully  to  a close.  I now  use  a 
handy  laptop. 

But  I did  feela  pang,  while  talk- 
ing to  a friend  about  that  other 
great  “doomed,  we  are  all 
doomed"  scare,  the  Millennium 
bug.  Thanks  to  modern  super  hi- 
tech  computers  not  knowing  the 
difference  between  the  years  1900 
and  2000,  a great  wave  of  tragedy 
is  supposed  to  sweep  west  on  Jan- 
uary 1, 2000,  as  elevators  crash, 
cars  lose  power  at  80  mph.  and 
jumbo  jets  fall  from  the  sky 

“But  I don’t  mind,”  she  mused 
happily  “m  still  use  an 
1 Amstrad." 


t 
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Come,  all  ye  faithful 


| JEREMY 
HARDY 


HEAD  TO  HEAD:  DOES  CHRISTIANITY 
HAVE  A FUTURE? 


No  Yes 


Fay  Weldon 

Writer 

Dear  John  Milbank, 

FIVE  days  to  Christmas 
and  how  many  Anglicans 
will  be  going  to  midnight 
mass?  Fewec  if  your  ene- 
mies are  to  be  believed, 
tjhfln  ever  before.  I used  to  go  to 
Church,  once  upon  a time.  It 
seemed  to  me  a wholly  desirable 
thing  that  people  should  gather 
together  once  a week  In  a building 
put  aside  for  that  purpose  and 
think  about  their  sios.  try  to  do 

better;  join  with  others  in  exulta- 
tion of  God  and  mark  the  passages 
in  life  — birth,  marriage,  death  — 
with  religious  ceremony  It  added 
gravltas  to  aQ  our  lives. 

Then  in  idle  conversation  the 
vicar  told  me  the  Creed  was  not  to 
be  taken  metaphorically  Jesus 
rose  from  the  dead  and  now  sits  on 
the  right  side  of  God.  literally.  I 
had  no  problem  with  rising  Cram 
the  dead  — I’ve  seen  ghosts  in  my 
time,  and  felt  enough  presences  — 
but  on  the  right?  Why  not  on  the 
left?  Couldn't  you  see  It  as  a vague 
sort  of  Incorporation  of  the 
human  part  with  the  divine?  No. 
no,  no.  No  interpretations  allowed. 
On  the  right.  Blow  this  for  a game 
of  soldiers,  thought  L and  gave  up 
going  to  Church.  I could  no  longer  , 
honourably  recite  the  Creed. 

A whole  lot  of  us  out  here  would  I 
rather  go  to  the  afafcp  than  declare  - 
aloud  a false  belief-  We  turn  to  the 
scientific  approach  of  Richard 
Dawkins,  a rival  religion.  Others 
drift  off  into  therapy  astrology 
general  mumbo-jumbo.  What's  to 
lose,  any  more? 

Have  a good  Christmas. 

Fay  Weldon 

Dear  Fay  Weldon, 

FLL  TAKE  numbers  for  granted:  of 
course  the  Church  has  apparently 
lost.  What  interests  me  is  that  your 
story  of  your  own  defection  seems 
to  rehearse  the  reasons  why  Athe- 
ism only  began  (around  the  late 
18th  century)  when  Christianity’s 
own  account  of  Itself  became 
crudely  positive  and  rationalistic. 
Naturally,  people  stopped  believ- 
ing. Just  a few;  however;  remained 
aware  that  the  Church  had  con- 
jured up  its  own  opposition. 

So  why  is  it  that  you  can’t  see 
that?  Why  would  a highly  educated 
woman  believe  her  local  vicar  and 
not  go  home  to  check  up  with 
Augustine,  Aquinas  and  so  forth? 
Not  only  did  theological  tradition 


When  you  call  or  return  your  coupon  we  will 
send  you  a FREE  video  that  will  help  you  to  learn 
to  examine  your  breasts  yourself.  Breast  cancer 
is  one  of  the  UK’s  biggest  causes  of  death  in 
women  with  a $ many  as  one  in  12  developing  it. 
BUPA  Breast  Screening  is  carried  out  by  highly 
skilled  mammography  experts  who  probably  know 
more  about  the  subtle  differences'  between  healthy 
and  unhealthy  breasts  than  anyone  else.  It  is  open 
to  all  women  and  only  costs  £85. . 

For  further  information,  or  to  make  an  appoint- 
ment, phone  0800  616  029  quoting  BUPA  8Y,  or 
complete  the  coupon  below. 

‘VtralUble  « women  aged  40* 

Please  post  to  BUPA  Health  Screening,  FREEPOST  London  WC1X  6BR. 
You  don't  even  need  a stomp.  Reference  BLTCW.HY 

Nome  (Mr/Mn/Mlssf  Msl 


You're  amazing.  We  want  you  to  stay  that  way. 

BUPA  Health  Screening  jl 


John  Milbank 

Theologian 


insist  that  we  must  negate  bodily 
iirmgws  about  God  or  heaven  — 
though  we  can't  avoid  them  — it 
went  further  to  say  that  the 
abstract  formulations  of  intellec- 
tuals are  equally  inadequate. 

So-  of  course  there  is  no  real 
right  or  left  "up  there”.  But  incor- 
poration of  the  human  part  with 
foe  divine?  That’s  fine  and  it’s  the 
sort  of  thing  philosophers  have 
often  acknowledged.  But  Chris- 
I tianity  goes  a little  further,  foe 
human  and  the  divine  are  already 
fused  In  Christ  hirnarff,  but  when 
Christ  “sits  alongside”  the  Father; 
what  this  suggests  is  that  God  in 
himself  involves  affectionate  rela- 
tion, and  therefore  that  to  share  in 
God  is  to  enter  Into  a greater  recip- 
rocal love,  not  to  withdraw  from 
community  into  some  kind  of 
refined  primal  unity 

As  for  ghosts,  hovering.  I 
vaporous,  and  unresurrected:  they  j 
are  as  modern  as  literalism,  or  foe  1 
religion  of  Dawkins. 

I wish  you,  also,  a good  Christ- 
mas. 

Dr  John  Milbank, 

Fellow;  Peterhouse  College, 

Cambridge 

Dear John, 

PLEASE,  please,  don’t  accept 
defeat  I find  myself  immeasurably 
disconcerted  when  you  say  the 
Church  has  “lost”.  Lost  in  its  evan- 
gelical purpose,  perhaps,  hot 
failing  attendances  cant  affect  the 
reality  or  otherwise  of  the  Christ- 
ian God.  What  is  this  despair?  Isn't 
it  a sin?  (I  remind  myself  of  the 
atheistic  lady  in  Catch  22,  whose 
suitor  hoped  to  please  her  by  insult- 
ing God  as  foe  maker  of  misery  the 
contriver  of  cancer  and  so  on.  Her 
response  being.  "How  dare  you  say 
such  things*  The  God  I don’t  believe 
in  is  perfectly  good  and  kind.”) 

Everything  can  change.  Church 
attendance  may  rise  again,  for 
good  reason  or  bad.  Elton  John’s 
recent  singing  in  the  Abbey  may 
give  Christmas  congregations  a 
terrific  boost  Might  not  quality  of 
worship  be  more  important  than 
quantity  of  worshipper,  anyway? 
But  should  blame  be  appropriate, 
and  if  we  are  to  concentrate  on 
damage  from  within — who  do  you 
see  as  most  to  blame  for  the  empty- 
ing of  the  Churches?  The  Charis- 
matic happy -clappies,  the  lovable 
Liberal  Middles,  or  the  stubborn 
Traditionalists? 

As  for  Augustine  and  Thomas 


Aquinas,  come  off  it.  Once  upon  a 
time  I applied  to  study  theology  at 
St  Andrews,  hut  was  rejected  cm 
account  of  my  gender  I have  my 
pride.  And  you  suggest  literalism 
is  a current  phenomenon.  I would 
have  thought  it  was  as  old  as 
humankind.  The  simple  majority 
have  always  needed  mirar-imt  and 
images.  Only  foe  few  are  blessed 
with  a metaphorical  imagination. 

F?y  Weldon 

Dear  Fay, 

NO:  "PRIMITIVE”  peoples  do  think 
metaphorically  and  literalism  is  a 
popular  simulation  of  learned 
empiricism.  The  real  trouble  is  that 
long  ago  theology  and  the  Church 
substituted  an  Idol  for  God:  an 
absolute  arbitrary  will,  a big  foot 
alongside  other  small  facts.  This 
left  all  the  other  facts  as  apparently 
kncwable  in  themselves  — God 
only  came  into  the  picture  as  the 
one  who,  fur  his  own  reasons, ; 
arranges  things  as  they  are 

So  it  was  theology  itself  which 
first  of  all  imagined  a realm  of 
facts  available  to  a cold,  disinter- 
ested gaze  As  a result,  primary 
truth  was  handed  over  to  natural 
science,  while  meanwhile,  in  prac- 
tical life,  the  manipulation  of  these 
facts  was  left  to  morally  neutral 
technological,  economic  and 
bureaucratic  processes.  Whereas 

once  to  know  things  you  had  to  love 
them  and  see  in  their  beauty  the 


five  bureaucracy 
within  foe  Church 
itself.  Does  this  mean' 
yon  plan  & retreat  to 
days  before  Aquinas, 
before  St  Augustine, 
even  before  St  Paul,  to 
foe  early  Christians 
and  foe  first  light  of 
primal  truth?  Better;  I 
daresay  thrown  to  the 
lipps  by  than 

by  each  other.  I remem- 
ber  the  crosses  in  foe 
cobbles  ctf  St  Andrews 
to  mark  foe  spots 
where  foe.  Catholics 
burned  the  Protestants 
at  the  stake — and  vice 
versa— for  heresy  Pas- 
sionate and  dangerous 
times,  before  the  dawn 
of  natural  science 

madp  05  wwwinahlft 
gave  us  foe  Internet, 
and  put  a fire  curtain  ' 
between  us  and  the 
inexhaustible  glory  of 
God's  creation. 

Fine.  But  how  do 
you  shrug  off  knowl- 
edge once  you  have  it? 
Even  the  catacombs  i 
are  open  to  video  sur- 
veillance. How  do  you 
go  forward?  Person- 
ally I have  a lot  of  opti- 
mism but  not  much 
hope.  It's  a matter  of 

♦gmpgramBTit. 

FSy  Weldon 

Dear  Fay^ 

WHAT  you  write  to  te31 
m«»  is  the  usual  story 
Once  upon  a time  there 
was  passionate  religion 
which  led  to  violence 
and  intolerance.  Now 
there  Is  reason,  science 
and  peace,  which  is  on 
the  whole  good,  but 
boring.  In  any  case  the 
change  is  Irreversible. 
But  surely  no  one 
. really  believes  this  any 
more.  Naturally  people 
lujjsTRAnoN:  cuff  harps?  fight  about  serious  and 
unavoidable  issues, 

glimpse  of  an  inCThanatiMe  glory  whether  religions  or  secular  But 
now  it  was  thought  one  could  know  the  really  severe  inter-religious 
by  mere  curiosity  And  whereas  strife  in  file  early  modem  period 
once  the  whole  of  life  was  a ritual  was  actually  the  result  of  the  quest 
offering  to  the  divine;  now  liturgy  of  new  already  half-secular  nation 


was  confined  to  a sanitised  enclave. 

If  foe  churches  go  wrong  today 
it  is  in  failing  to  see  that  the  re- 


states for  independence  and  inner 
cultural  conformity  Soon,  how- 
ever; they  discovered  that  religion 


cific  problem  of  our  era  is  knowl-  could  be  to  privatised 


edge.  Because  of  the  secular 
assumptions  just  named  r few  think 


irrelevance,  and  that-  “reason"  and 
"science”  could  enforce  a much 


Christianity  can  be  true.  But  now  more  effective  consensus.  This  Is 
that  curiosity  is  seen  to  lead  to  because  the  objectively  rational  is 
nihilism,  and  a non-ritual  society  simply  procedural  regularity  and 


to  the  destruction  of  social  justice, 
authentic  culture  and  harmonious 
nature,  many  theologians  are  chal- 


the  scientific  is  merely  that  which 
can  be  predicted  and  manipulated. 
But  neither  of  course;  yields  a 


lenging  secular  • hegemony  and  secure  “knowledge”;  that  as'to  say 
rediscovering  a radically  orthodox  tells  ns  something  about  the  per- ' 
vision.  I have  hope,  though  no  opti-  manenfly  real  except,  perhaps,  that 
mism.  it  Is  nothing-  On  foe  contrary  they 

John  MfThank  simply  tell  us  more  and  more  how 


it  is  nothing.  On  the  contrary  they 
simply  ted  us  more  and  mare  bow 
things  historically  have  been,  and  , 
Dear  John,  couW  be  in  the  future,  rearranged, 

including  people.  Hence  they 
WELL,  you  won’t  answer  simple  increase  the  means  of  terror,  by 
and  vulgar  questions,  like  "Whose  denying  that  there  are  any  integral 
fault  is  it?”  I don’t  blame  you.  I feel  wholes  disdosing  truths, 
reproached.  Entrenched  there  in  So  to  recover  the  possibility  of 
Peterhouse  as  you  are,  knowing  if  knowledge  we  need  to  wrest  from 
you  put  your  head  above  the  para-  state  and  "free”  market,  spaces 
pet  someone  will  take  a pot-shot  at  where  genuine  communities  who 
you.  Or  else  sitting  like  a hermit  recognise  certain  abiding  realities 


on  a pole  and  wolves  circling.  Intel- 
lectuals these  days  get  a hard 
press.  So  do  mystics. 


can  once  more  flourish.  Mean- 
while; despite  the  “firescreen", 
truth  is  still  about  to  appear  again. 


You  say  theologians  are  chal-  under  the  guise  of  weakness,  in  the 
lenging  "secular  hegemony”  I take  very  midst  of  our  Herodian  and 


it  by  the  latter  you  don’t  mean  foe 
State;  but  the  rule  of  achninistra- 


SMALLWEED 


IT  IS  TIME  foe  mist  that 

engulfs  this  affair  was  dif- 
fused. How  can  we  best 
describe  the  Paymaster-Gen-  - 
eral,  Geoffrey  Robinson,  he  of 
I foe  offshore  trust?  Is  he  “belea- 
guered", as  claimed  Sn  the 
j Financial  Times  on  December  9, 
foe  Times  and  Standard  on  foe 
11th,  the  Guardian  on  foe  13th, 
foe  Independent  on  Sunday 
(twice),  foe  Mail  on  Sunday 
(twice)  and  Scotland  on  Sunday 
on  foe  14th,  and  the  Hierald 
(Glasgow),  Standard  and  Mail 
on  foe  15th? 

Or  is  he  rather  “embattled", 
as  stated  twice  in  the  Evening 
Standard  of  December  9,  twice 
again  in  that  newspaper  on  foe 
12th,  once  in  foe  Telegraph  and 
twice  in  the  Mail  on  December 
13,  in  the  Sunday  Telegraph  and 
Observer  of  foe  14th,  in  foe 
Guardian,  Telegraph,  Scotsman 
and  Standard  on  the  15th,  in  the 


Doonesbury 


amNapyrcmBAHAi*- 


In  dependent,  FT  Guardian  and 
Herald  (Glasgow)  on  the  16th,  in 
the  Times  and  Scotsman  on  the 
17th,  and  yesterday  by  foe  Press 
Association?  As  the  Marquess  of 
Vauvenargues  remarked  in  a 
totally  different  context,  we 
sorely  ought  to  be  told. 

SAY  WHAT  YOU  like  about 
Alastair  Campbell's  mid- 
week assault  on  the 
Guardian  in  our  letters  column: 
there’s  one  statement  there 
which  no  one  can  challenge. 
“John  Humphrya,”  he  fearlessly 
ventured,  "is  not  the  Queen 
Mother.?  Few  will  believe . . . 

Professor  Jude  Betterby-Leav-  1 
ltt,  of  the  Institute  of  Conspir-  , 
acy  Studies,  Biggleswade  ■ 

University  writes:  How  can  you 
be  so  sure?  It  has  coxae  to  this 
department’s  attention  that  var- 
ious younger  hands  at  MiHbank  | 
indeed  believe  that  John 
Humphrys  is  the  Queen  Mother; 
in  that  she’s  secretly  taken  on 
Humphry's 's  role  an  Today  as 
part  of  a fiendish  plot  by  World 
At  One  supremo  Kevin  Marsh  to 
take  over  the  programme. 

Marsh  wishes  to  harness  the 
Queen  Mother's  charm  and 
notorious  rlghtwing  views  to  do 
down  the  Government  Our  evi- 
dence, submitted  to  rigorous 
tests  for  hrieroscedasticity, 
inverse  regression,  and  mumps, 
suggests  that  over  the  past  few 
months  foe  Queen  Mother  has 
been  brought  by  car  in  the  early 
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Faustian  night 
John  Milbank 


hours  to  copresent  foe  pro- . 
gramme  with  James  Naughtie 
and  others.  We  even  have 
grounds — 

Smallweed  swiftly  expostu- 
lates: This  is  ridiculous.  The 
Queen  Mother  is  an  aristocratic 
Scotswoman  who  will  not  see  90 
again.  John  Humphrys  is  a 
Welshman  in  Us  fifties-  One  is 
beleaguered,  foe  other  merely 
embattled.  How  could  they  be 
confbsed? 

Professor  Betterby-Leavitt 
acrimoniously  counters:  This  is 
surely  naive.  Smallweed  should 
be  aware  by  now  of  the  various 
techniques  in  media  technology 
to  simulate  another’s  appear- 
ance, for  instance  by  Rory  Brem- 
ner  when  imitating  ministers 
with  or  without  portfolio.  It  has 
long  been  a simple  exercise  in 
computer  practice  to  bank  peo- 
ple’s turns  of  phrase  and  speech 
patterns,  enabling,  let  us  sax  the 
QM  to  speak  In  her  natural  voice 
while  her  audience  hears  John 
Humphrys.  With  the  help  of  a 
grant  from  the  ERSC... 

SmaHweed  furiously 
exclaims:  Such  nonsense!  What 
on  earth  has  happened  to  acade- 
mic standards  in  Biggleswade? 
Surely  colleagues  like  Naughtie 
would  have  twigged  this  decep- 
tion?- 

Professor  B-L  retorts  in  his 
most  dispassionate  voice:  This 
is  the  clincher!  Before  he  came 
to  Today  he  worked  for  foe 
World  At  One!  And  before  that. 
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Nature  may 
be  messy 
but  it’s  all 
we’ve  got 


Twas  sorry  to  have  missed 

i almost  all  of  Channel  4’s  series 
1 Apflln-rt  Nature,  because  it 
sounded  like  the  sort  of  thing  I 
would  have  enjoyed.  Nature  Is 
hugely  overrated.  We  all  speak  of 
the  environment  as  though  It  is  a 
holy  place  which  we  have  stupidly 
desecrated  in  our  relentless  pur- 
suit of  self-gratification.  And  yet  if 
you  go  to  the  environment,  you 
find  it’s  a miserable  place.  It’s 
either  too  hot  or  too  cold,  never 
room  temperature.  It’s  mostly 
Inaccessible;  it's  badly  overgrown 
and  there’s  nowhere  you  can  get  a 
cup  of  tea.  We  have  had  to  do  con- 
siderable damage  to  the  environ- 
ment and  do  much  to  control 
nature,  to  make  this  planet  into  a 
half-way  decent  home  to  live  in. 

We  are,  howeveqJbrtunate  in 
this  country  that  nature  is,  on  the 
whole,  mild.  The  closest  thing  we 

have  to  a natural  disaster  is  Quora 
It  is  a bitter  Irony  that  the  most 
environmentally  friendly  people  in 
the  world  are  probably  San 
Franciscans,  who  face  the  daily 
prospect  of  being  swallowed  up  fay 
the  Earth  on  the  way  back  from  the 
wholefood  shop.  I sometimes  wan- 
der whether  volcanoes  have  pangs 
of  guilt,  and  muse  to  each  other; 
"What  are  we  doing  to  this  planet? 

If  only  we  could  learn,  to  channel 
our  lava  in  a more  productive  way” 

Of  course,  I do  care  about  the 
environment,  because  lam  a par- 
ent, and  aware  of  the  need  to  keep 
my  daughter  away  from  the  envi- 
ronment before  she  trashes  it  like 
she  did  the  video.  And  I have  flirted 
with  the  use  of  bio-degradable  bin 
liners,  which  break  down  naturally 
as  you  pun  them  up  out  of  the  bin. 

I also  have  great  sympathy  for 
vegetarians,  because  1 was  one  for 
four  years  and  I know  what  a 
depressing  lifestyle  It  can  be.  1 

would  have  secret  meat  binges 
when  drunk,  and  I eventually 
faced  up  to  the  feet  that  I was 
eating  more  meat  than  people  who 
weren't  vegetarians. 

. -These  days  I look  askance  at  : 
beef  and  try  to  buy  only  free-range 
chicken,  which  has  been  corn-fed 
and  humanely  strangled  by 
vegans.  Iknow  that  vegetarianism 
has  changed  and  has  more  appeal- 
ing recipes  today  involving  real 
vegetables  Instead  of  ersatz  meat. 
This  is  just  as  well  because  it 
appears  that  today  all  soya  is 
genetically  modified . 

. The  coverage  of  the  issue  of 
genetically  engineered  food  in  this 
paper  did.  If  nothing  else,  publi- 
cise the  feet  that  there  are  reasons  i 
to  worry  It’s  not  very  easy  to  argue 
against  something  on  the  basis 
that  you  don’t  like  the  sound  of  it 
Moreover;  the  issue  of  food  safety 
has  been  obfuscated  by  this  gov- 
ernment's point-of-sale  approach.  , 
The  BSE  debate  is  now  about  the  ! 

nanny  state  falling  IwrtnHH  ! 


at  foe  Guardian— a paper 
whose  commercial  base  was 
said  by  the  Prime  Minister  at 
this  week’s  PLP  meeting  to  be 
driving  it  to  make  trouble  far 
his  Government!  In  any  case, 
some  of  our  researchers  now 
believe  prima  fade  and  ceteris 
paribus  that  Naughtie  isn’t 
Naughtie  at  all  any  more,  but 
the  Princess  Royal. 

STILL,  esnan  I have  to  admit 
that  some  of  Her  Majesty's 
ministers  are  curious  peo- 
ple. The  always  reliable  Tele- 
graph reported  yesterday  that 
at  his  launch  of  the  Scotland 
BUI,  the  Scottish  Secretary  Don- 
ald De  war;  renowned  for  his 

doleful  manner;  was  “literally 
fizzing”.  Is  this  a first?  Are 

there  pictures?  I have  heard  of 
government  ministers 
metaphorically  faring,  but  lit- 
erally fizzing. . . 

Professor  Thing  writes  from 
wherever:  How  gullible  can  you 
get?  Researchers  here  have 
grounds  to  believe  that  since  the 
start  of  this  month  “Donald 
Dewar”  has  not  been  Dewar  at 
.all,  bntFergte. 

THE  MAGAZINE  Prospect 
has  been  understandably 

proud  of  its  coup  in  pub- 
lishing in  October  what  it  called 
Isaiah  Berlin’s  Last  published 
interview,  in  which  the  sage 
complained  inter  alia  that  there 
were  no  leaders  on  the  Left  in 
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England  Is  marching  tot® 

i^S^taJtCher shop sa> rw 
never  eaten  oxtail  in  1 

for  one will  spend 
sucking  the  marrow  out  of  raw 
betf  bones  on  principle.  No-one 

tells  me  what  I ^ ~ . 
forever  with.  Now  I’m  off  to  Sains 

burr’s.  No  one  tells  me  l can  t have 

ian  beasts  might  lead  to  p roWwos- 
It  was.  I imagine,  part  of  a bold 

just  had  afewside  effects.  It  was  a 
time  when,  so  the  story  •£*£. 
much-needed  fteelng-up  of  busi- 
ness took  place.  Thatcher  took  the 

state  off  the  back  or  businessmen 

so  that  enterprise  could  thrive. 

It  has  been  rightly  pointed  out 

that  food  has  been  tampered  with 

scientifically  for  thousands  of 
years.  Apart  from  anything  else, 
cooking  things  alters  their  proper- 
ties rather  dramatically.  But  most 
of  our  world’s  problems  today 
result  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
controlled  by  huge  corporations. 
Scientists  are  mad  and  always  have 
been;  but  their  potential  to  do  terri- 
ble harm  was  minimal  until  the 

latter  half  of  this  century  Gone  are 

the  days  when  a boffin  could  make 
a genetic  discovery  late  at  night  In 
the  lab  and  get  no  more  reaction 
than  a lot  of  men  in  high  collars 
saying,  “Preposterous.  This  pretty 
contrivance  of  yours  is  no  more 
than  a trifling  fancy  profeSSOC” 

It’s  not  entirely  clear  whether 
we  should  be  terrified  by  gene 
technology  What  is  clear  is  that,  If 

there  are  terrible  results  in 

It  is  said  that 
gene  technology 
could  enable  us 
to  feed  the 
world...  but  we 
can  already  do 
that,  we  just 
don’t  want  to 

prospect,  we  won’t  find  out  until 
it's  too  late.  People  who  are  driven 
by  the  need  to  make  profits  for 
enormous  companies  only  ever 
ask  questions  later 
It  is  said  that  this  technology 
could  enable  us  to  feed  the  world. 
But  the  feet  is  that  we  can  already 
do  that,  we  Just  don’t  want  to 
because  there  isn’t  a sound 
economic  reason  for  doing  so.  Only 
Intervention  by  governments  can 
end  hunger  Doubtless  some  would 
see  that  as  an  unwarranted 
enlargement  of  the  role  of  the 
state,  telling  people  that  they  hove 
to  eat  enough  whether  they  Like  it 
or  not 

Likewise,  only  action  by  govern- 
ments can  stop  pollution.  Unfortu- 
nately Bill  Clinton  has.  for  most  of 
his  political  career  enjoyed  warm 
relations  with  some  very  bad 
polluters  and  is  loath  to  upset  any 
now  And  although  government  in 
America  has  a bigger  regulatory 
role  in  food  production  than  in 
Britain,  their  government  like 
ours  acts  at  the  bidding  of  big  busi- 
ness. If  our  new  food  safety  com- 
mission is  to  achieve  anything, 
government  will  have  to  face  down 
multi-national  producers. 

There  is  much  about  nature  that 
is  vile,  and  much  that  humankind 
can  do  to  improve  it.  But  the  free 
market  ensures  that  science  will 
eventually  make  this  world  Into  a 
place  that’s  not  even  nice  to  visit 


Britain  any  more.  Before  some- 
one in  MiHbank  fires  off  a letter 
suggesting:  these  views  are 
attributable  to  Berlin's  commer- 
cial base,  it  needs  to  be  said 
that  this  interview  was  five 
years  old  when  published,  and 
therefore  pre-Blair. 

Though  this  was  pointed  oat 
to  them  by  one  of  Berlin’s  liter- 
ary trustees,  Henry  Hardy 
they  referred  again  in  Decem- 
ber to  the  "last  published  inter- 
view”. The  January  edition 
contains  a rebuke  from  Profes- 
sor Hardy.  “What  is  true  is  that 
your  publication  of  the 
exchange  was  the  first  in  Eng- 
lish, and  this  Is  surely  suffi- 
ciently Interesting  without 
being  exaggerated”  he  writes.  I 
fear  foe  professor  has  only  a 
meagre  notion  of  what  shifts 
copies  in  journalism. 


BUT  AT  LEAST  this  melee 
enables  me  to  recount  a 
favourite  Berlin  story 
Long  ago,  foe  publisher 
Anthony  Blond  (swarthy,  dark- 
haired, Jewish)  was  one  of  Mg 
pupils.  On  his  first  day  up. 
Blond  tapped  nervously  on  foe 
great  man’s  door  and  entered, 
but  found  foe  roam  empty.  In 
foe  room  beyond,  however,  he 
came  upon  Berlin,  test  asleep. 
Blond  coughed  and  shifted. 
Berlin’s  eyes  slowly  opened. 
“Tm  Blond,  air”  said  Blond. 
“Patently  untrue”  said  Berlin; 
and  went  back  to  sleep. 


THE 
WORST 
OF  MY 
WEEK... 


.~SAYS  PETER  BRADSHAW. 
Journalist,  “Was  during  the 

High  Court  action  that  Alan 

Clark  to  bringing  against  me  for 
satirising  hla  Diaries  In  the 
Evening  Standard.  At  one  stage 

the  Judge,  Mr  Justice  Light- 

man,  could  not  find  the  right 

newspapercuttlng.  He  grimly 
announced:  The  article  I have 
Is  headed:  "Gerry  Adams  — 
Isn’t  he  the  ThundetMrds 

» I ought  my  slsteris  eye 
In  the  pubfle  gallery,  started  to 
laugh,  and  got  a terrible  glare 
from  the  usher." 
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From  Bill  Clinton  to  Barbra  Streisand,  there’s  only 
one  place  for  America’s  caring,  wealthy,  Democrat 
intelligentsia  — and  the  wannabes — to  spend  New 
Year.  Marlin  Kettle  on  the  Renaissance  Weekend 

Not  just  a party, 
more  a way  of 
getting  ahead 


By  tradition,  they  arrive 
in  early  September  to 
the  kind  of  large,  stiff 
cream-cokmred 
envelopes  which 
demand  to  be  opened  with  a 

flourish.  Inside,  there  is  a for- 
mal, unsigned  letter  of  Invita- 
tion to  come  to  South  Carolina 
for  the  New  Year —phis  a note 
about  the  cost.  But  the  cost, 
though  considerable,  is  rarely 
any  sort  of  a deterrent.  Because, 
for  the  330  privileged  recipients, 
these  are  letters  to  die  foe 
The  official  version  of  how  . 
these  particular  South  Carolina 
celebrations  started  says  that 
Philip  Lader  and  his  wile  T.tnda 
had  become  bored  with  haring 
nothing  to  do  over  the  New  Year 
holiday  So  bored  that  in  1980 
they  decided  to  invite  a few 
friends  to  spend  the  weekend 
with  them  and  see  In  1981. 
Nothing  particularly  unusual 


about  that;  you  may  think. 
Except  that  the  Invitations  spec- 
ified that  invitees  were  expected 

to  disenss  issues  of  the  day  as 
well  as  relax — andtheLaders 
invited 200  of  them. 

Thus  was  bora  the 
Renaissance  Weekend,  arguably 
the  network  of  networks  in  mod- 
era  America,  andaninstitutlan 
which  just  grows  and  grows. 
When  the  17th  Renaissance  New 
Year  Weekend  gathers  on  an 
island  off  the  Carolina  coast  in 
10  days*  time,  there  will  be  more 
than  1,000  participants,  audit 
will  be  the  first  of  five  gather- 
ings during  1998,  for  which  the 
management  was  long  ago 
turned  over  to  a fuBrtime  secre- 
tariat. 

As  is  often  the  case,  there  is 
an  alternative  and  more  cynical 
version  of  the  story  This 
version  says  that  Phil  Lader  was 
not  satisfied  with  being  a suc- 


cessful, rather  earnest  and 
brainy  Carolina  property 
developer  He  wanted  political 
iirflnanne  and  rMngnWton.  TTo 

wanted  the  big  time.  So  he 
dreamed  up  the  Renaissance 
Weekends,  to  which  he  invited  a 
cross-section  of  the  most 
powerful  people  in  the 
Southern  states,  one  of  whom 
just  happened  to  be  a rising 
Arkansas  politician  called  Bill 
gHiitnti. 

The  rest  Is  history — and  since 
September  this  yean  Phil  Lader 
has  been  His  Excellency  the 
Ambassador  of  the  United 
Slates  to  the  Court  of  Si  James. 

Amrnig  the  Tiiwife  n f Phil,  in 

say  nothing  of  the  wannabe 
Friends  of  Phil,  this  is  apostasy 
Ladni;  they  say  was  and  is  a man 
who  just  loves  to  discuss  issues, 
ideas  and  practically  anything 
else.  He  is  friendly,  chatty  and 
outgoing,  is  consumed  by  what 


hp  Ultwi  tn  will  “thptraTKrnrm- 

tng  power  of  ideas"  and  doesn’t 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word 
“diffidence"-  Plus,  of  course,  he 
throws  a damn  good  party  to 
which  the  President  comes 
i along. 

It  would  be  idle  to  pretend 
1 that  the  Renaissance  Weekends 
would  have  achieved  their  cur- 
rent notoriety  without  CHnton. 

. But  because  the  Friends  of  Phil 
also  Included  a substantial  num- 
ber of  the  legendary  Friends  of 
BilL  by  1992  Phil  Lader  was 
an  to  an  absolute  winner.  And, 
amazingly  Clinton  kept  on 
coming  after  he  went  to 
Washington.  Year  in,  year  out. 
Bill,  Hillary  and  Chelsea  show 
up  fix- the  New  Year  gathering. 
They  will  all  be  there  again  this 
year  Which  is  why  those  cream 
envelopes  contain  such  a hot 
ticket. 

In  the  early  days,  the 
Clintons  would  drive  from 
Little  Rode  in  the  fondly  car  At 

near  enough  1,500  miles  for  the 
round-trip  to  Hilton  Head 
Island,  just  north  of  Savannah, 
that  was  no  small  commitment, 
and  an  interesting  sign  of 
Clinton’s  driven  (no  pun 
intended)  early  career.  These 
days,  inevitably  the  First 
Family  comes  with  the  full 
paraphernalia  of  the  travelling 
Presidency  helicoptering  In 
from  a nearby  US  Air  Force  base 
and  trailing  the  inevitable  posse 
of  secret  agents  and  civil  ser- 
vants. 

Nevertheless,  something  of 
the  original  conception  still  sup- 
vires.  “It's  still  a Southern 
thing,  in  the  sense  of  being 

informal,  finnily-Tmarf  and  fun 

of  talk  and  friendship, 
everybody  together  that  sort  of 
thing,”  says  Guy  Smith,  chief  of 
the  aid  agency  Relief,  who  has 
been  coming  to  Hilton  Head 
since  it  began.  Others  who  have 
attended  include  singer  Mary 
Chapin  Carpenter;  veteran  ten- 
nis star  Stan  Smith,  and  Joe 
Klein,  the  controversial  author 
of  Primary  Colors,  the  insider's 
view  of  Clinton's  last  presiden- 
tial campaign.  Clinton  is  again 


signed  up  for  the  foil  four-day 
experience.  Hi«  one  distinct 
privilege  during  the  stay  is  that 
he  alone  does  not  have  to  wear 
the  trademark  Renaissance 
Weekend  badge  with  his  first 
name  in  big  capital  letters  and 
his  family  name  relegated  to 
much  smaller  print.  Mere  mor- 
tals like  Barbra  Streisand,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  to  obey  the 
rule.  It  would 
•"*  be  wrong  to 

ja.  get  the 


If 


Putt  it  there.  Pres...  acttoUies 
range  from  high-brow  seminars 
to  sports  such  as  gotf 

idea  that  the  Renaissance 
Weekends  are  Just  another  con- 
ference. This  is  not  a Ditchley 
Park  or  a Kfariggwintei;  though 
it  operates  on  the  same  off-the- 
record  basis  in  which  partici- 
pants do  not  want  their  words 
reported  but  are  anxious  to 
have  it  known  that  they  were 
there  and  are  regularly  invited 
back. 


The  gatherings  are  an  elusive 
of  country  house  weekend 
and  policy  seminar,  with  a dash 
of  therapy  and  a bit  of  a work- 
out thrown  in — like  a kind  of 
land-based  educational  sea 
cruise.  The  Laders,  even  after 
the  translation  to  Grosvenor 
Square,  remain  very  much  the 
hosts  as  well  as  the  moving  spir- 
its. They  will  beat  Hilton  Head 
Island  this  year  and  It  is 
unthinkable  to  the  regulars  that 
they  might  ever  not  be. 

As  time  has  passed,  the  ideal- 
ism has  inevitably  metamor- 
phosed and  the  early  bonding, 
on  which  the  veteran  attenders 
always  comment,  has  given  way 
to  a more  unwieldy  gathering. 
Clinton’s  arrival  in  power  may 
have  validated  the  network  as 
nothing  else  could  have  done, 
but  it  inevitably  introduced  new 
tensions,  especially  at  the  start 
of  each  of  his  two  Presidential 
terms  when  there  were  govern- 
ment jobs  to  be  sought. 

“Too  many  people  are  busy 
networking  for  their  own  advan- 
tage," a Republican 
participant  said  in  1993  as  he 
decided  not  to  attend  any  more. 
Though  the  event  tries  to  be 
bipartisan,  and  aspires  to  a 
platonic  civic  ideal.  It  Is  not 
surprising  that  the  attendance 
list  tends  to  be  heavy  with 
Democrats  and  self- 
i promoters. Yet  there’s  more  to 
it  than  politics.  A Renaissance 
Weekend  always  contains  a 
4*  blindingly  diverse  array  of 
optional  events — 352  of  them 
this  yean  A turn  around  the  golf 
course,  a run  along  the  beach,  or 
a visit  to  the  nearby  Rod  Laver 
Tennis  Centre  are  just  as  much 
part  of  the  experience  as  a 
forum  on  government  budgetary 
policy  or  a discussion  on  divorce 
law. 

Mind  yon,  the  kind  of  people 
who  turn  up  tend  to  be  self- 
punishing  over-achievers  who 
can’t  take  a weekend  break 
without  a To  Do  list.  There  is  an 
Indefatigable  American  earnest- 
ness aboot  the  whole  business  of 
purposeful  relaxation  which 
lends  itself  to  the  regular  mock- 


A  wacky  obsession  or  the 
result  of  early  trauma? 

Stephen  Walker  talks  to 
the  adults  who  can’t  let  go 
of  childhood  friends 


ery  the  weekends  receive  In  the 
US  media. 

The  people  who  attend  are 
optimists.  They  truly  believe 
that  they  can  do  even  more  good 
for  the  world  following  a 
weekend  of  seminars  and 
Oprah-style  touchy-feely  let-it- 
aU-haug-ont  sessions.  The 
journalist  Lynn  Darling  calls 
the  weekends  “a  baby  boomer 
idyll  where  ageing  Aquarians 
share  quips,  angst  and 
investment  tips.” 

And  that's  just  the  kids.  One 
regular  tells  the  story  of  when 
her  daughter;  a first-timer;  went 
for  a walk  along  the  beach  with 

Chelsea  Clinton  and  another 
teenager  “My  daughter  noticed 
a flock  of  birds  flying  overhead 
and  said  something  like,  *Gee, 
aren't  they  pretty?1  Chelsea  and 
the  other  girl  plunged  Into  an 
intense  discussion  of  environ- 
mental hazards  to  migratory 
bird  patterns.  My  daughter 
came  back  saying.  These  kids 
are  different.'  ” 

Apart  from  the  overshadow- 
ing Presidential  presence,  the 
single  most  striking  aspect  of 
the  Renaissance  Weekends  Is 
the  fact  that  they  are  so 
unashamedly  and  even  ostenta- 
tiously family  occasions.  The 
coveted  invitation  asks  yon  and 
your  family  to  the  weekend. 
Spouses,  partners  and  kids  fill 
three  of  the  swankiest  hotels 
on  the  Island,  and  more.  At 
$735  for  each  adult  and  $275 
for  those  under  22.  the  guests 
sign  over  some  large  cheques 
when  they  leave  reborn  on 
January  1. 

The  presence  of  teenagers  as 
equal  participants  is  part  of  the 
event’s  charm.  Guy  Smith 
swells  proudly  as  he  tells  how 
Trevor;  his  14-year-old  son, 
addressed  a 30-strong  session, 
including  Clinton,  on  the 
theme  "What  I would  tell 
the  President". 

“Where  else  would  a young 
person  have  an  opportunity  of 
that  kind?”  asks  Smith. 
Certainly  not  at  an  event  that 
was  merely  Wbnks  By  The  Sea, 
that's  for  sure. 


(l  love  his 
face,  his 
smile,  and  his 
roundness,  in 
an  odd  sort  of 
way.  He’s  got 
this  anxious 
smile  that 
says  “love 
me,  please” 
and  so  I did’ 


story 


Hoppy  mad . . . Mary  with  cuddly  chum,  and  Alicia,  above  left,  with  dolls  photographs:  graham  remra 


MARY  Selby  was  seven 
when  she  first  set 
eyes  on  her  Space- 
hopper.  That  was  on 
Christmas  morning, 
1970.  Jt  was  love  at  first  sight.  For 
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shared  her  bed  every  night,  itself  a 
demonstration  of  love's  selfless- 
ness. since  he  was  rather  larger 
than  she  was  and  took  up  most  of 

the  covers.  . ^ 

When  she  was  18,  Mary  ureto  to 
Cambridge  to  study  methcimL 
Hoppy  went  with  her.  her  firs* 
vear,  Mon*  sot  xmimcd-  Hoppy 
joined  the  happy  couple  This  state 
of  affairs  continued  untflonedax 
in  a fit  of  jealousy  her  husband 
removed  Hoppy’s  valve  and  let  all 
his  air  out.  Not  long  afterwards. 
Mary  divorced  him.  _ 

Happy  remained  .in  a drawer; 
loved,  tended  and  cared  for,  untU 
the  right  valve  could  be  found  to 
blow  him  up  again.  That  happened 
three  months  ago.  For  Mary  Selby 
Christmas  came  early  this  yean  it 
was  a reunion  straight  out  or  toe 

"'TnSt  met  Mary  earlier  this  year 
when  I beaut  researching  a nun 
about  toys.  A few  ads  m various 
papers  elicited  the  most  extraordi- 
nary response  - nwre  thmiaM 
letters  and  telephone  Every- 
body was  just  bursting  to  ten  vs  all 
about  the  toys  they  loved  arhated, 
the  toys  they  desperately  w^ted, 
even  the  toys  that  tfnlted  toem. 
ft  was  as  if  we  had  tapped  into 


the  secret  life  of  the  nation:  here 
were  grown-ups  talking  like  kids, 
with  all  the  raw  emotion  that  kids 
have  whenever  they  talk  about 
what  matters.  And  we  found  it 
everywhere.  A bunch  of  grown- 
ups t«nrtng  about  their  toys 
aroused  passions  more  deadly 
than  football.  It  was  all/qy  Scales- 
trie,  your  Action  Man.  her  Barbie 
doll — I suppose  toys  unlocked  the 
rhfid  within,  a chance  to  let  rip.  to 
betray  emotions  which,  in  any 
other  situation,  would  stay  burled. 

And  people  tike  Mary  Selby 
were  Just  a slightly  more  extreme 
ggampte  of  the  rest  of  us.  Or  per- 
haps they  were  more  liberated- 1 
From  the  toy  point  of  view  they  | 

had  come  out. 

So  here  we  are.  27  years  latex; 
and  Hoppy  sits  contentedly  on 
Mary  Selby's  lap  Occasionally  she 
pats  tiim  and  strokes  his  ears.  T 
remember  that  Christmas  morn-  j 
ing  vivicns"  she  says.  “I  was  j 
awoken  in  the  early  hours  by  the  I 
nmol!  of  rubber  And  there  was  a j 
sort  of  warm  orange  glow  from  ] 
this  little  person  at  the  end  of  my 
bed.  So  I pulled  him  over  by  one  of 
his  ears,  and  then  1 lay  there  for 
three  and  a half  hours,  watching 
the  dock,  and  feeling  smug  and 
pleased  that  I had  got  him.” 

A few  moments  with  both  of 
♦ham  leaves  you  with  the  distinct 
impression  that  for  Mary  Hoppy 
really  is  a person,  a friend,  a confi- 
dant perhaps  a sort  of  lover  They 
certainly  look  good  together  Like 


Hoppy  Mary^s  hair  is  orange  and 
today  she  is  wearing  an  orange 
pullover  There  they  sit,  in  a haze 
of  orangeness,  as  Mary  tehs  me  all 
about  their  beautiful  relationship. 

T love  his  face,"  she  says,  “and  I 
lore  his  smile,  and  I think  I love  his 
roundness  in  an  odd  sort  of  way 
He’s  got  this  anxious  smile  that 
says  Tore  me,  please’;  and  so  I did." 
She  never  bounced  on  him  as  a 
child,  despite  the  fact  that  this  was 
what  Spacehoppers  were  for.  T 
think  I did  it  once,  but  never 
again,"  s be  says.  T was  too  terri- 
fied of  puncturing  him.  And  any- 
wax"  she  continues,  "friends  are 
not  for  bouncing  on,  are  they?” 
Mary's  second  husband  proved 
much  more  tolerant  than  her  first 
— perhaps  because  Hoppy  has 
spent  most  of  their  married  life 
stuck  in  a drawee  Now  she  has  six 
children  and  lives  in  an  Idyllic 
thatched  cottage  in  Suffolk.  The 
kids  are  allowed  to  play  with 
Hoppy  — but  only  Indoors.  He  Is 
now  treated  rather  more  like  a ven- 
erable old  parent  than  a toy:  one 
imngiTigg  he  gets  served  his 
favourite  pudding  at  dinner 

But  what  shines  through  all  of  , 
this  is  Mary's  rock-like  loyalty  to  1 
her  childhood  friend:  as  if  those 
powerful  emotions  were  somehow 
petrified  inside,  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury aga  “1  think.”  she  says,  *Td 
draw  file  line  at  being  buried  with 
Hoppy  because  he  wouldn’t  like 
that  — bo  I shall  name  someone  in 
my.  will  as  a suitable  adoptive  par-  j 


ent  for  him.”  And  God  help  that 
person  if  he  doesn’t  do  the  job 
properly.  Mary  will  be  back  to 
haunt  him. 

Mary  may  be  engagingly 
bonkers  (I  prefer  to  thtnk  she  is 
much  saner  than  the  rest  of  us); 
but,  if  our  somewhat  haphazard 
research  is  anything  to  go  by  there 
are  millions  like  her.  And  at  least 
her  story  has  a happy  ending. 
Many  don’t  For  instance,  there’s 
Jennifer  Taylor;  a 60-something 
lady  now  living  in  North  Devon, 
whose  childhood  lore  was  a little 
doll  called  Sailor  Boy 

“He  was  about  18  inches  long 
and  he  bent  at  the  knees  and  at  the 
arms,  and  I absolutely  adored 
him,"  she  remembers.  In  a lonely 
childhood.  Sailor  Boy  was  a kind 
of  refuge.  “When  anyone  was 
beastly  at  school  I used  to  go  and 
talk  to  Sailor  Box  if  Father  was 
cross  with  me  1 used  to  go  and  talk 
to  Sailor  Box  and  he  really  was 
most  of  my  life." 

Nothing  unusual  so  fen  But  then 
something  happened  to  Jennifer 
when  she  was  six  which— in  some 
very  profound  sense  — changed 
her  life.  She  was  sitting  in  the 
kitchen  having  her  tea  when,  for 
some  unaccountable  reason,  she 
promptly  vomited  all  over  the  table 
— and  Sailor  Boy  Her  father  had 
just  that  moment  arrived  home 
from  work. 

“He  was  a very  fastidious  man,” 
she  says,  “and  I could  see  his  face 
sort  of  dosing . . , and  as  he  came 


towards  me  he  said  to  my  nanny 
‘Oh  don’t  bother  with  that  doll, 
chuck  it  on  the  fire’.  And  I just  put 
out  a hand,  but  it  was  too  late ..." 

Absolutely  helpless.  Jennifer 
watched  Sailor  Boy  burn.  Sixty 
years  later  the  memory  Is  as  vivid 
and  painful  as  when  it  happened. 
“It  was  murder;"  she  says,  “and  it 
stfll  bothers  me.  It  was  like  some- 
body had  taken  my  child  and 
chucked  It  into  the  fire.  And  what 
makes  it  worse  is  that  he  was  mur- 
dered by  the  only  two  people  I ever 
trusted.  My  father  and  my  nanny” 


Jennifer  never  went  cm  to 
have  a real  child;  In  fact, 
she  doesn't  even  like  chil- 
dren very  much.  But  per- 
haps she  understands 
them  very  wett.  The  trauma  of 
Sailor  Boy’s  cremation  — and  It 
i Das  a trauma  — is  still  with  hen 
And  she  has  gone  to  great  lengths 
to  keep  his  memory  sweet  When 
she  was  a little  older,  she  found  a 
miniature  copy  of  Sailor  Boy  in  a 
local  newsagent.  She  bought  it  with 
her  pocket-money;  and  she’s  kept  it 
ever  since.  It  never  leaves  her  side. 

On  the  dqy  I met  beg  she  took  it 
out  of  her  handbag.  “I  suppose 
he’s  a sort  of  memorial  for  Sailor 
Boy  I've  had  him  over  60  years. 
And  I lore  him.”  She  pauses  a 
moment,  before  putting  the  doll 
back  in  her  handbag.  And  them  she 
whispers,  almost  to  herself;  “it’s 
madness,  madness . . But  I don't 
think  It  1& 


sure  about  Ali- 


cia and  Caireen,  though.  Between 
them  these  sisters,  both  in  their 
thirties,  own  about  300  dolls  (with 
outfits  to  match).  Alicia  collects 
Sindy  drills  and  Caireen  collects 
Pippa  dolls.  They  live  three  min- 
utes away  from  each  other  on  a 
dreary  housing  estate  in  Witham, 
Essex.  And  they  are,  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination,  dofl  crazy 

This  even  filters  down  to  the 
way  they  look  and  dress.  Alicia, 
with  her  long  blonde  hair  and  sev- 
enties clothes  (“the  real  thing,  not 
cheap  modern  imitations")  looks 
disturbingly  like  a Sindy  doll. 
Caireen,  with  her  long  black  hair 
and  “genuine"  sixties  clothes, 
looks  disturbingly  like  a Pippa 
doIL  When  Alicia  points  to  a pair 
of  Sindy’s  two-tone  flares  hanging 
on  the  washing-line  and  says  she 
would  love  a pair  to  her  size,  you'd 
better  believe  hen  These  women 
take  their  dolls  seriously  very 
seriously  Indeed.  And  they  don't 
let  their  kids  play  with  them. 
Bret: 

When  I first  met  them,  I was 
bowled  over  by  the  degree  of  their 
obsession.  They  say  things  like. 
“We  used  to  collect  Barbie  dolls.  It 
was  like  a sickness,  like  being  on 
some  awfljl  drug  or  something,  it's 
terrible,  the  vinyl  has  this  smell 
and  everyone  talks  about  the  smell 
of  the  vinyl  of  Barbie."  And  it  all 
comes  out  in  a great  big  rush,  like 
that. 

“I  get  cravings."  says  Caireen, 
sitting  on  her  bed  surrounded  by 
ISO  Pippas.  “You  sit  and  you  think. 
Tre  got  to  hare  some  drills',  and 
you  actually  get  withdrawal  symp- 
toms. You  think,  T need  a doll  fair’ 
And  yon  do  find  a reasonable  sup- 
ply of  dolls  and  it  does  keep  you 
quite  satisfied."  Dolls  are  drugs; 


and  to  keep  their 
fix.  Alicia  and 
Caireen  go  to  doll 
fairs  and  car-hoot 
sales  and  other  doll 
collectorsalmost 
every  single  week. 

So  where  does  it 
all  come  from?  Ali- 
cia says  she  started 
collecting  when  she 
was  four;  She  used  to 
sleep  with  60  Dolly 
Darlings  underneath 
her  pillows  (“and  in 
the  morning,  there 
wasn’t  a hair  out  of 
place").  Then,  when  she 
was  about  13,  she  came 
home  one  day  to  find  all  her 
dolls  had  disappeared.  Her 
mother  had  given  them  all  away 
A couple  of  days  later  Alicia 
saw  them  all  at  the  school  fete 
waiting  to  be  sold.  She  wasn’t 
allowed  to  buy  them  back.  “You’re 
too  old  for  than,"  her  mother  said, 
thus  initiating  a trauma  which  Ali- 
cia would  spend  most  of  her  adult 
life  massaging.  The  net  result  is 
the  square  of  Mary  Selby's  Space- 
hopper  and  Jennifer  Taylor's 
Sailor  Boy:  a sort  of  fetish  of  the 
past,  in  which  dolls  (as  with  drugs) 
are  sometimes  more  important 
than  life.  In  fact  they  ore  life. 

Which,  I suppose,  is  why  Alicia 
and  Caireen  no  longer  speak  to  one 
another  One  night  my  researcher 
got  a frantic  telephone  call  from 
Alicia.  “We've  had  a terrible  row;” 
she  said,  “and  it’s  about  our  dolls. " 
In  a strained  voice.  Alicia  told  us 
that  her  sister  had  stolen  a couple 
of  her  favourite  Sindy  dolls  (“plus 
their  outfits”)  to  sell  them  and  buy 
some  Pippa  dolls  — “which  is  the 
most  heinous  crime  as  far  as  I'm 
concerned". 

Next  morning,  1 went  round  to 
Caireen’s  house.  She  looked  terri- 
ble. “She's  accused  me  of  some- 
thing I didn’t  do,"  she  wailed.  “So  I 
can't  do  anything  about  it  until  she 
finally  decides  to  believe  me."  And 
then,  drawing  on  her  fifth  ciga- 
rette, she  said,  “If  something's 
gone  wrong  with  your  drill  world,  it 
can  be  the  end  of  your world." 

“I  might  be  able  to  forgive  her 
one  day"  said  Alicia.  “When  it’s  not 
so  painful."  That  was  three  mnnth« 
ago,  and  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge they’re  still  not  speaking. 

I suppose  it's  not  surprising, 
really  when  we  elevate  Sindy  and 
Pippa  to  such  monumental  pro- 
portions, things  are  bound  to  get 
out  of  control,  in  Alicia  and 
Caireen’s  case,  they  ought  to 
carry  a government  health  warn- 
ing. Beware:  Toys  Can  Break  Up 
The  Family 

Toy  Stories  19  a Modem Times  Special 

on  BBC2  at  9pm  on  Christmas  Eve 
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Radiohead’s  second  album,  The  Bends,  cracked  America.  To  cash  in  on  their  success  the  band  simply  needed  Pr°^uce 
more  of  the  same  bombastic  rock.  Instead  they  made  the  tricky  and  introspective  OK  Computer.  By  Adam  sweeting 

The  right  side  of  the  tracks 


i 


The  Making  Of 

OK  Computer 

The  first  Inkling  of 
Radiohead’s  new 
album,  OK  Computer, 
was  the  single 
paranoid  Android, 
released  last  May  It  lasted 
six-and-a-half  minutes, 
comprised  four  cunningly 
interwoven  mini-movements, 
ffTiri  confidently  negotiated 
awkward  jazzy  time 
signatures.  The  word  “diffi- 
cult" sprang  to  mind. 

It  could  have  been  commer- 
cial suicide,  but  picking 
Paranoid  Android  as  the  first 
dngte  proved  to  be  an  inspired 
marketing  coup  as  well  as  a 
leap  of  faith  from  the  band’s 
record  company  Parlophone.  It 
offered  revealing  dues  about 
what  to  expect  from  OK 
Computer,  it  thrilled  the  critics 
and,  most  incredibly  of  all. 
Radio  I played  it. 

Android  signalled  that 
Radiohead  had  changed  coarse 
since  their  1995  album  The 
Bends,  which  had  revealed  the 
Oxford-based  quintet  to  be 
imaginative  and  accomplished, 
while  also  offering  some  succu- 
lent slabs  of  flat-out  rock 
music,  the  kind  of  stuff  that 
delights  American  radio  pro- 
grammers and  people  who  like 
to  wave  cigarette  lighters  in 
football  stadiums.  The  title 
track  was  a powerchord- 
masterclass,  and  Bones  wasn’t 
far  behind.  In  contrast.  High 
And  Dry  and  Fake  Plastic  Trees 
were  irresistibly  melodic. 

Transatlantic  critical 
acclaim  followed  The  Bends, 
and  Radiohead  were  adopted 
by  MTV  in  America.  They 
toured  with  Alania  Morissette 
and  REM,  with  the  latter’s 
Michael  Stipe  famously  com- 
menting that  "Radiohead  are 
so  good  It  scares  me.” 
Everything  looked  set  141  for 
them  to  parade  triumphantly 
through  the  arenas  of  the 
American  mid- west,  sur- 
rounded by  flashbombs  and 
lasers  and  blasting  out 
gigawatt  rock  bombast.  At  any 
rate,  that’s  what  their  • 
American  label,  Capitol, 
hoped.  All  the  group  had  to  do 
was  make  sure  that  the  new 
album,  their  third,  picked  up 
where  The  Bends  left  off. 

The  fact  that  OK  Computer 
did  nothing  of  the  sort  will 
probably  be  seen,  with  hind- 
sight, as  the  pivotal  moment  of 
Radiohead’s  career.  Instead  of 
narrowing  their  options  and 
making  a grab  for  the  dash, 
they  chose  to  make  an  album  of 
complex,  introspective  music 
that  demanded  prolonged  and 
attentive  listening  before  it 
would  yield  up  its  secrets.  That 
so  many  listeners  were  eager  to 
make  the  effort  suggests  that 
the  public  aren’t  as  dumb  as 
the  pop  industry  assumes. 

Radiohead  have  inquisitive 
minds  and  keen  instincts,  so 
predictions  that  they  were 
doomed  to  become  "the  new 
U2"  appalled  them.  OK 
Computer  wasn’t  created  after 
studying  marketing  surveys. 
It’s  an  expression  of  the  emo- 
tions, inclinations  and 
hunches  of  five  very  different 
people  who  have  managed  to 
develop  a fragile  but  workable 
group  dynamic.  The  album 
also  makes  the  point  that  what- 
ever Radiohead's  career  holds 
in  store,  they’ll  approach  it  in 
their  way  at  their  pace... 
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Tony  Wadsworth:  I’ve  learned 
not  to  expect  anything  with  Radio- 
head. and  that  way  you  are  con- 
stantly surprised.  They  had  been 
playing  a lot  of  the  songs  live  over 
the  previous  year;  so  we  were  start- 
ing to  get  an  idea  of  the  kind  of 
album  it  could  be,  but  a lot  of  the 
songs  they  played  live  they  didn't 
put  on  the  album.  So  we  left  them 
to  It,  and  Checked  in  now  and  again 
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to  make  sure  they  were  going  the 
right  way 

Jonny  Greenwood:  We  wanted  to 
make  OK  Computer  by  ourselves. 
We  did  Lucky  [from  the  War  Child 
charity  album  Help!]  as  a try-out, 
we  used  this  engineer  Nigel 
Godridb,  and  got  on  great  with  him. 

Thom  Yorke:  Nigel  is  a very  posi- 
tive and  emotionally  engaging  per- 
son. and  that's  what  we  needed.  We 
needed  someone  who  was  passion- 
ate and  shares  our  taste  in  music. 
He  also  works  incredibly  fast  and 
is  our  best  mate,  it’s  that  simple. 
We  rang  him  and  said,  “We  want  to 
build  a studio  so  write  a wish-list,” 
so  he  went  out  and  bought  all  this 
dream  gear  he  would  want  to 
record  with. 

Nigel  Godrkh:  They  hadn't  really 
enjoyed  recording  previously  so 
they  figured  if  we  could  make  an 
environment  where  everybody  feds 
comfortable  it  would  be  a real 
bonus.  I bad  a free  rein  in  what 
equipment  I wanted  to  bus  and 
apparently  I was  imposing  more 
spending  limits  than  I needed  to. 
They  have  a rehearsal  space  In  the 
country  in  Oxfordshire,  and  we  set 
it  up  there  and  did  about  half  the 
album.  Thom  is  always  writing,  he's 
very  prolific.  He  has  countless  little 
bits  and  bobs  up  his  sleeve.  Then  we 

felt  we  deserved  a treat  and  should 
go  somewhere  nice,  so  we  went  to 
Jane  Seymour’s  house  near  Bath, 
which  was  an  amazing  experience. 

Phil  Selway:  For  us  to  work  on 
our  own  in  these  various  locations 
was  like  coming  full  circle,  back  to 
before  we  signed  a deal  and  we 
were  Just  making  demos.  It  would 
just  be  the  five  of  us  and  a little 
recorder  and  it  was  a very  unself- 
conscious  way  of  working.  There's 
a lot  of  direct  emotion  on  OK  Com- 
puter which  maybe  we  haven't  cap- 
tured before.  I feel  far  more 
comfortable  listening  to  this 
album  than  I do  to  Pablo  Honey 
[their  debut]  or  The  Bends.  For  me, 
they  sound  quite  wooden,  quite 
emotionless. 

Ed  O'Brien:  When  we  go  into  the 
Studio  It'S  all  about  finding  a 
soundscape  for  the  song.  When  you 


rehearse  you  think  it  sounds  great 
but  when  you  consign  it  to  tape  it’s 
like,  “Oh  God,  this  sounds  awful." 
So  we  spent  quite  a lot  of  time  try- 
ing to  find  the  right  sounds.  On 
Pablo  Honey  and  The  Bends  we 
umzned  and  aahed.  and  it  was 
much  more  vague.  This  time,  we 
knew  fiatriy  early  whether  It  was 
working  or  not  The  stuff  that  we 
were  vague  about  didn’t  get  onto 
the  album.  We’re  coming  up  to  our 
12th  year  together  as  a band,  and 
we’re  playing  much  better 

Chris  Hnflbrd:  There's  a strange 
kind  of  emotional  honesty  which 
is  always  there  in  their  shows. 
Thom  cannot  stand  going  through 
the  motions,  and  when  he  rafrites 
himself  doing  it  he  gets  fUrlous 
with  himself.  Thom  is  a highly 
strung;  emotional  person.  He’s 


Ed  O’Brien:  The  vocal  is  the  most 
important  thing.  It's  more  impor- 
tant than  any  guitar  textures  or 
rhythms  or  anything.  The  vocal  Is 
the  thing  that  pulls  you  into 
the  song. 

Nigel  Godrich:  When  people  like 
the  NME  beard  Fitter  Happier; 
they  were  saying  “Stephen  Hawk- 
ing is  on  the  album",  but  that’s 
just  a standard  voice  on  a Macin- 
tosh computer:  In  the  background 
you  can  hear  lots  of  strange  elec- 
tronic noises  which  is  me  using  a 
digital  delay  wrongly  and  distort- 
ing it  At  the  end  of  Karma  Police, 
there’s  Ed  playing  his  guitar  and 
Tm  feeding  it  back  into  a delay 
and  then  I pitch  it  down  so  it  goes 
eeeeeooooowwww.  The  very  last 
noise  in  Karma  Police  is  me  turnr 
ing  this  thing  off  It  goes  click. 


‘In  the  background 
you  can  hear 
lots  of  strange 
electronic  noises, 
which  is  me  • 
using  the  digital 
delay  wrongly5 
Nigel  Godrich 


also  incredibly  shy  and  he  can  go 
off  on  one  when  he  feels  some- 
thing’s been  put  the  wrong  way  so 
people  immediately  say  he’s  a 
manic  depressive.  That’s  under- 
standable because  they  only  see 
him  in  his  public  role  when  he’s 
highly  stressed,  but  he’s  not  like 
thatatalL 

Thom  Yorke:  I spent  a lot  of  time 
trying  not  to  do  voices  like  mine. 
The  voices  on  Karma  Police,  Para- 
noid Android  and  Climbing  Up 
The  Walls  are  all  different  per- 
sonas. I think  Lucky  the  lyric  and 
the  way  it’s  song,  is  really  positive, 
really  exciting.  No  Surprises  is 
someone  who’s  trying  hard  to  keep 
it  together  but  can’t  Electioneer- 
ing is  a preacher  ranting  in  front 
of  a bank  of  microphones. 


Jonny  Greenwood:  I did  the 
string  parts  for  this  album.  I got 
very  excited  at  the  prospect  of 
doing  string  parts  that  didn't 
sound  like  Eleanor  Rigby  which.  Is 
what  all  string  parts  have  sounded 
like  for  the  last  30  years.  We  stole  a 
lot  of  ideas  from  film  music  and 
composers  like  Penderecki,  and 
some  of  them  worked  and  some  of 
them  didn't  We  used  violins  to 
make  frightening  white  noise 
stuff  like  the  last  chord  of  Climb- 
ing Up  The  Walls. 

Nigel  Godrich:  These  are  well- 
educated  boys  and  they  know 
about  classical  music.  The  way 
they  do  it,  the  classical  undertones 
are  very  attractive  to  people  who 
probably  wouldn’t  like  classical 
music.  You  have  to  sit  through  the 


complete  album  because  it’s  a 
whole  plece. 

Jonny  Greenwood:  We  did  use  a 
MeHotron  [an  old-fashioned 
analogue  sampler  and  synthesiser 
much  favoured  by  prog-rock 
bands  of  the  seventies]  quite  a lot, 
but  the  others  won’t  let  me  take  It 
on  tour  because  it’s  too  fragile. 
When,  it  was  used  in  the  seventies, 
people  used  to  find  dead  mice 
inside  and  it  would  stop  working, 
it’s  that  kind  of  level  of  tech- 
nology so  when  we  go  on  the  road 
we  have  to  reproduce  it  with  a 
sampler;  and  samplers  aren't  good 
enough.  I found  myself  using 
all  of  the  memory  just  to  maim 
one  sound,  so  it  was  like  £2,000 
worth  of  samplers  just  to  create 
this  one  thing. 

Ed  O’Brien:  We  spent  two  weeks 
tracklisting  the  album.  The  con- 
text of  each  song  is  really  Impor- 
tant There  was  a time  when  Let 
Down  wasn’t  going  to  make  the 
album,  but  it  really  fitted  In  well 
after  Exit  Music.  Paranoid 
Android  is  an  entity  in  itself,  but 
the  other  tracks  are  very  much 
part  of  the  whole  thing.  It’s  not  a 

concept  album  but  there  is  a conti- 
nuity there.  We  learned  the  impor- 
tance of  track-sequencing  from 
Pablo  Honey  because  that's  one  of 
the  most  dreadfully  sequenced 
records  ever 

Nigel  Godrich:  I was  watching 
the  Mercury  Prize  on  TV  and  the 
presenter  Danny  Kelly  said, 
“What  they’re  doing  is  what  Pink 
Floyd  were  doing  20  years  ago."  I 
see  that  as  somebody  who  is  not 
listening  very  hard,  it’s  such  a 
lazy  comment,  and  -—  1 hate  to  say 
it  — a music  journalist  bit  of 
pigeonholing.  I thought  “you 
wanker”. 

Keith  Wozencrofti-  People  say 
Radiohead  are  "just”  a prog-rock 
band  like  Genesis  or  Pink  Floyd, 
but  both  those  bands  were  amaz- 
ing to  their  time.  £ feel  Radiohead 
draw  on  more  influences  than  they 
ever  did,  and  I feel  that  they  have 
songs  that  the  Floyd  certainly 
didn’t  to  the  same  way,  although  I 
love  Pink  Floyd.  If  people  say 
Radiohead  play  progressive  rock. 


Jenny's  elder 
t nrthec. 


then  that’s  a compliment  It  means 
they're  pioneers  and  they're  mov- 
ing forward. 

Nigel  Godrich:  All  the  bands 
Radiohead  liked  when  they  were 
kids  were  like  Joy  Division  and 
people  who  couldn't  necessarily 
play  their  instruments  very  well. 
I've  learned  that  you  don’t  have  to 
be  a technically  good  player  to  be  a 
musical  person,  and  the  most 
musical  people  I’ve  met  have  been 
crap  at  their  instruments,  but 
they've  always  produced  some- 
thing really  good.  Thai  you  have 
somebody  who’s  a shit-hot  session 
musician  but  is  soulless  and  bor- 
ing to  listen  to. 

Ed  O’Brien:  I don’t  think  we’re 
individually  amazing  musicians, 
but  what  we  do  collectively  is 

pretty  good. 

Thom  Yorke:  I think  we’re  much 
more  used  to  shouting  at  each 
other  now,  which  Is  good.  There 
used.  to  be  a lot  of  serious  in- 
fighting under  the  guise  of  reason- 
able discussion,  and  now  It’s  lots  of 
shouting  and  eventually  we’ll 
decide,  so  that’s  kind  erf  cool.  It’s 
sort  of  like  a marriage  when  you 
learn  to  shout  at  somebody  and 
that  it’s  a good  thing. 

Keith  WozencrofL-  So  much  of 
being  a record  label  is  not  getting 
in  the  way  and  not  screwing  it  up, 
rather  than  actually  doing  any- 
thing right.  Don't  find  problems.  If 
it's  going  right,  let  it  happen.  I 
think  Radiohead  simply  are  a 
great  band.  Also  they've  had  the 
time  to  breathe.  There's  so  many 
things  that  can  screw  up  a career, 
and  we're  just  in  a position  where 
the  vibe  is  right. 

Tony  Wadsworth:  OK  Computer 
has  sold  2.5  million  copies  world- 
wide, and  I think  we’ll  be  well  over 
three  million  within  six  months, 
to  five  years'  time  it  might  hove 
done  five  million. 

Colin  Greenwood:  If  you  thought 
there  were  no  singles  on  The 
Bends,  you  should  hear  this  one. 

OK  Computer  was  released  by 
Parioph<xM  Records  on  June  16. 
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Racing 


Ren  Cox  expects  young  rider  to  take  his  big  chance  with  a double  for  Oliver  Sherwood 

Action  time  for  McCarthy  at  Ascot 


Listen  Timmy 
leads  the  way 
for  easy  hat-trick 


WITH  Jamie  Os- 
borne sidelined, 
Jimmy  McCarthy, 
second  Jockey  to 
Lam  bourn  trainer  Oliver 
Sherwood,  is  mah-ingr  ^ most 
of  opportunities  he  would  not 
have  thought  possible  at  the 
start  of  the  season.  Things 
could  get  a whole  lot  better 
for  him  at  Ascot  this 
afternoon. 

McCarthy  is  entrusted  with 
the  rides  on  Large  Action  in 
the  Long  Walk  Hurdle  and 
Callisoe  Bay  in  the  Better- 
ware  Cup.  Sherwood  dearly 
has  faith  in  his  young  Jockey, 
and  it  must  be  said  that  the 
stable  has  never  lost  faith  in 
Callisoe  Bay. 

Punters  have  had  a tougher 
time  following  the  exploits  of 
this  tall  gelding,  whose  gradu- 
ation from  promising  hurdler 
to  potentially  top-class  chaser 
has  been  littered  with  incan- 
istent  form  «nd  indifferent 
jumping.  Until  now. 

Callisoe  Bay  is  at  last 
revealing  tha  ability  to  Tnatrh 
hfa  massive  frame,  nnd  has 
been  a revelation  with  vic- 
tories at  Dttoxeter,  where  he 
trotted  up  on  ground  which 
was  thought  to  be  too  testing, 
and  at  Newbury  where  be  ral- 
lied gamely  to  beat  Chal- 
lenger Du  Luc. 

fThflllpnggr  Du  Luc  has  XTU 
to  form  in  the  big  chases  at 
Cheltenham  on  atthtw  side  of 
that  dwfbw t and,  off  a mark 
just  lib  higher  than  at  New- 
bury, Callisoe  Bay  looks  well 
treated.  Now  that  he  has 
strengthened  up,  three  miles 
should  he  within  hfa  compass. 

Callisoe  Bay  is  normally  a 
front-runner,  but  McCarthy 
was  content  to  have  a lead  at 
Newbury  and  it  Is  likely  that 
Cool  Dawn  will  do  the  donkey 
work  today.  He  did  well  to 
survive  a last-fence  blunder 
when  beating  Gtemot  here 
last  month,  hut  that  race  took 
little  winning. 

Unguided  Missile,  on  whom 
Richard  Dunwoody  per- 
formed a miraculous 
recovery  when  beating  Rough 
Quest  in  this  race  two  seasons 
ago,  has  a 121b  pull  for  the 
length  and  a quarter  he  was 
beaten  by  Go  Ballistic  in  last 
year’s  race. 


Hawk-high Mick  Fitzgerald  and  Hooded  Hawk  clear  the  final  fence  on  their  way  to  victory  at  Uttoxeter  yesterday  photo:  george  shbton 


Neither  has  enjoyed  an 
ideal  preparation  going  into 
today’s  race  and  Call  It  A 
Day,  who  goes  well  first  time 
out,  could  prove  a bigger  dan- 
ger to  Callisoe  Bay  (2^0). 

Although  Large  Action 
(1.45)  could  only  finish  sixth 
behind  ReDseel  an  his  return 
at  nhwHwnham  last  week,  he 
delighted  connections  and 
has  come  out  of  the  race 
really  well 

Over  the  extended  three 


miles  and  one  furlong  of  the 
Smmfit  Long  Walk  Hurdle, 
Large  Action  can  turn  the 
tables  on  last  week's  Chelten- 
ham nnmerupPridweH 
Bearing  in  mind  it  was  a 
two-horse  race  which  Prici- 
well  won  over  this  distance  at 
Wetherby  in  November,  his 
stamina  has  not  been  seri- 
ously tested.  Although  he  has 
looked  a reformed  character 
this  time,  he  was  beaten  fair 
and  square  by  Large  Action 


in  the  Cleeve  Hurdle  (2m  50 
at  Cheltenham  in  January. 

Large  Action,  outpaced 
from  two  ont  last  week, 
should  be  very  well  suited  by 
the  longer  trip.  He  has  almost 
certainly  lok  some  of  his 
speed  after  being  operated  on 
for  a fractured  splint  bone, 
but  those  closest  to  him  at  the 
Sherwood  yard  are  convinced 
he  is  no  back  number. 

Yesterday’s  news  that  Make 
A Stand  will  be  unahle  to  de- 


fend h<a  Champion  Hurdle 
crown  adds  extra  significance 
to  the  remaining  hurdle  races 
on  today’s  card. 

W ahiba  Sands’s  (Z.ZO) 
turn  of  foot  can  prove  deci- 
sive in  the  Mitie  Group  Ken- 
nel Gate  Novice  Hurdle, 
which  was  won  by  Make  A 
Stand  last  year,  while  the 
Richard  Rowe- trained  I*m 
Snppoafn  (3.20),  last  season’s 
Champion  Hurdle  fourth, 
looks  greatly  favoured  by  the 


conditions  of  the  John  Bowler 
Knights  Royal  Hurdle. 

The  Sherwood  stable,  mean- 
while, should  also  be  In  the 
money  at  Haydock  where 
Him  Of  Praise  (2.10)  can 
continue  his  inarch  up  the 
stayers’  ranks  in  the  four- 
mile  St  Helens  Handicap 
C.ha«»_  His  defeat  of  Dom  Sa- 
moural  here  last  month  reads 
well,  and  Him  Of  Praise  looks 
ahead  of  the  handicapper  off  a 
mark  just  21b  higher. 


Tony  Paley 


PROMISING  chaser  Lis- 
ten Timmy  main- 
tained his  unbeaten 
record  over  British  fences 
with  a fluent  victory  at  Ut- 
toxeter  yesterday. 

The  New  Zealand-bred 
gelding  stepped  up  in  trip 
to  two-and-a-balf  miles  and 
completed  his  hat-trick 

With  the  iHinimnin  of  ftlSS 

at  odds  of  8-13  in  the  Well- 
man PLC  Novice  Chase. 

Making  all  the  running 
under  Steve  Wynne,  the 
eight-year-old  produced  an 
accomplished  display  of 
fencing  and  was  not  trou- 
bled to  hold  Mlkey  Heaton- 
Kllls’s  Absolutely  Eqrdname 
by  eight  lengths. 

Trainer  Steve  Brookshaw 
said:  “He  settled  better 
today  and  he  might  go  for 
the  Dipper  Novice  Chase  at 
Newcastle  in  January.” 
David  Nicholson’s  Ran- 
dom Assault  proved  too 
good  for  8-11  market  leader 
Bamageera  Boy  In  the  St 
Mowden  Handicap  Chase, 
making  much  of  the  run- 
ning under  Ollie  McPhail  to 
win  by  five  lengths. 

“I  thought  the  handicap- 
per  had  been  unkind  to  him 
but  It  looks  like  he  Just 
about  got  it  right,”  admit- 
ted the  winning  trainer. 

Nicholson  then  supplied 
the  5-6  favourite  for  the 
second  division  of  the  ERF 
Novice  Hurdle  in  the  shape 
of  Arctic  Camper  but  the 


flve-year-old  could  not  get 
to  grips  with  Oliver  Sher- 
wood’s 6-5  shot  Lord  Of  The 
River,  who  made  all  the 
running  for  a two-length 
victory. 

Sherwood  revealed  he  is 
planning  a long-term  strat- 
egy for  the  gelding,  saying: 
‘*1  am  not  going  to  abuse 
Mm.  He  will  have  three  or 
four  more  runs  this  season 
but  he  is  going  to  be  a 
chaser  next  year.” 

Ante-post  favourite  One 
Man  will  face  a maximum 
of  10  rivals  in  the  £100,000 
Pertemps  King  George  VI 
Chase  on  Boxing  Day. 

Trainer  Terry  Casey  is 
taking  Ms  time  before  de- 
ciding whether  to  let  Rough 
Quest  take  his  chance  but 
he  said:  “The  horse  Is  in 
good  shape.  He  will  do  some 
more  nice  work  on 
Monday.” 

Doubts  also  remain  over 
the  participation  of  Senor 
El  Betrutti,  who  was  an  Im- 
pressive winner  of  the  Tri- 
pleprint Gold  Cup  at  Chel- 
tenham last  weekend. 

Trainer  Sue  Nock  Is  wor- 
ried that  the  ground  might 
be  too  soft  for  the  elght- 
y ear-old. 

Mrs  Nock  will  not  have 
been  encouraged  by  the  lat- 
est weather  bulletin  from 
Kempton  clerk  of  the 
course  Peter  McNeile. 

“The  forecast  is  for  damp 
and  foggy  weather  over  the 
weekend  which  will  far- 
ther help  the  ground  which 
is  currently  good  to  soft.” 


Make  A Stand  injured 


THE  bookmakers  have 
been  forced  into  a rethink 
of  quotes  for  the  Smurfit 
Champion  Hurdle  after  Mar- 
tin Pipe  confirmed  that  last 
year’s  wiener  Make  A Stand 
is  a doubtful  starter. 

Irish-trained  Istabraq  has 
been  trimmed  half  a point  by 
William  Hill  and  heads  their 
market  at  9-2  for  the  Chelten- 
ham showpiece  on  March  17. 
The  same  horse  is  the  5-1 
clear  favourite  with  Lad- 
brokes, while  Istabraq  shares 


that  price  with  Shadow 
Leader  in  the  Coral  list. 

Make  A Stand  has  heat  in 
his  near-fore  and  is  thought 
likely  to  be  out  for  the  season. 

Meanwhile  trainer  Ian 
Balding  is  still  refusing  to 
confirm  exciting  Flat  race 
recruit  Grey  Shot,  16-1  with 
Hill’s  for  the  Champion,  a def- 
inite runner  at  Cheltenham 
hut  has  earmarked  the  Tol- 
worth  Hurdle  at  Sandown  on 
January  10  for  his  horse's 
next  appearance. 


Ascot  card  with  guide  to  the  form 
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Dbe  BDSHdlbate.  Itodrat «».  ns  ■ os  pus.  4M  d7.«  tetedUnjutoid  VmkeHXte  to  Klopcb.  GL 
tmt  Bmhi  Iteife  4 MteMtok  ted.  braanctB  KAnol  3s  kaptei  8H0. 


r2m£9,403(7decJae^ 


A P HeCoy  n 


-OMsy  S3 
I tte—dy  It 


■ Ilf  i si  Hi  il  I III  I if  In  I 

toK  GriSR,  Stamltod:  Hrid  ns,  ittfen  4 cm.  m pus.  3M  cf  a 71  btebdlsitentll  tea  2m  berate.  UL 
Eritotet:  id  art  2nd.  iratastd  fin  n ad  as  dm  tow  tra«e«l  2 ok  9k  at  7, 20  tetW  Ate  Tea  > 
Stodn«2mdL  GriSL  Umraito4iu«agmantee  2enL  tot  ramNag  ba.  bndittta.  osm  ^.tmMOl 
kiaiaiHnraBBflmaBbmaaitori5inatfli^3cannBBmiimtogm4«ld7.atlteM| 
Khtan  DtokN  RnJMnM  2n  tap  A G1  R|tog  NttadDc  Atagn  pnritoMf 

as.  MmratfiiQalWildduitotaM  Suite  FHbZMCIwUfenirabapcti.Gd. 


2«Lriddganj 

■Cmdai  ritol 


WPB  BOTILTOWIE 


'2mll0jds  £8,091  {5d8ctea9 


an 


DMchksn  4-11-6  — 

nama5rH-2 

J GHod  5-10-12  _ 
Hondnoa  5-10-12. 


. A P 


.MR 


Mnc  1-8  rmawnrin.S-1  LUpa*.  B-1  te  IteMam.  Sbapira.  »-l  Btoteg  Htal 

not  IH  - BICMbMHteftIMmr  onr  SsrU  n Mete  cb  e>«  vani  in  Us  ut,  2ndd  13, « brand 

Rta  Sadlte  m Arad  an  21dm  M GriSk.  LVpm  ta  rate  «4wM  2 nm  bon  an  to  OatasHrid  E/tone 

an  BH  UL  Gtt.  ns  awonbE  Ctead  trate.  u an  brafed  tHfom  2 no.  wdwetf  feL  U d 5, 13  tslM 

SapsHrfanNnMbmvaiMiaiH'ira\liHiLraniinniiiiisiiB»anfcraicBhMi3tttiai«WiadBH4.te 

MM!)MuHSNHiiir3>nU  a iteriirri  iHirtH»ftme  tta/stotenm  la  tot  stated  mam  pm 

Mri4.aMM9nteBteMlH|dbdk3MneihdtGd4to. 


Trainer  watch 


irtott  ran  tors  raw  Vrinsrtoriiy — tingllnll  1250  Band  Apptoaa. 
MSatamanto  JSSmSti;  I^OSweatEmraatee.  W Turner  to  CHemstsy&Teealrat,  CL^ion- 
P&riai  to  C Egertare  7J&  Tate  U»  BuctaMn,  T TTnmnn  Jones  to  C Mann:  S25  ftockat  (tort  0 
BrarnantoNEBeny. 

fetonten  12^0  Oranosbai  SUte,  tfts  JranBer  PUgeon  to  Ms  G PKtgeai;  1 SO  Koattray.L 
Cottral  to  A Harney;  Load  Hho  On,  P W Haris  to  K Comeftont;  Peter  Praapact.  B Hanhiy  lo  P 
Hobbs  & Stone  HUg*  Rttemon  to  0 Showed. 

Amatt  1.10  Any  Sente.  S Sec*  eg  Ms  L Taytar  S Anted  Venue.  Chatlsa  O'Brim  b N 
Nanfenon. 

Haydode  122S  Oobb,  BHb  to  D McCain;  Hsart  Ful  Of  Sod.  P Cola  to  P Stateqpeanr.  Maan 
Maffgobt  J Hstholon  to  6 Roms  MHjtny.  SlrM  Prescott  to  P Wsbbac  Sonnet*  Whd.MsJR 
femsdan  to  0 Shsraood;  2.40  Usd  Ytart,  Uss  S Hafl  toT  Forater. 


Results 


(ton**  «. 
i o Cbtoaiw  ttt-il:  a. 

* C Johrawl  TonrCn  Sft 

.10.  Dust  F;  BKL2a  TrHr 


iTmoooso  hawk.  M a 
s.  UteteHtete*-* 


(12-1):  A Ceiime  Mtor  00-1):  — — 

■MBto  0-1  F«w>.  IB  ran  4, 3.  (N  Hendtonan) 
mi*  Am  XiMOMTrtm 
ntw  aiMut  wan.  C1MS6  canted  town 
Dual  F:E72J0.  CSF:  E75JS.  Tricasl:  E77»^1. 

tta.  H*m>  i.  mprmt  i».a  p 
McCoy  Ova)!  A.MM  Bmoettm  QM 
M;  3,  WfeiHte  Mria 
Smraon)  Tele:  £5.20; 
es.00.  csF;sna^2. 


. .^_rsnS,X0 
1.7a  Cim  Duel  R 


keeping  track 

0891  222  + 


^v/-v 

1-^MrVr-'  i*' 


COMMENTARY 

771 

772 

773 

774 


ASCOT 
HAYDOCK 

uttoxeter 

UNGF1ELD 

AU.«WB8e8COMMB*tHRY 
ctxiHBgs  RESUtr* 


RESULTS 

781 

782 

783 

784 


0891  222  780 
0891  222  790  ' 

HouSA  Iterate  SG2A4RL 


T^ouardlan  ^iNTERAcrtvE 


a.  10  dm  CS|>  1.  RANDOM  ASSAULT,  Ur 
O McPtaU  rit-a):  H.  toBWM  Boy  pi-11 
ten};  X Matmm  0km  (2-y.  * nra  \ tuL  to 
tocMteen)  HR:  SubUnw  Feriow. 

XA Q (to  Hdto)t  1,  IB«r  VALLHV,  A 
Thomton  0-4  tee);  ■■  Aftor  Ham  (i»4): 
H,  (todtoav  Caatoa  [8-3).  11  rat  3.  B.  (Utes 

u siddaH)  tmk  ram:  cun.  raw.  Ei.ra. 

Dual  ft  raamTrkrCMJa  CSF:  Cl 8.47. 
3.io  (to  « cky  i,  usm  Tbucy,  s 
Wynne  (B-1S  F*e>:  a.  SheneiWy  Mne 
(B-1):  H.  toTto  Stood  (11-Ai 8 ijn  B, «.  (S 
Bradshaw)  Tote:  £1.60:  EiJMl  SL20.  E1.1D. 
Dual  F;  KJl  TdK  EZ7a  CSF:  C4.42.  Wt 
*"  ‘ ■*-  rs. 

4T11I 
JA 

, . (M  tee):  * . 

L 7 rtn  2.  diet.  (O  StiennxxQ  TOtm: 
.10sC160.Cl.10.  Dual  P-Cf. 10.  CSF:  £2.17, 
Nft  Swsat  LonL 

4ACKPOn  Net  wan.  £1163160  CBTtad  tar- 

ward  bAacot 

MAGB>OTr£231_20. 


UNQFIELD 

«.1S(1s«QH,tMinO> 

A Porraa  (11 — * t«yj;  *,  Aijn 

-—.to (5-i).  12  ns  x at  ran  a 

Parras)  Toto:  0.70;  £1  JO.  (2.10.  Elia  Dual 
F:  D20.  Trio:  G&2Q.  D8F;  tt&n. 

1ZM  turn  **>  % ttettllW  7 
Spraha  (5-1); H.  A*B*«*M>n1Sr(9-3to» 
iTltojito  toe,  (5-1).  14  ran  Hd.  4.  (W 
Hal  oh)  Tata:  060!  CUO.  ESJQ.  CSL2D.  Dual 


F:  £2140.  Trio:  £2020.  CSR  SM68.  Trtcaat 
C11121. 

i30(i«sqii>lHiHU0H;Canlyltar. 
rts  pp-DsH.  rretoiaa  ■*»  (7-1);  a.  — ■*- 
dta(io-i):  a,  WNhm  m«ida  ps-y.  i6-a 
tev  Dandofi  Daadny.  14  ran  Hd.  X (O  L 
Moors)  Toto:  ESS  80;  C760.  £460.  BID  add* 
Cl  JO.  Without  Frtende  0060.  Duel  R 0S660. 
Tito:  £10460.  CSF:  CM065.  Trtawt  Itohan- 
IflS.  Protores  Bey.  BJRtokOa  £087.11.  Mu- 
herxSs.  Prenra  Bar.  WKhoia  FTtande 
(38X74. 

160  (am  1,  AWT  AMO  I HAW  TMW.  P 
Rouana  (3-1  ton):  x.  Mm  Seal  (5-2);  a, 
Mea  Bananas  PD-l).  B ran  lit  X.  (J  Barry) 
Toto:  £360:  £2.10.  £2.m  Dual  F:  £4J0.  CSF: 


660  rao*  *,  AP4MXOMMB,  Candy  Morris 

tn-IU  *.  Mil Tama  711-S);  A 

Mi  iniiy  Mop*  (14-1).  11-8  tow  CHpstsad 
Bay.  10  ran  1.  X (a  L Moore)  Too*  C11.10; 
EX  10.  G36a  B460.  Dual  R C1l6a  Trtoe 
C17»a  CSR  £B8JH.  Tricaac  CS123& 
100(1*):  % HMSUMAM  HHUftoAT,  D 
BHms  (7-1);  a.  raw*  P-i):  A Pisswsra 
das  ii  sr  (13-8  tort.  10  ran  3.  Ot  (M  Tomp- 
Uns)  To**:  *6-70;  £260,  E160.  C1.10.  Dual  R 
C1S60.  Trla  EnHLTO.  CSF;  £4043.  WC  Rrst 

*60  (71)1 1,  C04MMCK  COUNT,  F Doe 
(0-1),  *.  Dm  liW*  thadaur  (it-2):  3, 
harts  Oaad  (13-9C  4,  —Hal  a (8-1).  5-1 

tev  nslntheposi  18  ran  a.  M.  X.  (5  Dow) 
Tflle£UL7S:£A7ll  £1ja  £160,  £&10.  Dual 
RE74J30,  Trto:  £331-20.  CSF:  £56-77.  Tr  least 


suevonosjo.  QuuNnam 


Haydock 


ROM  COX 


TOP FORM 


12^5 

tm 

1JS 

2.10 

E40 

3.10 

aao 


Obrtdo  Ldd  (ob) 
Staragr  Passage 


Urn  M Pnfaa  (nap) 


BoadryHMri 

FesflwTaak 


nUdaLad 
jyiKfanJotamy 
Stent  CM 
KBaaMn 
tforaaby 
Baacby  Hsad 


run-tn.  Chase  coune.  wttt  drop  fences, 
bendx 


Oral.  M-bandad  ckcutt  oflmS  wtti 
piwttes  sffl  test  Hudtaa  track  shop  wth 
Gofap  Good  to  soft.  * Denotes  blnteri 
Lons  distance  Inwiai:  Off  The  Bru  (2.10).  Mra  S BreSuma.  Fffe.  232  (ides 
Shhi  day  Hdensn:  1 DO  JfyirjBm  Johnny. 

BUesrad  first  fine  1225  MoonapeL  Wssradb  Nora. 


■40  OCWinALJUVBIUIIOVHXHUREILE 

I Ai W2m  £3.060  (14  declared) 
tom  tony  HQ  M Hnd»Ufc  »-l2 

Ont*  pm  D McC*  io-T2 

Brat  Afi  a Stori  nfi  p Sataerae 
2 JBzltacfc  (H)tlnpn  10-12 
32  Obritei  iafi  IZZI 0 Stoubon  1 
tatefirti  8fcd  ff77)  0 Stons 
20  IteiSD  (tfi  C Mtmt  10 

FO  MM1NMTIIU 

Mb  rib)  M Cucho  ID-7 
— JBBiyW-7 


. G ftero  10-7 

. R water  1(W 
UfifihniO-7 
(ngjUadde  10-7 

: 5-4  KMk  LaL  54  Jra  Tote  9-2  StuDa*  WU,  ID-1  ftM  Enoy,  Ujrytaqr,  S-1  An  Atea 


J QQ  SOUTHPORT  NOVICE  CHASE 


■2m  4f  £4,577  (5  declared) 

UPpe  7-1M. 


8 Jotonos  87 
_ PCnttenyMB 
— D radar  — 
Jltrantn  - 


E 0-4  Stony  PMsage.  13-8  QMt  Dacca.  5-1  Jjapm  Jdnq,  B-1  Gntaa  01  Loafira.  33-1  My**teai 


.Pttete 7-11-5 . 
jjtow  e-n-5. 

, , . 100 7-11-0 

Mto  nWnr  (mo  T Fuser  B-ll-0 . 


1 2m  £3^25  p dBdared) 


215-31 
50400 
-32110 
5320B 
040-41 

5-2  S*r  Stectn  11-4  Stet  CM.  7-2  QuHgo.  4-1  Greotedk,  fl-2  ften>  Sb*ia. 


6-11-12 
6-11-11 . 
Man  9-11-1  — 

5-10-13 

(17)  (D)  6 Ftan  5-10-0 . 


9 


— P teton  84 
. X Mrpm  W 81 


2 QW&BSS  HWHMCSP  CHfl^ 


■4m  1 10yds  £6,678  (6  decked) 

44100  taka  Ms  (Ifi  D MMsan  10-13-0  — 
513-23  tatlUbAr  CT  P Mteb  MMi  — 
4400-U  Dtoahto  (M)  & H Mnan  1WT-10 
R33FO  M Of  Bra  (ft)  Uas  H Kn^a  11-11-0  . 
PCB-45  tesagt  Bate  (21)  N IstouvOates  11-11-6  . 
331-11  Hd  Of  Pntaa  (H)  A 0 Showed  7-11-3 . 
WM  Fm(  LlM  P’  n i M R 4 J m 18-10-5 . 


9-4  ten  01  Petes,  7-2  Ont  iMoty.  11-2  lining  Tte.  7-1  Fte  01  Ora  Brato.  0-1  Fran  Un. 


| mmm  name 


l2m  £2.906  (7  declared) 


000  Itolnic  Bond  BB  T fan 
0040  HhdUgM  Hsn  (a)  W Jctes  5-11-0 


, 0-2  Bnatedl  (tot  YM,  10-1  MepfllE  Sand. 


^ QBOSTOH  PIT  HANDICAP  CHASE 


2m  4f  £4,622  (8  declared) 
nm  Passe*  Baa  (281)  B G (Mate  B-1  >-12 


.MpiMtete,  13-2  Ptem  Bor.  7-1  ban  Bto.  8-1 


3w4|0'F'WMi'  w*ifMBML 


f 2m  £1306  (9  declared) 


1 

2 

3 

4 
E 
8 

7 

8 
8 

MOST  B-1 1 MM  Tate  6-1  Ora  (ton 
Unkns.  1st  Ifeny,  Mac  H*  Maa. 


,1 1-2  PwtofCm.  7-1  Htewlr.  14-1  Surma  Sta.  25-1  ItePB 


COURSE  SPECIALISTS 


id  fin 


MISt 


M 

Aim 

CUsratea 

DMtora 
AE 
PS 
S5 


76  288  707 

S3  245  -HUS 

45  207  +6B3 

45  281  +7869 

70  157  -2182 

» H2  -3225 

35  22J  -1060 


T«BE 

M 

Bn 

ft 

Lndfi 

IIGHto 

26 

Iff) 

21.1 

+223 

A lUdffil 

24 

98 

251 

-1986 

81-0^13 

K) 

66 

»3 

+1658 

12 

51 

23  S 

■056 

JgffeGote! 

10 

44 

!BJ 

■025 

MflpWHHVf 

7 

56 

125 

-457 

F -total 

5 

14 

35.7 

+158 

Lewis  has  a 
winning  line 


Chris  Hawkins 

takes  a look  at 
the  cream  of  this 
year's  racing  books 

IN  JUMP  racing,  the 
relationship  between  risk 
and  reward  is  dispropor- 
tionate. For  a basic  riding  fee 
of  £80  the  possibility  of  seri- 
ous injury  or  even  death  is 
ever  present 

The  top  men  earn  big 
money  and  deserve  it,  but 
what  about  those  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pile?  What  moti- 
vates the  young  Jockeys  who 
are  happy  to  put  up  with  the 
risks  for  the  sake  of  a dozen 
winners  a season  and  a 
meagre  living? 

The  answer  to  this  question 
is  told  by  Guy  Lewis,  in  col- 
laboration with  Sean  Magee, 
in  his  book.  To  Win  Just  Once 
(published  by  Headline  at 
£16-99). 

Lewis,  23,  was  a champion 
point-to-point  rider  in  1991 
and  from  a family  steeped  In 
horses  looked  to  have  a good 
future  as  a professional 
Jockey.  But  it  has  not  quite 
worked  out  — so  far  this  sea- 
son he  has  had  only  three 
winners.  This  is  a fascinating 
account  of  his  struggle. 

A prolific  racing  author  is 
Raymond  Smith,  a Journalist 
with  the  Irish  Independent, 
whose  10th  book,  Vincent 
O'Brien  — The  Man  and  the 
Legend  (Sporting  Books.  Dub- 
lin price  £9.95)  has  just  been 
published. 

Smith,  a tremendous  enthu- 
siast, has  typically  done  a 
conscientious  job  and  could 
never  be  accused  of  skimping 
on  his  research.  He  chroni- 
cles O’Brien’s  career  in  de- 
tail, delving  into  the  incident 
in  1960  which  led  to  his  sus- 
pension for  18  months  and  the 
fell  of  the  public  company 
Classic  Thoroughbreds  — one 
of  the  great  man’s  least  suc- 
cessful ventures. 

As  a Flat  trainer  and  over 
Jumps,  O'Brien’s  record  is  un- 
surpassed and  this  quiet  man 
of  genius  is  not  short-changed 
by  Smith,  who  is  an  obvious 
admirer. 

Without  the  Irish  what 
would  racing  be?  Charlie 
Swan  is  another  hlghly-inilu- 
wiBat  figure  from  across  tnp 
water  whose  Impact  on  the 
game  is  told  by  Michael 
Clower  in  Champion  Charlie 
(published  by  Mainstream  at 
£ 14.99). 

Swan  has  been  Ireland's 
champion  jockey  for  the  past 
eight  seasons  and  has  ridden 
more  jumping  winners  in  Ire- 
land than  any  other  jockey  in 
history. 

But  life  has  been  fer  from 
easy  for  him.  This  book  { 
relates  how  he  went  through  [ 


the  mill  as  an  apprentice  and 
describes  the  terrible  foil  rac- 
ing has  taken  on  him  physi- 
cally, while  revealing  why  he 
turned  down  overtures  from 
Martin  Pipe  and  Nicky  Hen- 
derson to  ride  in  Britain. 

Racing  enthralls  many. 
Some  cannot  resist  it  because 
they  love  horses,  others  be- 
cause because  they  own,  train 
or  ride  horses,  and  by  fer  the 
largest  number,  of  course,  be- 
cause they  love  a bet. 

If  you  come  into  any  of 
these  categories  you  cannot 
fail  to  enjoy  The  Racing 
Man's  Bedside  Book  compiled 
by  Julian  Bedford  (Colt 
Books,  Cambridge  £18.95). 

Stories  that  bring  out  the 
worst  and  best  in  human  na- 
ture sit  side  by  side.  There 
are  anecdotes,  reminiscences 
and  poems  from  many  dr  the 
great  names  in  racing  past 
and  present  including  Jeffrey 
Bernard.  Dick  Francis,  Gra- 
ham Greene  and  even  Benja- 
min Disraeli. 

Hugh  McEvanney,  one  of 
the  truly  great  sports  journal- 
ists, has  been  writing  about 
racing  since  1966  and  a collec- 
tion of  his  best  articles  have 
been  gathered  together  in 
MdLvanney  On  Horseracing, 
another  book  from  the  Main- 
stream stable  at  £9.99. 

Few  will  need  introducing 
to  a man  who  feels  passion- 
ately about  boxing,  football 
and  racing,  but  modestly  be- 
gins by  saying  that  he  hopes 
no  one  will  be  “put  oft  by  the 
wild  cheek”  that  seems  to  be 
implicit  in  this  work. 

He  says  that  because  of  the 
scars  he  has  carried  out  of  the 
betting  ring  he  probably  has 
less  right  to  bold  forth  on 
racing  than  to  pontificate  on 
the  quantum  theory.” 

Don't  believe  it.  It  is  a won- 
derful read- 

Marten  Julian's  National 
Hunt  Guide  1997/98  at  £9.99 
(ordered  direct  tel:  01539 
741007)  is  a little  gem  primar- 
ily concerned  with  finding 
winners. 


Swan , . . highly  influential 
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Swimming 


Gold  medal 
contender 
on  course 
to  beat  his 
biggest 
challenge 


Andrew  Ayres  broke 
his  spine  but  is 
back  in  the  swim. 

Jill  Turner  reports 

OST  young  men 
told  by  medics  that 
they  would  proba- 
bly be  crippled  for 
life  would  be  happy  just  to 
walk  again.  Andrew  Ayres 
wants  more:  Commonwealth 
gold. 

Three  months  ago  the 
Welsh-born  swimmer  was  erne 
of  Britain's  leading  breast- 
stroke hopes,  with  an  impres- 
sive pedigree.  At  16  he  se- 
cured gold  in  the  200  metres 
at  the  junior  Olympics  and 
the  next  year  bronze  at  the 
Europeans.  He  was  part  of  the 
gold  medal-winning  medley 
relay  team  along  with  NeQ 
Willey  and  Jamie  Hickman. 
In  1985  he  was  in  the  British 
senior  team  for  the 
Europeans. 

In  1996  he  just  missed  the 
Olympic  qualifiers  but  then 
brought  his  time  down  to 
Smin  i3sec  for  the  nationals 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  Ranked 
No.  l in  the  Commonwealth, 
he  set  Welsh  records  in  the 


Lingfield 


RON  COX 


1997  Europeans  and  the  world 
short-course  championships 
and  at  21  was  on  course  for 
next  year’s  Commonwealth 
Games  and  the  2000  Olympics. 

Then  came  the  accident 
While  at  a training  camp  in 
Lanzarote  in  September  he 
feu  25  feet  from  a window  and 
broke  his  back. 

He  explained:  “I  went  to  the 
toilet  but  when  I tried  to  get 
out  again  the  door  wouldn’t 
open.  I suffer  from  claustro- 
phobia and  started  to  get 
dizzy  and  sick.  The  only  way 
out  was  the  window. 

"There  was  a ledge  just  be- 
low but  I slipped  and  felL  I 
landed  in  some  gravel,  which 
was  probably  lucky  because  1 
missed  the  concrete.  I fell  on 
my  feet  and  then  landed  back 
on  my  hands." 

He  managed  to  struggle 
back  to  his  room,  thinking  he 
was  just  winded  and  would  be 
fine  in  the  morning,  but  the 
pain  In  his  back  and  chest  be- 
came too  much  and  an  ambu- 
lance was  called.  By  the  eve- 
ning he  was  in  agony,  a 
feeling  that  intensified  when 
the  doctor  finally  fold  him; 
“You've  broken  your  back 
and  we  don't  know  if  you’ll 
ever  walk  again.” 

The  news  reduced  his  coach 
MDne  Roberts  to  tears  but 
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Bade  to  basics . . . Andrew  Ayres,  In  the  pool  again  three  months  after  falling  from  a window  ledge,  has  set  his  sights  on  Commonwealth  Gaines  gold 
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Ayres,  immobile  in  the  hospi- 
tal bed.  refused  to  accept  iL  “I 
didn't  believe  a word  of  it  so  I 
just  lay  there  and  waited  toil 
could  get  home.” 

Through  medical  Insurance 
he  was  taken  home  to  Swan- 
sea and  admitted  to  Morris- 
ton  Hospital.  The  consultant 


Uttoxeter 


RON  COX 


there  told  him  he  had  broken 
two  vertebrae  in  the  lower 
back  and  would  have  to  Lie 
stQl  for  four  weeks  to  settle 
the  bones  before  a body  cast 
could  be  and  a diagno- 
sis made. 

While  family  and  friends 
fretted  and  worried,  Ayres 
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would  not  admit  thoughts  of 

Tiantr  wrhwniTig  again.  “I  did 

Worry  about  being  ready  for 
the  Commonwealth  Games 
but  the  feet  of  whether  I 
might  not  be  able  to  swim 
again  did  not  enter  my  mind. 
I don’t  know  why;  I don't 
think  I allowed  it  to. 

"At  first  I couldn't  even 
stand  up  for  much  more  than 
five  minutes  because  I felt 
giddy  and  sick,  but  slowly  1 
could  manage  more  and  mare. 
Then  I got  slowly  mobilised, 
mring  a frame,  ariri  learned  to 


Sport  in  brief 


walk  again  and  was  allowed 
home.  People  actually  say  I 
walk  better  now  than  I did 
before.” 

The  cast  b»m  off  three 
weeks  early,  in  November, 
when  he  was  allowed  to  step 

hyi4r  fntnthg  KwimTntng-ponL 

“I  was  scared  but  once  I got 
in  I was  fine.  1 felt  a bit  sOly 
doing  my  exercises  when 
everyone  else  was  swimming 


Ice  Hockey 

Hie  Superleague  disciplinary 
committee  yesterday  imposed 
a total  of  £2,400  in  fines  on 
players  and  coaches  for  the 
bench-clearing  brawl  during 
the  Sheffield  SteeLers  v Not- 
tingham Panthers  game  last 
Sunday,  writes  VicBatchelder. 
Sheffield’s  Corey  Beaulieu 
was  fined  £450  and  suspended 
for  six  games;  he  was  alleged 
to  have  struck  a linesmen 
during  one  of  several  fights. 
The  coaches,  Sheffield's  Clyde 
Tuyi  and  Nottingham's  Mike 
Blaisdell,  were  fined  £250 
each  and  warned  for  foiling  to 
control  their  players. 


Weekend  fixtures 


up  and  down  -properly  but  I 
knew  it  had  to  be  done.  Then  I 
was  able  to  do  a few  lengths  of 
freestyle. 


Squash 

Peter  MarsalT  completed  an- 
other stage  In  one  erf  the  most 
remarkable  sporting  come- 
backs by  regaining  the  Eng- 
land .No. I?. ranking,  from 
Simon  Parises  yesterday  after 
a two-year  Interval,  writes 
Richard  Jago. 

The  former  World  and  Brit- 
ish Open  finalist's  career 
seemed  over  when  he  was 
sidelined  with  chronic  fatigue 
Syndrome  ln  April  1995,  but 
he  had  two  victories  over  the 
world  champion  Rodney 
Eyies  in  August  and  reached 
the  World  Open  semi-finals 
last  month. 

There  is  also  a new  women's 
No.  1,  Sue  Wright,  the  British 
nfttipnai  champion. 


“A  few  weeks  ago  my  back 
was  as  straight  as  a board 
but  now  Tm  getting  a bit  erf 
carve  and  flexibility.  The  doc- 
tors have  said  that  in  a few 
more  months  I can  even  do 
’fly." 

Now,  while  his  colleagues 
were  competing  in  the  world 
championships  trials,  he  has 
restarted  training  with  the 
Swansea  Swimming  Club,  be- 
ginning with  1 ^00-metre  ses- 
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Football 

FA  CABLING  PMM1ERSHIP 

Aston  Villa  v Southampton 

Blackburn  v West  Ham 

Derby  v Crystal  Palace 

Leeds  v Ro1to° 


Leicester  v Evarton 

Liverpool  v Coventry 

Staff  Wad  vCTmlsaa 

Tottenham  v Barnsley 

Newcastle  v Man  UW  (4.0) 

PA  VAHb  TIM-nmd  mte  Chard  Tr» 


ore  VAUXHAU.  COWPmueai  Dover  v 
Nwttwtcfi;  Pambarounh  v Statybrldflec 
Halifax  v Hodneslordi  Hayes  v Rnshdan  & 
Omondi;  Kbfdannlratar  v Lack  Tie  Moro- 
ambe  v Kettering  Southport  v Gates- 
head; TMord  v Woking  WeUng  v Hare- 
ford:  YeeMl  v Slough. 


Accrington  Stanley  » 
ham  w Marine;  Bomber 
Spartans;  Barrow  v 
Auckland  v Lancaster;  Gotwyn 
eflfle  Bor,  Qulsetey  v FricUey;  Hyde  utd  v 
AJtieton  Tik  Leigh  RMt  v EmJoy.  Runcorn  v 
Charley:  Wtnstord  Utd  « Boston  Utd.  first 
DMahaae  Bradhxd  PA  v Wbridngton;  Bux- 
ton v Parsley  Cette:  Drpykden  v Whitby 
Tn:  Eastwood  Tn  v AsMon  Ut±  Rfadon  v 
Whitley  Bay:  Grains  v Bel  per  Trc  Harro- 
gate Tn  v Uattcxdt  Tie  Lincoln  UU  vTrsf- 
tortt  NeBierfleM  v Congtoton  Tn;  wmon 
Aid  * Stodobridge  PS:  Woriaop  Tn  v Gt 
Harwood  Tn. 


Carshalmn  v Heybridge;  Dm  A Red  v Sitt- 
ton  UWt  Hamm  Bar  v Dulwich;  HHctHn  v 
Graveaend  A N;  Kingston!  an  v Oxford  Q 
Walton  A Hereham  v St  Mtwns.  nret  Dfr- 
brise  BecfthsimM  Tn  v Croydon:  SBIeri- 
<»y  Tn  v Chertssy  Tn;  Grays  Affl  v Layton 
Pennant;  LwatHstwad  » Barton  R*rs; 
Makfonhaed  Utd  v Whytalaatai  Motesay  v 
Uxbridge:  Romford  v Altfarehot  He  Thame 
lltd  v Hwnisan;  WdUngham  Tn  v Bognor 
Ragis  Tn:  Worthing  v Atangd on  Tit. 
■aoewd  Phiislire  Banttsad  Alti  vTTOury; 
BariUng  v Northwood;  Bedford  Tn  v Hor- 
stism;  BradcneU  Tn  v Marlow;  Gamrey 
Uand  v Hungerierd  Tn;  Ctwshunt  v 
Egham  Tn;  Mat  Police  v Braintree  Trc 
Wealdstan  v Edgwsre  Tn;  Windsor  & Ban 
vWMwfl  fa;  VWvfrtXM  fa  v Leighton  Tn. 
iMni  Bfotalase  Avefoy  » Corinthian  Cssu- 
■Ita  Carnbartay  fa  v ittrfow  Tn;  Cfopfoo  v 
Hertford  Tn;  Croydon  aoi  v Lauras;  Dork- 
big  V Rockwall  Mh;  Hamel  Itempatead  v 

Ford  urn;  Homctareh  v Epsom  & EweO; 
Trtng  Tn  v East  Thurrock  Utd;  wars  v 
Wngdaury  Tn;  Wingate  & HnCMsy  v 
Souttnfl. 

M HARTSm  UMn  tanadar  Div 
Ware  Ashford  Tn  v AOMtstone;  Burton  Afo 
v Dorchcstnr;  Cambridge  G v Worcasiar  C; 
Oknicester  C v Crewlsy  Tic  Kstasowan  v 
Hastings;  Kings  Lynn  v Forest  Green: 
Merthyr  v Greeley  ftvts:  Nuneaton  v Rottt- 
wril  fa;  GaJUtury  v BWiMbowna;  St 
wnsrds  v BromsgrovK  Tamwarth  v 
Barn.  MkSend  DMA*  Bedvrorth  Utd  v 
Shapshsd  Dynamo;  BUstsn  Tn  v Sutton 
Caitmau  Tn;  BlaksnttB  V Stourbridge; 
Corby  Tn  v Wisbech  Tm  Ewsshsm  UH  v 
BtaKton  Tic  Moor  Ctamn  v BraeMaiy  Trc 
PagM  Rngre  v Hinckley  uafc  Rsundc  fa  v 
FtaWteh  utdt  staoora  Hngni  v tsremhsra 
Tic  VS  Rugby  v Sol  Cadi  Bor.  Oeriws 
Pfofofowt  OMVtafd  Tit  v WitbitoflyfikE 
Erith  « BeNedaro  v Havant  Tm  Fdtw  Ath 
London  v BasMey;  Rest  Tn  v ar*nc«wr 
fa:  Newport  AFC  v Newport  (low);  Tor*, 
bridge  Angsts  v Darttord;  TroumridgoTn  v 
Baidack  Tic  WsstntvS-Maro  v Ftutaam 
fa:  Weymouth  v Clsvedon  Tm  mmsy  Tn  * 
Mstguto;  Tuts  Tnv  Choi  mstordC. 


NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE 
PM  Division 

Bury  v Shaft  Utd. 


Crows  v Sunderland  (a-Q . 
Man  C v Middlesbrough  — 
Norwich  v Stoke 


Nottm  Forest  v Stockport. 

Port  Vale  v Ipewtch 

Portsmouth  v Chariton 


Reading  v Wolverhampton . 

Swindon  v Birmingham 

Tran  mere  v Oxford  Utd 


West  Bram  v Huddersfield 

QPR  v Bradford  C (1JJJ 

Second  Division 

Blackpool  v Preston  (12.0,  art). 

Bournemouth  v Watford 

Bristol  C v Chesterfield-: 

Grimsby  v Carlisle 

Luton  v Bristol  Rvrs 

Mtltwsl!  v Wycombe. 


Northampton  v Plymouth. 

Wigan  v Brentford 

Wrexham  v Gillingham 

Third  Division 

Brighton  v Shrewsbury 

Darlington  v Scunthorpe. 

Exeter  v Rochdale— 

Hartlepool  v Mansfield 

Leyton  Orient  v Hull 

Macclesfield  v Cardifl 


Peterborough  v Lincoln  C_ 
Swansea  v Cambridge  Utd. 
Torquay  v Notts  Co 


Mowt  Atherton  LR  v Moseley; 

Rws  v Damn;  Chadderton  v Sr 
Tn;  CtWieroe  v Naowrich  Tn;  taioaaep  ME  v 
Burscough;  Haatlngdm  v Atherton  Colls; 
Kktagrove  ABi  v Ramsboaom  utd;  Preeots 
Cables  vHoOcer-Oto  Boya:  RoesendtaeUto 
v Weirinoton  Tn;  Salford  C v Newcastle 
Tic  Vmuxhalt  GM  v Maine  Rd. 

ARMOTT  mSURAMCB  MORTHBM 
LMAOUMt  Pttot  Mvlelare  OedUngton  Ter  v 
RTM  Newcastle:  Bttttngtwm  Bye  v Easing- 

ton  CWMJ  Crook  Tn  » Kinfltiam  fa; 

Dunoon  Fad  v Morpeth  Tn:  QuMbarough 
fa  v Dttrbam  C:  Jsmrw  Roaftog  vTimv  Law 
Tn;  Penrith  v ShMan;  Saatam  RS  v 
Nnltiallertan;  Btoddon  t South  SMsMt. 
■MHTHm  COUNTNB  BAST  UMMIB 
forte  Dfitermn  Curzon  AeMon  v 
Mattby  MW;  Dwwby  Utd  v Sefoy  Tn; 
Eeeieshlll  UM  v faaeklar-  OanhnMhttn 
wan  v Arnold  fa:  Han/n  v snafllald: 
HaUaM  Mein  v Brigg  Tk  Huckma  fa  v 
Pontefract  Oota;  Uveraadge  * Oeeetr  Attx 
North  Perriby  UU  v Artmxpe  Walt  Os- 
seR  fa  v Metering  Tn. 


DMrtore  Badtwofl  UU  v Pauiton  Rvrs; 
Bridgewater  Tn  v Keywham  Tn:  Bristbig- 
ton  v Taunton  Tn;  Bristol  MP  v BamatapTo 
Tn;  Grins  fa  v Bridport  Chord  fa  v, 
Chippenham  fa;  Qmcrs  v M—atam  fa; 
Mangataflekt  Utd  v BWafortfc  Odd  Down'v 
Totrington;  Weefiwry  UU  v Tiverton  Tn. 
las  Writes  Coca  LarMiall  Ath  V Mra- 

6-1  COWnMi  LMAQUM  (11JJL  PUt 
BMeleav  QUiagbtm  v Crytfal  Prises; 
Leyton  Orient  * SoutNnd  Utt  MBJwril  * 
wsflord.  Paaepaeedr  Opft  v Portsmouth; 
Tonnhare  v west  Ham.  PuefoBiiirti  tps- 
wfcfi  v Arsenal;  CambrWga  UM  v Nonrich 
C.  Swoowd  DNtolnre  Brentford  vSwtnoon; 
Brighton  v Bamac  Bristol  C * Oxford  UU: 
Rearing  v Bristol  Rvrs;  Southampton  v 
Wtmbtaton:  Wycombe  v Luton  Til  P»«t- 
peoadh  Cofohaetor  Utd  v Totanhem. 
LBUKW  Or  WALBc  Aberyatwytti  v Bwt- 
gerCtMK  Barry  favCsemai  ton  Tn(3Jh 
Camssa  Vnys  Man  v Caersws  (2J0): 
Wriahpool  v intor  CshtahTri  (23Q- 
BUSH  mntta  Pnwlir  OhtataM  cm- 
tsnvWa  « ArdK  CotasMe  * Portadown; 
Crusaders  vBahyincna.  atmunwivOInn- 
taRBSUtdfoUvODugfa  fa.  first  DMeim 
Bangor  v Umavsdy  lAt  Dtadbery  v C*r- 
ridc  Dungannon  Stitts  v BaOydsre;  Utm* 


slOns  instead  of  his  usual 

6,000. 

cant  wait  to  get  back  to 


Hockey 

England's  women,  preparing 
to  defend  their  European  in- 
door title  in  Orense,  Spain  at 
the  end  of  January,  have 
reduced  their  squad,  to  16 
players,  writes  Peter  CotwilL 
Although  there  are  four  sur- 
vivors from  the  champion- 
ship-winning side  in  Glasgow 
two  years  ago,  the  squad  was 
unable  to  call  on  the  outdoor 
players  who  will  be  touring 
Australia  and  it  has  an  inex- 
perienced look,  with  two  16- 
year-olds  and  10  players  yet  to 
receive  foil  caps. 

Cricket 

Sid  Fielden  has  resigned  from 
file  Yorkshire  committee  be- 
cause he  believes  his  position 


BELL’S  SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 

Promtar  Dhririon 

Cattle  v Hibernian . 


□undos  Utd  v St  Johnatono . 

Hearts  v Rangers 

Kilmarnock  v Aberdeen 

Motherwell  v Dunfermline  _ 

SCOTTISH  LEAQUE 


Falkirk  v Airdrie 

Gr  Morton  v Stirling. 

Parttek  v Ayr 

Flalth  v Hamilton. 


St  Mirren  v Dundee , 


Second  DMsaon 

Brechin  v Stenhouserauir. 
Inverness  CT  v Porter  __ 
LMngaton  v Clyde. 


Queen  at  South  v East  Rfo . 
Stranraer  v Clydebank. 

Third  Division 

Arbroath  v Albion . 


Alloa  v Roes  County 

Cowdenbeath  v Berwick 

Dumbarton  v East  Stirling. 
Montrose  v Queen's  Paris. 


HMMLAKD  IBAOUO:  Buckle  faWle  v 
Doveronvaia;  CJectmecucMIn  v Port  WU- 
Bem;  Cove  Rngre  v HunHy:  Elgin  C v 
Losstamouth;  Forres  Mach  v NaJm  Co; 
KaWi  v Rothes;  Peterhead  v Fraserburgh; 
Wick  Academy  v Brora  Rngrs. 

PM  MJUIOMAI.  mm— I ^---  - TM 

Tomorrow 

wtara  pnanmit  liaouri  Bnut- 
tord  C v Trannwe  Rvrs;  Evarton  v Liver- 
pool (1.0);  MHtaril  vWtanblay.  Cfot  ltta 
m mi  ill  Arsenal  v Berkhamsted  TK 

Rndv  League 

SHJC  CUT  CKiama  CUPI  Soeead 
rnredh  BRK  v Leigh  Beat  (2JJ):  Ctiartwuon 
v Seddfoworth  (tO);  Dewsbury  Moor  v 
Outtan  06):  DuiSey  HIU  v SMrtaugh  (28): 
astmoor  v Lawtt  Unhr  (zoj;  Egromont  v 
Hull  Docker*  (2.0);  Elian  borough  v 
OtMenebiuy  (2JQ;  Fa  By  Lena  v Askwn 
Hsydoek  v Watarhud  R.0L  Howorth 
v Ctayton  &JBh  HuneJal  Warriors  v MUkxn 
Lions  (28); 

- _ v Slddri  Cm?  Uyton  WSntas  v 

ow"*"  * <«tan  at  Pat- 
ricta  UW):  Queens  v Beverley  (Z0):  Btan- 


(26);  MeyflaM  v 


Norland 


nlnglay  v Fsiwwonh  ROB  (2.0); 

Central  v Leigh  Mkwre  (2J0);  Wigan  Roue 

Br  v Wsst  Htfj  (2^;  Wodston  v Otoham  St 
Annas  (28);  Wortb  Vlltags  v faomhUI 
Toarerrovn  RadhU  v Lodi  Lane  (ir 
matwmal  coamnei  luour 

PM  PMriom  Btackbroek  v East  Leads 
(26 o):  KOtford  y Barrow  island  (2J8;  Shaw 
Qron  v Wigan  St  Judea  (2.0).  (wort 
BWil.iv  Ecetae  v Dodworth  (2J3UJ;  York 
Acorn  v New  Eannrick  pjj). 


UUOUfo  Lrieremr  V Wat- 
fold  (730):  worming  v Birmingham  (88). 
Tomorrow:  Birmingham  v Mancheater 
(680);  London  T v Worthtng  (SJD;  Shefllold 
v Chester  (6.0). 

CLASSIC  COLA  Ml BPS  HATIONAL 
TBOPHTi  IrefaMli  Solent  v Plymouth 
(OJL  POrtSflntUh).  Wi  MaVared 
Cep*  II— il  lfortM  Ghafflrid  v Rttaadda 
pLOt  Lricaatw  v Timm—  Valley  (SO). 
HAROHAL  LIMIA  Mew  Ptaat  blv- 
lalore  Coventry  v Brtaon  (7 JO):  Mia  Sus- 
sex v Oxford  (7 80);  Richmond  v SaflMT 
(7 JO);  Stevenage  v Cardifl  (8.0).  w 
row*  Brbtton  vTatwaids  (4.0);  QuMford  v 
Plymouth  (2J);  Staveeags  v MM  Suastx 
(4f,g).  Ww  PM  PMalv  NoWflfltwn 
v Birmingham  (0J). 


PHOTOGRAPH:  MORGAN 


full  training,  and  if  Mike  feels 
rm  fit  enough  I can  go  for  the 
World  Cup  meets  in  the 
spring.  But  my  main  aim  is 
the  Commonwealth  Games  in 
September,  and  I*m  going  for 
gold. 

“I  know  it’s  stupid  but  in  a 
way  what’s  happened  has 
been  beneficial  to  me.  It's 
made  me  more  determined:  I 
want  to  prove  a point  now. 
And  when  1 get  that  medal  rm 
going  to  take  it  bade  to  Lan- 
zarote with  me  and  show  it  to 
those  doctors.” 


is  “untenable".  He  Is  reported 
to  be  unhappy  at  the  contin- 
ued presidency  of  Sir  Law- 
rence Byford  and  made  his 
decision  to  quit  after  a recent 
meeting. 

Boxing 

Easley  Bingham  from  Man- 
chester unleashed  his  power- 
ful left  hook  in  the  opening 
moments  of  the  final  round  to 
win  the  British  and  WBO 
Inter-Continental  light-mid- 
dleweight title  against 
Lough  ton’s  Nicky  Thurbin  at 
the  London  Arena  last  night 
The  end  came  with  Bingham 
behind  on  points  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  12th  round  and 
Thurbin  apparently  set  to  add 
to  his  17-fight  unbeaten 
record. 


Ruflfoy  Union 

MltaRHATNHIAL  MATCH!  Italy  v Ireland 
trtetefognri. 

Peu  (2j0).  Hereon—  Toulouse  « Brtve 

asm. 

■umPUH  COWFUtaiCMi  SoreMie 

eta  Agon  v Newcestta  (1.15);  Cotonuera  v 
Stats  Frenpats  (2.0). 


Lsteestar  v Heriequlns.  Tuumiuw  R left- 
morn)  v Northampton  (Z30).  Tww  Bedfoftf 
* Moseley;  BtscWnsth  v woat  Hartlepool; 
Exsnr  v Pytde;  Orrall  v Waterloo;  Rother- 
ham v Covsray  (2. TC);  wakaitad  v Ldn 
Scottish  (Z80). 

JeweOM  MATKMUU.  lIMDt  Ow  LN 

St  Helena  v RoedTng  (2 JO);  Ldn  Wotan  v 
00 sy  (2.16);  LyOney  « NoUnghenr.  New- 
bury  v Mortsy;  Roeslyn  Pk  v Harrogate 
C^3S3):  Wharfodaie  v Leeds  (2.T6);  Worces- 
ter v Rugby  (230).  TWo,  Hortfo  Aspsuta  v 
atourortoge  (2^C):  Blrm+ogftam/BoUhull  v 
Sandal  (2JQ);  Ksndal  v Nunsaton  (Xm 
kfonchBster  v UoMleld  (2.15):  Preston  Q v 
HfecMey  (2.15);  Soogley  Pk  v wiiuilngton 
Pk  (2.16);  Wetsafl  v SftatOaM  (2.30).  SowHn 
Bartdng  v Redruth  (113);  Brtdgwsur  v 
Chritenham  (2JJ);  Cwnbsrttty  v Met  Police 
(2JD);  CUfton  v Eaher  (2.16);  Havant  v 
Homey  (280);  N waiaham  v Weaton-S- 
Mara  (2.15):  Tabard  v Plymouth  (2.15). 
SWAUK  COT  pjQt  Powrtta  roendk 
taw  Ai  Ksfrig  Hut  v TTaorchy;  Narberth 
v Wrexham;  Pontypridd  v Bonymaan: 
Trfmsanm  v Butliti  wwis.  Oroaw  Bt  Cross 
S027,ay:  ENsw  v«"  V KWwetty; 
Qtliseh  Qocft  v Seven  Sisters;  Tcmyrelafl  v 
««»«>  Cl  Beddsu  V uwte 
(CardHr  Jssst);  Oynnaetti  y Merthyr  Ltsnafll 
v Dumont  Mountain  Aah  « Nseth  Ath. 
•foe  Di  Cardiff  v Abercsrn  (2801;  Car- 
J«1h«n  <X>ifta  vUenftsren;  Newbndoe  v 
Aberowmbol;  Ynysybwl  v TrohsrberL 
y—P  ta»_Atareynon  v Caerphilly: 
jtarogofa  * Portticawl;  Newport  y PwfttisW: 
Tykirritown  v 8 Wales  Pctflce.  Oma  ri 
ftamltyntetl  v Neath,  fiisnstuii  Quins  v 

Badwaas  Btedcwood  v Mtasrog;  Qarndtf- 
tefth  v Bridgsrel;  YstradgynWa  v Romney. 
CrejP  H>  Aberavon  Qulna  v FeUnfort: 

taiJteMl  V Abertutery;  Swansea  » wtttt- 
■and;  Tondu  v pyfe. 


BaroughmuU  v w of  Scotland 
[2-0^  Currie  v Edinburgh  Acids  Offl. 
Hsrkaa  FP  v Hrerick  (2.0);  j SSrM  v 
Mriroee.pjfc  terttecTv’ vESSeT 

• ■eoiiih  OaJa  v Preston  Lotte  (2.0):  ate- 
£“£,  Musssfburgh  v Dundee  H3FP  CJt 
S'JW'  Southom  e 
M*en  OSFP  CLO);  Stewervy  * s,Mrk 

Hrsusasssur 

Hodwy 

wos—tAnumiiii  utne. — 

tahtord  v Harfeston;  CateCv  mb! 

IpWte  v Dsrehwc  Savenoaks  v WOC6, 

Toasorroms 

•OOTTlSH  MDOOR  loa  (98Q,  Perth) 

lea  Hocktay 

MWMLfoW.  Newcamte  u Brsdu-ll 
(B8Q).  Tewntroen  Ayr  y Bnteknell  mem. 
Canflfl  y Manchester  (fl  oTS.ji"'' 
SheWridffJO).  W * 

BMiau  COTi  Shsffteld  « Manchester 

UTTO*  OWCK  CtaurmAl  COT, 

s iaaSpSsE 
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Irreplaceable 
Jones  quits 
after  spinal 
injury  blow 


Heineken 


semi-finals 


Paid  Rees 


THE  Wales  captain 
Gwyn  Jones  will 
never  play  rugby 
again,  regardless  of 
whether  he  makes  a full 
recovery  from  the  spinal  in- 
jury he  suffered  during  Car- 
diff’s match  against  Swansea 
last  weekend. 

The  25-year-old  open-side 
flanker,  who  won  is  Wales 
caps,  yesterday  announced 
his  retirement  from  the  gsme 
through  Ms  father,  Alim,  at 
the  Cardiff  hospital  where  be 
is  being  treated. 

The  consultant  neurosur- 
geon who  operated  on  Jones 
this  week,  Jonathan  Vafldis, 
said  it  was  too  early  to  tell  if 
the  player  would  make  a full 
recovery  from  compression  to 
his  spinal  cord. 

"He  faces  along  stay  in  hos- 
pital of  up  to  eight  months  but 
he  has  maria  an  improvement 
this  week  and  he  has  some 
movement  in  his  arms  and 
legs.  His  injury  is  a serious 
and  a complex  one.  It  is  also 
rare,"  said  Vafldis. 

“I  will  be  able  to  say  with 
more  certainty  in  a couple  of 
weeks  how  things  will  go  but 
I am  upbeat  about  his  long- 
term future.  Gwyn  has  under- 
gone a profoundly  unpleasant  i 
experience  but  he  is  very  pos- 
itive most  of  the  time. 

“In  my  10  years’  experience  i 
I have  never  seen  a rugby , 
player  with  this  type  of  in- 
jury. He  suffered  an  incom- 
plete lesion  of  his  spinal  cord 
and  it  would  have  been  worse 
but  for  the  fact  that  his  su- 
preme fitness  ensured  that 
his  neck  muscles  gave  his 


spinal  cord  the  fullest 
protection."  . 

Alan  Jones,  himself  a doc- 
tor, added  that  his  19-year-old 
daughter  Limed,  whoa  month 
ago  started  playing  for  the 
Cardiff  University  women's 
side,  had  also  decided  to  give 
up  the  e a|n|‘- 

“Tbey  both  made  their  own 
decisions”  be  said.  “Gwyn’s 
Injury  was  a complete  acci- 
dent. 1 have  been  involved  in 
rugby  for  25  years  and  the 
chances  of  a player  suffering 
a spinal-cord  injury  is  one 
every  27,000  matches. 

“He  was  fortunate  that  it 
happened  at  Cardiff  Arms 
F&rk  where  the  medical  facili- 
ties were  first  class.  As  a nied- 
Jcal  student,  Gwyn  knew  he 
had  suffered  a serious  injury 
and  thought  he  had  broken 
his  neck. 

“We  do  not  know  what  is 
going  to  happen  in  the  fixture. 
It  was  an  unlucky  injury. 
Goodness  knows  how  it  does 
not  happen  more  often.  It 
used  to  be  the  scrum  which 
was  the  danger  area  but  now 
it  is  the  tackle  and  it  has  to  be 
looked  at" 

The  Wales  coach  Kevin 
Bowring  said  Janes  was  irre- 
placeable. “He  was  without 
peer  as  a player  and  an  inspi- 
rational captain.  He  will  be 
sorely  missed.  He  earned  im- 
mense  respect. 

‘It  Is  far  too  soon  to  think 
about  who  will  take  over  as 
captain.  We  cannot  replace 
Gwyn,  and  his  qualities  have 
highlighted  what  we  need  In 
our  captain.  We  do  not  have 
another  match  nntn  February 
and  all  that  matters  now  is 
that  Gwyn  makes  a full 
recovery  from  his  injury.” 


International:  Italy  Ireland 

Maggs  helps 
maintain  the 
Limerick  link 


Hugh  Adams  In  Bologna 

IRELAND  hope  Bristol’s 
Kevin  Maggs  will  help 
solve  their  shortage  of  top- 
class  centres  when  . he 
switches  from  the  wzng  tor 
today's  meeting  with  Italy  at 
an  icy  Stadio  Dall’Ara. 

Maggs’s  Irish  forebears,  in 
the  person  of  his  late  grand- 
father Michael  O’Neill,  hailed 
from  Limerick,  the  native 
city  of  the  Ireland  captain 
Keith  Wood’s  father,  the  late 
Gordon.  With  some  justifica- 
tion the  place  prides  itself  as 
the  rugby  capital  of  Ireland. 
The  pride  is  understandable 
given  that,  apart  from  the  in- 
augural season  of  the  compe- 
tition. the  AIB  League  trophy 
has  never  left  Limerick.  _ 
Ironically  the  only  Limer- 
ick-based player  in  today’s 
team  Is  Peter  Clohessy,  and 
be  owes  his  international  re- 
call to  Paul  Wallace's  ankle 
injury.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  team  manager  Pat  Whe- 
lan. Limerick  to  his  finger- 
tips and  a Garryowen  and  Ire- 
land stalwart  in  his  day,  is 
not  likely  to  be  offered  the 
freedom  of  his  native  city  in 
the  immediate  future. 

Having  won  his  first  cap  at 
left-wing  against  Canada  last 
month,  Maggs  has  been 
switched  to  the  centre,  replac- 
ing the  original  choice  Rob 
Henderson,  who  is  inJured- 
*Tm  just  taking  every  game 
as  it  comes,  because  1 haven't 
been  all  that  Involved  with 
the  squad  since  the  develop- 
ment tour  to  New  Zealand  to 
the  summer,”  Maggs  said 
after  yesterday's  brief  train- 
ing run-out  at  the  freezing 
stadium.  "I  play  most  of  my 
rugby  with  Bristol  to  the  cen- 
tre so.  Obviously  that's  my  pre* 
ferrcd  position.  But  it  hardly 
needs  to  be  said  that  I d be 
glad  to  play  for  Ireland  to  any 
place  I’m  selected.” 


Surprisingly,  the  burly  23- 
year-old  did  not  start  playing 
rugby  until  he  was  17.  ‘I 
played  football  until  then  be- 
cause there  was  no  rugby  at 
my  school,  hut  a friend  per- 
suaded me  to  take  it  up  and  1 
Sot  & Bristol  Colts  trial,  so , 
rugby  has  been  my  game  ever  ! 
since,"  he  explained.  j 

Whelan  and  the  coach  : 
Brian  Ashton  must  be  hoping  ; 
that  this  latest  midfield  com-  i 
bination  will  come  up 
trumps,  thereby  solving  what 
bias  betel  a problem  — cynics 
might  say  a disaster  — area 
for  Ireland  since  the  heady 
days  of  Mick  (The  Kick)  Kler- 
nan  and  Brendan  Mullin- 

Incisive  Irish  centres  have 
been  thin  on  the  ground  since 
then,  which,  oddly  enough, 
goes  tor  loose-head  prop  for- 
wards as  wen. 

In  the  enforced  absence  of 
Nick  PoppJewEOl,  Reggie  Cor- 
rigan has  another  chance  to 
prove  himself,  and  11  is  a 
happy  coincidence  that  he 
plays  for  Greystones,  the  orig- 
inal Irish  club  of  PoppIeweU, 
now  with  Newcastle. 

This  is  certainly  going  to  be 
a crunch  match  for  the  Irish, 
who  made  regrettable  history 
in  Treviso  in  May  1995  by  be- 
coming the  first  of  the  Five 
Nations  to  lose  to  Italy. 

The  record  since  1968,  when 
an  “unofficial’'  match  was 
played,  now  stands  at  2-1  in 
Italy's  favour,  and  by  late 
afternoon  today  that  may  wen 
be  3-1. 

The  equivalent  match  in 
Dublin  last  January,  when 
Italy  won  37-29,  spelled  the 
end  of  the  road  tor  Ireland's 
. then  coach  Murray  Kidd, 
opening  the  door  for  Ashton. 

There  are  only  three  Ire- 
land survivors  from  that 
game.  Mark  McCall,  Wood 
and  Eric  Miller  are  the  trium- 
virate, all  concerned  will 
be  hoping  for  a first-ever  Irish 
win  on  Italian  aoQ. 

Ten  of  that  victorious  Italy 
side  will  again  be  to  action. 
And  it  Is  sobering  to  reflect 
that  among  them  is  the  styl- 
ish fly-half  Diego  Dominguez, 
whose  personal  tally  of  22 
points  last  January  sealed  Ire- 
land's fate. 
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Captain  Nicol 
believes  in  no 
pain,  no  gain 


Suffering  for  his  art Andy  Nicol  has  shrugged  off  several  serious  Injuries,  including  torn  knee  ligaments 


Robert  Armstrong 

meets  the  iron  Scot 
who  leads  Bath 
against  Pau  today 

FANS  who  complain 
that  the  modern  rugby 
player  is  pampered  and 
overpaid  ougbt  to 
study  the  injury-strewn 
career  of  Bath's  Andy  Nicol, 
the  Scotland  and  Lions 
scrum-half  who  leads  his  club 
into  the  Heineken  Cup  semi- 
final against  Pau  at  the 
Recreation  Ground  today. 

A sprung  collar-bone,  tom 
knee  ligaments,  concussion,  a 
dislocated  elbow,  damaged 
cruciate  ligaments  — the  list 
of  his  injuries  reads  like  a 
report  from  the  battlefront, 
and  has  cost  him  a tidy  sum 
in  lost  bonuses  too. 

Nicol  fortunately  has  the 
kind  of  Indomitable  spirit 
that  bums  with  greater  Inten- 
sity during  the  long,  lonely 
months  of  rehabilitation  that 
inevitably  follow  a painful  as- 
sault on  his  body. 

Mental  strength  allied  to  a 
cold-eyed  ability  to  take  the 
long  view  has  kept  the  26- 
year-old  Scot  on  track  for  his 
country  — he  has  accumu- 
lated ll  caps  in  six  seasons  — 
as  well  as  earning  the  cap- 
taincy of  Bath  last  summer. 

It  Is  characteristic  of  Nicol 
the  realist  that  he  treats  his 
disappointments  as  part  of  a 
learning  process  that  will 
give  him  an  edge  over  team- 
mates and  opponents  alike. 

Players  who  have  taken  a 
less  fraught  route  to  success, 
he  believes,  are  less  able  to 
cope  with  the  shock  to  their 
system  when  they  fall  off  the 
high  wire,  particularly  in  the 
new  professional  era  when 
there  is  no  day  job  to  help 
soften  the  blow. 

"You  need  to  experience  a 
bad  injury  to  fully  appreciate 
everything  you  enjoy  in  the 
game,’’  he  said.  “When  you 
have  to  go  through  a lengthy 
rehab  period  and  have  to 
work  bard  to  get  fit  again,  I 
think  it  all  helps  you  mature. 

“It  took  me  sometime  to  get 
over  a knee  injury  this 
autumn  hut  1 felt  good  when  I 
came  back  and  I enjoyed  play- 
ing for  Scotland  against  Aus- 
tralia [as  captain]  and  South 
Africa,  though  we  suffered  a' 
couple  of  heavy  defeats." 

As  Nicol  wryly  remarked, 
many  Bath  players  had  never 
experienced  a 50-point  ham- 
mering before  last  Sunday's 
record  50-23  (Meat  by  Sara- 
cens to  the  Premiership.  That 
shock  could  not  have  been 
more  untimely,  given  the  im- 
minent challenge  of  Pau  in 
what  Bath’s  coach  Andy  Rob- 
inson describes  as  “the  most 
important  game  in  the  club’s 
132-year  history”. 

“We  had  a very  positive 
talk  on  Monday  afternoon 
and  sorted  a few  things  out  in 


the  dressing  room."  Nicol 
said.  “It  was  not  a crisis  meet- 
ing or  anything  like  that,  but 
each  player  had  his  say  and  I 
believe  the  problem  is  done 
and  dusted.  We  followed  a 
normal  pattern  In  our  build- 
up; training  has  gone  very 
well  this  week. 

"Obviously  as  a Scotsman  I 
have  been  Involved  in  a few 
50-point  defeats  and  I know 
what  that  feels  like.  Still, 
there  are  some  crumbs  of 
comfort  you  can  take  from 
that  situation.  It  can  be  a mo- 
tivating factor  to  the  next  big 
game  you  play. 

“Saracens  showed  that  any- 
one can  beat  anyone  else  on 
the  day,  and  other  results 
have  proved  that  any  side  that 
plays  poorly  win  lose  heavily 
even  If  they're  champions. " 

Nicol,  who  made  one  seven- 
minute  appearance  for  the 
1993  Lions  to  their  victory 
over  Taranaki,  missed  out  on 
last  summer's  Lions  tour  but 
he  did  lead  a Scottish  touring 
side  to  victory  over  Northern 
Transvaal,  the  only  provin- 
cial team  to  beat  the  Lions. 

That  taste  of  South  African 
rugby  not  only  sharpened  his 
appetite  for  a Test  comeback 
but  also  prepared  him  for  the 
complex  task  of  captaining 
Bath's  assorted  collection  of 
internationals. 

"Leading  Bath  is  a totally 
different  proposition,  for 
instance,  to  being  captain  of 
Dundee  [his  former  club]  who 
probably  would  be  very  hon- 
oured by  the  comparison,” 
said  Nicol-  “Besides,  the  role 
of  captain  has  altered  in  the 
professional  era.  He  used  to 
be  one  of  the  selectors,  and 
though  he  still  has  a say  to 
picking  the  team  the  final 
vote  goes  to  the  coach. 

"I  believe  captaining  Bath 
is  much  easer  than  doing  the 
job  elsewhere  because  there 
is  a wealth  of  experience  in 
the  side  that  helps  to  take  the 
pressure  off  me.  Nowadays 
we  need  everyone  to  be  a 
leader  on  the  field  and  I am 
glad  to  say  that  each  individ- 
ual In  the  Bath  team  is  will- 
ing to  take  up  the  challenge." 

Certainly  a high  level  of  de- 
cision-making will  he 
required  to  see  off  Pau,  who 
are  widely  credited  with  hav- 
ing the  most  dangerous  back 
division  in  French  rugby. 
Brive,  surely  the  most  formi- 
dable of  Bath’s  opponents  this-  • 
season,  were  beaten  by  a 
stogie  point  at  The  Rec  and 
won  the  return  game  with 
plenty  to  spare. 

-Pau  have  exceptional  tateit  - 
in  the  hacks  and  their  pack  is 
also  very  effective,"  said  NicoL 
"However,  their  pace  should 
not  present  us  with  a problem, 
though  we  did  find  ourselves 
mostly  on  the  back  foot  in  the 
Saracens  game. 

“We  are  looking  to  play  an 
expansive  game,  just  as  we 
did  to  previous  rounds.  I am 
confident  we  win  give  a good 
account  of  ourselves  against 
the  French.” 


Formidable  French  are  a match  for  most 


Robert  KHson  says  the  European  game’s  aristocrats  are  likely 
to  continue  lording  it  over  English  artisans,  on  and  off  the  pitch 


WE  SHOULD  be  lis- 
tening to  the  un- 
mistakable sound 
of  cockerels  com- 
ing home  to  roost  m French 
club  rugby.  With  English 
dubs  more  to  control  of  their 
professional  chariot,  this  was 
to  be  the  year  the  scales 
tipped.  By  the  time  the  Euro- 
pean Cup  and  European  Con- 
ference semi-finals  came 
around,  no  Frenchman  would 
be  able -to  ignore  the  winds  of 
change  howling  across  the 
Channel. 

Wrong.  An  overpowering 
cloud  of  Ga  uloises  will  sur- 
round thp  win(-flnal  grounds 
this  weekend,  with  only  Bath 
and  Newcastle  cm  hand  to 
penetrate  the  haze.  French 
dubs  have  won  both  previous 
European  Cups  and  can  boast 
three  of  the  four  remaining 
contenders  this  year.  In  last 


Cricket 


year's  Conference  they  pro- 
vided seven  of  the  eight  quar- 
ter-finalists; this  time  a mere 
five,  lake  Asterix  they  con- 
tinue to  protect  their  magic 
potion  from  all  invaders. 

The  Brive-Pontypridd  saga, 

laden  with  cultural  misnnder- 
standing,  has  proved  a diver- 
sion. So  has  the  national 
team's  collapse  at  the  Parc 
against  the  Springboks.  In- 
stead. to  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages, the  church  bells  are  still 
summoning  up  a brand  of  all- 
tor-one  esprt  de  corps  which,  c£ 
the  tpp  WnpTfeh  clubs,  only 

Gloucester  might  recognise. 

Almost  everyone  enjoys 
being  rude  about  the  drawn- 
out  French  championship,  in 
which  the  top  20  clubs  are  split 
Into  two  sections  with  knock- 
out games  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son. But  the  fact  remains  that 
it  chums  out  battle-hardened 


trams  more  than  a match  tor 
their  English  counterparts. 
Toulouse’s  51-10  thrashing  of 
Harlequins  last  month  was 
wily  (me  of  several  sobering 
results.  A Richmond  side  con- 
taining Ben  Clarke,  the  Quto- 
neH  brothers  and  Allan  Bate- 
man lost  49-25  at  home  to 
Colamlers  in  October  more 
recently  Gloucester  were 
beaten  53-22  at  Stade  Francals. 

Leicester’s  former  Austra- 
lia coach  Bob  Dwyer,  who  had 
a stint  at  Racing  Club  in 
Paris,  is  respectful.  “They’ve 
been  playing'  really  tough, 
competitive,  hard  rugby  for  a 
long  time  — that's  why 
they’re  so  strong.  They’re 
used  to  it  but  It's  something 
we're  only  just  getting  accus- 
tomed to  in  this  country." 

Depth  is  the  other  hey.  even 
though  overseas  players  are 
still  a minority.  Instead  fierce 


local  pride  mixed  with  mus- 
cular youth  remains  the  fa- 
voured recipe. 

Take  Pau.  With  a popula- 
tion of  around  140,000  it  is  a 
prosperous  place  in  the  south- 
west, a favourite  winter 
retreat  in  the  mid-19th  cen- 
tury for  wealthy  Englishmen 
who  introduced  fox-hunting 
and  golf  to  the  region. 

There  are  hunting  prints  on 
the  walls  of  the  town’s  main 
hotel,  and  off-field  efforts  are 
still  made  to  welcome  English 
visitors.  Only  last  month,  after 
Leicester's  quarter-final  trip  to 
the  Pyrenees,  the  BBC's  Alas- 
talr  HigneQ  Innocently  asked 
the  name  of  the  camplimen- 
I tary  digestif  in  front  of  him; 
when  he  left  the  restaurant  a 
fUD  bottle  was  pressed  Into  his 
hand  Would  that  shambling 
rugby  hacks  enjoyed  sucb 
treatment  at  home. 

Harlequins  players  encoun- 
tered similar  warmth  to  Tou- 
louse the  same  weekend, 
when  a group  of  them  were 
feted  In  the  city-centre  bar 


run  by  the  hooker  Patrick 
Soula.  The  fact  that  they  had 
just  been  steamrollered  by , 
one  of  the  great  dub  perfor- 
mances was  irrelevant.  Con- 1 
trast  with  Bath,  who  departed 
straight  for  the  M4  after  los- 
ing to  Saracens  last  weekend. 
French  experience,  at  club 
level  at  least  suggests  old- 
fashioned  bonding  can  bear 
fruit  in  the  mineral-water  era. 

It  would  be  churlish  to 
Ignore  the  darker  side;  Pau's 
bloody  scrap  with  Llanelli  was 
T-bone  stuff  compared  with  the 
on-field  mince  of  Brive  and 
Pontypridd.  Yet  any  preoccu- 
pation with  guerrilla  warfare 
invariably  gives  way  to  grand, 
sweeping  oratory  when  the  big 
stage  looms. 

"I’ll  ask  my  team  to  aim  for 
mayirrmm  pleasure  and  have 
no  regrets  ...  by  that  I mean 
to  feel  free  to  try  tricks  cm  the 
pitch  and  play  the  way  they 
want,"  said  Brive's  coach 
Laurent  Seigne  this  week.  Eat 
your  heart  out,  Andy 
Robinson. 


F6w  sum  up  the  French 
club  experience  belter  than 
Gregory  Kacala,  now-  in  Car- 
diff's jack,  who  helped  Brive 
to  the  European  Cup  in  Janu- 
ary. “There  was  a collective 
madness  unique  to  that 
team,"  recalls  the  Pole.  "We 
were  like  tiny  ants  attacking 
a far  greater  insect  One 
wouldn't  manage  to  haul  him 
down  but  together  we  could 
overcome  anyone. 

“It’s  hard  to  translate  that 
Frenchness  abroad.  Jfs  like 
you  can’t  teach  the  English  to 
play  football  Bnmlian-style. 
You  can’t  teach  the  Welsh  to 
play  rugby  French  style ...  it 
would  be  unnaturaL" 

Watch  and  learn,  then,  from 
players  such  as  Nicolas 
Brusque,  the  Pau  full-back 
who  would  walk  into  any 
Other  Five  Nations  side.  Bath 
and  Newcastle  may  endure 
this  weekend,  but  do  not  put 
your  chemise  on  either  win- 
ning a trophy.  Their  rivals 
remain  formidable,  in  any- 
one's language. 


Sri  Lanka  next  stop  for  travel-weary  England  I Smith  given  Hampshire  captaincy 


Cartfi  Harrli  in  Chwtabad 

THE  England  women’s 
team  found  Sri  Lanka 
standing  to  their  path  to  the 
World  Cup  semi-finals  when 
the  draw  was  finalised 
yesterday. 

garwi  Smithies’s  side  fin- 
ished second  in  their  pod  after 
an  eight-wicket  defeat  by  Aus- 
tralia on  Thursday  and  should 
progress  against  Sri  Lanka 
tomorrow,  then  New  Zealand, 
who  meet  Ireland  on  Tuesday, 
are  their  likely  rivals  cm  Box- 
ing Day  for  a place  in  the  final. 

England  arrived  in  this  In- 
dian city  early  yesterday  and 
have  a five-hour  coach  jour- 
ney to  Mobali  in  Chandigarh 


today.  They  will  return  here 
after  the  match,  arriving 
around  midnight,  then  take 
an  early  flight  out  of  Delhi.  90 
minutes  away  by  coach,  to 
Madras  for  their  semi-final, ; 
assuming  Sri  Lanka  are  I 
beaten. 

Travel  arrangements  have 
been  testing  at  best,  ludicrous 
and  exhausting  at  worst  Offi- 
cials nriripri  a touch  of  farre  OH 
Thursday  evening  by  telling 
i fbe  EngtanH  ?m<i  Australia  par- 
i that  their  flight  to  Delhi 
had  been  delayed  two  hours. 

Hie  players  were  eventu- 
ally taken  to  the  airport  at 
10.30pm  only  to  find  that  the 
plane  had  been  waiting  on  the 
tarmac  since  8.30pm.  its  origi- 
nal departure  time.  Moreover 


airport  staff,  having  waited 
for  the  teams  to  arrive, 
blamed  them  for  the  delay 
and  refused  to  allow  them  to 
board. 

Megan  Lear,  the  England 
coach,  pleaded  with  ground 
staff  to  let  her  side  go  on 
board  but  it  needed  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Australia  team 
doctor,  an  Indian  national, 
who  was  forced  to  leave  his 
hand  luggage  on  the  tarmac 
before  being  allowed  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  captain.  Eng- 
land were  shattered  when 
they  arrived  here  at  2am. 

Ilnii  ShMi  (kan  T«Ay,  AutnU  » 
Netboriandi  (Lucknow).  Tomorrow, 
England  v Sri  tanka  (MotailH  PonanWm 
ax,  Seutn  Africa  V main  (Patna); 
booombo*  S3,  Ireland  * How 
Zealand  (Mumbai). 


ROBIN  SMITH,  the  for- 
mer England  batsman, 
is  Hampshire’s  new  captain, 
replacing  John  Stephenson 
who  stood  down  at  the  end 
of  last  season.  The  spin 
bowler  Shaun  Udal  takes 
over  as  vice-captain. 

Smith , 34.  was  capped  62 
times  by  England  and  has 
been  with  Hampshire  since 
1981,  when  he  arrived  from 
South  Africa  to  join  his 
brother  Chris. 

“I  am  thrilled  at  having 
the  opportunity,"  he  said. 
“At  this  stage  of  my  career 
1 have  needed  the  extra 
challenge.” 

Hampshire  have  com- 
pleted the  signing  of  the 
Yorkshire  seamer  Peter 


Hartley,  who  has  been 
joined  by  two  county  team- 
mates,  the  brothers  Alex 
and  Zac  Morris. 

• An  Innings  of  110  by  the 
Essex  all-rounder  Graham 
Napier  In  Port  Elizabeth, 
the  England  Under-19s’ 
first  century  of  the  South 
African  tour,  salvaged  a 
fourth  successive  draw. 

Set  264  to  win  when  the 
South  African  Students  de- 
clared at  140  for  two  jut.* 
before  lunch.  England  en- 
dured a Sew  anxious  mo-  1 
meats  after  Napier.  17.  was  1 
eighth  out  at  156.  But  Jona-  ; 
than  Powell  and  Joe 
Tucker  saw  out  the  last  12  ! 
overs  and  the  tourists  fin-  j 
lshed  on  166  for  eight. 


Smit  h ...  extra  challenge 
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Shooting  Rugby  League 

The  ban  on  .22  calibre  firearms  will  leave  some  of  Britain’s  finest  shooters  out  in  the  cold.  Jon  Hotten  hears  their  side  of  the  story  4* 


Thr  n—  Saturday  December  20  1997 


Pistols  drawn  for  secret  war  Murdoch’s 


41  EOPLE  have  sac- 

| J rtficed  a great 
deal  and  taken 
II  an  enormous 

■ amount  of  per- 

sonal vilification.  We  will  not 
gve  up.  We’ve  been  kicked  in 
the  knackers  by  our  own  -gov- 
ernment but  we  still  want  to 
go  out  and  put  a British 
blazer  on." 

It  is  probably  not  wise  to 
use  the  term  "war"  to  de- 
scribe the  state  of  British 
shooting  but,  as  the  Great 
Britain  22  calibre  coach  John 
Leighton-Dyson  implies,  a 
war  it  is:  small,  one-sided  and  ' 
almost  unnoticed.  Marksman- I 
ship  will  be  further  devas- , 
fated  when  the  passage  of  I 
anti-gun  legislation  bans  the  j 
ownership  of  22.  calibre  pis- 1 
to  Is  in  the  new  year. 

Ironically,  the  quality  that 
elite  shooters  place  above  all 
others  is  self-discipline.  They 
operate  with  Zen-like  calm. 
Nothing,  they  feel,  could  be 
further  from  a criminal  acL 

The  Blue  Riband  event  is  22 
target  shooting  but  soon  the 
British  team  will  have  to  sur- 
render their  guns,  if  they  have 
not  already  had  them  shipped 
out  of  the  country.  When  they 
want  to  practise  it  will  be 
abroad  or  in  those  parts  of  the 
UK  the  law  cannot  reach:  the 
Channel  Islands,  the  Isle  of 
Man,  Northern  Ireland. 

They  will  be  unable  even  to 


touch  a gun  here  yet  will  be 
asked  to  represent  their 
country  at  the  Common- 
wealth Games,  the  World 
Championships  and  the 
Olympics.  If  they  taka  gold, 
the  acclaim,  however  briefly 

accorded  to  winners  in  back- 
water events,  will  be  tainted 
by  the  tear  and  loathing  that 
surrounds  marksmen  after 
Hunge  (ford  and  Dunblane. 

Target  shooting  Is  superfi- 
cially unspectacular,  its  deep- 
est tests  hidden.  But  to  aim  a 
pistol  and  fire  a 22  bullet  at  a 
velocity  of  300  metres  per  sec 
into  a bullseye  target  or  two 
inches  from  SO  metres  takes 
Iron  self-will.  To  repeat  the 
700  individual  physical  and 
mental  processes  involved  in 
each  shot  60  times  and  bold 
that  two-inch  group  under  the 
stress  of  competition  is  a chal- 
lenge that  has  so  Ear  eluded 
mankind.  The  world  record  Is 
593  from  a possible  600. 

Entering  this  realm  of 
marksmanship  requires  over- 
whelming sacrifice.  There  Is 
little  glamour  or  televisual 
appeal  attached  to  the  event, 
even  less  to  the  long  hours  of 
travelling  and  training. 

In  1996  Laura  Elsworth  won 
the  English,  British  and  Nor- 
dic Championships  at  22.  At 
the  Nordic  event  she  shot  a 
personal  best  of  581.  She  was 
24  and  had  been  shooting  for 
10  years.  Her  talent  and 


Under  fire  IhawKMnen'a^TttgBl  Pistol  event- 


&kLJ 


Rapid  fire  pistol  ’ 

5.56mm  (22  cafijne) 


Targets  are  eMher 
stationary  or  rotating  -<:^k 

The  women's  event  Is  ’ 
in  two  pats,  each  wing  the 

rapid-fire  pistol  at  a distance 

of  25  metres 


(i)  Precision  *fc*g« 


The  first  element  also  known  as 
“slow  fine*,  requires  competitors  to 
fire  five  shots  at  the  fixed  white- 
and-Macfc  target  within  six  minutes. 
They  must  repeat  this  task  six  times 
making  a total  of  30  shots. 
Maximum  score  300 


[>i.t.Rop«d  stage 


The  black  target  is  turned  to  face 
the  competitor  for  ttvee  seconds 
and  then  bans  an  its  edge  again  ter 
seven  seconds.  The  shooter  fires 
ora  shot  on  each  of  the  five 
occasions  that  the  target  is 
exposed.  This  Is  repeated  six  tones 
also  making  a total  of  30  shots. 
Maximum  score  300 


Extra  stage  a!  Ofymoic  finals 


Competitors  fire  10  shots  at  a fixed 
largot  as  in  the  Precision  stage. 

Each  ring  of  tee  target  is  graded  in 
tenths  so  that  tee  maximum  score  » 
now  10.9  for  a hit  in  the  exact  centre. 
Maximum  score  109 


Sailing 

Smith  crawls  closer  to  lead 


steadiness  had  not  betrayed 
her  despite  almost  intolerable 
pressures  on  and  off  the 
range.  She  was  completing -a 
degree  In  sports  science  and 
taking  unpaid  leave  from  a 
part-time  job  to  shoot 

Elsworth  has  always  trav- 
elled huge  distances  from  her 
parents'  home  near  Newcastle 
to  take  part  in  squad  training 
sessions  and  events.  She  does 
not  like  to  think  how  much 
the  decade  has  cost  her 
parents:  'It  must  be  thou- 
sands a year/' 

At  17  she  was  old  enough  to 
hold  a firearms  licence  and 
moved  on  to  22  weapons. 
Slowly,  as  she  grew  stronger, 
the  few  ranges  around  the 
North-east  began  to  dose. 
Now  the  nearest  is  la  Leeds. 

She  is  particularly  adept  at 
the  rapid-fire  section  of  her 
event,  30  shots  at  a turning 
target  which  is  exposed  for 
three  seconds  In  every  10.  The 
target  from  that  distance 
looks  smaller  than  a 10-pence 
piece.  Telescopic  sights  are 
not  allowed. 

Her  future  is  uncertain. 
After  five  years  of  suspending 
her  career  she  has  accepted  a 
job  as  an  air  hostess  with  Bri- 
tannia Airways.  At  the  inter- 
view she  was  asked  whether 
she  would  be  prepared  to  miss 
the  1998  Commonwealth 
Games  if  she  was  required  to 
crew  a plane.  She  is  still  un- 
certain whether  she  will  be 
available  to  compete. 

At  the  Commonwealth 
Games  and  the  Sydney  Olym- 
pics in  2000  she  will  share  the 
range  with  competitors  who 
are  to  all  intents  professional 
shooters;  fully  funded, 
coached  and  able  to  compete 
In  their  home  countries. 

"I  fed  really  resentful,*1  Els- 
worth says.  “At  the  Common- 
wealth Games,  if  I win  a 
medal.  Til  be  standing  there 
with  the  tracksuit  on  and  It’ll 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Great 
Britain  because  I had  to  go 
abroad  to  train." 

Els  worth's  reaction  to  the 
Dunblane  shooting  was  am- 
biguous. ‘1  thought  'Oh  my 
god.  that’s  another  shooting 
incident  I hope  it's  not  going 
to  affect  shooting  that  much.' 
You  don’t  want  to  believe  any- 
thing’s going  to  happen  but 
then  the  media  started  talk- 
ing about  it,  there  was  a knee- 
jerk  reaction  and  you  know 
what  happened.  I feel  a lot  of 
sympathy  for  the  families  of 
file  children  who  were  killed 
but  I can't  comprehend  why 
it’s  got  to  this  stage.” 

Leighton-Dyson  is  the 
National  Rifle  Association's 
chid  coach  and  the  national 
coach  to  the  ladies'  22  pistol 
team.  He  is  unapologetic  in  ! 
his  desire  to  rework  the 
nation's  opinion,  resolute  in 
the  face  of  the  potential  de- 
struction of  the  sport. 

The  future,  be  feels,  lies 
with  air  pistol  shooting  — 
still  an  Olympic  discipline  — 
and  he  will  look  to  pony  clubs 
for  young  shooters,  and  to 
pentathletes,  military  cadets, 
even  the  scoots.  "If  we  con- 
tinue to  attract  young  people 
with  aii-gun  shooting,  then  we 
will  have  a future.  But  in  the 
short-to-medium  term  we 
have  a problem,  no  question." 


Equestrianism 


■m, 
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His  argument  is  that  shoot- 
ing as  a sport  must  be  div- 
orced from  offences  commit- 
ted with  firearms,  that  the 
two  are  linked  only  distantly 
by  the  use  of  the  same  piece  of 
machinery. 

TTiere  Is  a precedent  to  back 
his  argument.  After  the  Rome 
airport  massacre  in  1976  the 
Italian  government  passed 
similar  legislation  in  a 


country  where  target  shoot- 
ing has  a high  profile.  It  had 
no  effect  on  the  country's 
chronic  problems  with  gun 
murders  and  organised 
crime.  Last  February  alrgun 
shooting  with  rifles  and  pis- ' 
tols  was  introduced  into  the 
national  school  curriculum  as 
a mainstream  sport 
“The  underlying  point.” 
says  Leighton-Dyson,  "is  that 


Chess 


No  stopping  the  upstart  Caumont  Adams  and  Short  speed  on 


Bob  Flshor  In  Sydney 

ALL  nine  boats  In  the  Whit- 
bread Round  the  World 
race  are  due  to  arrive  here 
with  to  four  hours  or  each 
other  an  Tuesday  afternoon 
local  time  as  they  come  to  the 
end  or  the  third  leg.  Though 
the  fleet  is  spread  across  150 
miles  on  a north-south  Hue, 
only  40  miles  separate  them 
in  distance  to  go. 

Paul  Cayard's  EF  Language 
holds  her  lend  but  it  has  been 
reduced  to  10.7  miles  by  Law- 
rie  Smith  in  Silk  Cut.  Smith  is 
95  miles  north  of  his  rival  and 
he  and  the  other  skippers  in 
that  area.  Paul  Stand  bridge 
with  Toshiba  and  George  Col- 
lins with  Chessie  Racing,  have 
benefited  from  slightly  stron- 
ger winds  that  have  enabled 
them  to  sail  two  knots  tester. 


Grant  Dalton  in  Merit  Cup, 
who  is  on  a line  Halfway  be- 
tween Smith  and  Cayard, 
reported  that  he  had  been  be- 
calmed tor  eight  hours.  "The 
first  boat  out  of  this  hole  will 
probably  win  the  leg  as  there 
will  not  be  time  to  catch  up 
again."  he  said. 

At  noon  yesterday  EF  Lan- 
guage was  270  miles  from 
King  Island,  at  the  western 
entrance  of  the  Bass  Strait 
and  813  miles  from  the  finish. 

During  the  Sydney  Interna- 
tional Regatta  for  Olympic 
classes  Sean  Longman,  helms- 
man of  a 49er,  was  struck  by 
lightning  during  a violent 
thunderstorm  which  swept 
over  the  harbour.  The  light- 
ning threw  him  into  the  water 
and  the  boat  capsized.  Lang- 
man  was  taken  to  hospital, 
where  his  condition  was 
reported  as  “satisfactory”. 


John  Kerr  at  Olympia 

XAVIER  CAUMONT.  a tit- 
tle known  French  rider 
on  his  first  visit  to  the  in- 
ternational showjumping 
championships  here,  pulled 
off  a major  surprise  by  win- 
ning the  Champagne  Talt- 
trnger  Christmas  Cracker 
on  Baladine  Du  Mesnll 
yesterday. 

In  Seville  12  days  ago  Cau- 
mont. 42,  produced  an  un- 
precedented result,  even 
more  unpredictable,  by  win- 
ning the  Volvo  World  Cup 
qualifier  with  the  only  fault- 
less  first  round,  a success 
which  made  Him  eligible  for 
the  London  show. 

Yesterday,  against  classier 
opposition,  he  went  close  to 
repeating  his  feat  In  Spain 
but  Germany's  Ludger  Beer- 


baunx  on  Sprehe  Rush  On 
also  mastered  a course 
which  proved  too  much  for 
28  other  riders. 

Going  first  in  the  decider, 
the  European  champion  hit 
the  last  two  fences  and  Cau- 
mont seized  his  chance  for 
the  £L200  prize  by  going 
clear  again,  though  nearly 
seven  seconds  slower  than 
Beerbaum.  for  an  emphatic 
victory  on  his  eight-year- 
old  mare,  who  has  also  had 
only  limited  interna  tioual  , 
experience. 

in  contrast  to  this  two- 
horse  race,  no  fewer  than  16 
contested  the  Jump-off  for 
the  main  prize  on  Thursday 
night  when  John  Whitaker 
on  Virtual  Village  Welham 
beat  his  brother  Michael  on 
Two  Step  by  0.07sec  for  the  1 
fastest  of  the  concluding ' 
seven  clear  rounds. 


Leonard  Barden 

NIGEL  SHORT  and 
Michael  Adams  surged 
into  the  quarter-finals  of  the 
Fide  World  Championship  in 
Groningen  yesterday  amid 
growing  optimism  that  one  of 
the  In -form  British  pair  can 
qualify  for  a crack  at  Anatoly 
Karpov's  title. 

Short,  the  1993  title  chal- 
lenger, beat  the  world  No.  9 
Alexander  Belyavsky  3-1, 
winning  both  rapid-play  tie- 
breaks  where  each  player  has 
30  minutes  on  the  clock. 

His  27-move  victory  over 
Belyavsky  on  Wednesday  has 
already  been  hailed  as  the 
game  of  the  tournament  and 
probably  of  1997.  He  finished 
with  an  imaginative  and  orig- 
inal rook  sacrifice  which  will 
be  quoted  for  years  to  come. 


Adams  and  Peter  Svidler 
had  two  quick  draws  at  classi- 
cal time-limits  before  they  got 
down  to  the  serious  business 
OT  the  tie-break,  and  Adams 
proved  the  stronger.  He  lost 
the  first  half-hour  game  but 
woe  the  return,  then  beat  the 
Russian  champion  twice  at 
15-minutes-each  tiebreaks 

It  can  be  regarded  as  a vic- 
tory for  the  UK  weekend  cir- 
cuit where  Adams  has  honed 
his  skill  at  speed  chess. 

In  today’s  quarter-finals 
Short  plays  the  Polish  No.  1 
Michal  Krasenkov  while  Ad- 
ams meets  Loek  van  Wely. 
who  will  be  urged  on  by  a 
large  Dutch  crowd.  The  Brit- 
ons are  guaranteed  $96,000 
(£57,500)  each,  which  the; 
could  fieasibly  double  again 
before  being  paired  for  even 
bigger  prize-money  in  next 
week's  semi-final. 


£200m  war 


AnctyWTlsoii 


PEACE  finally  came  to 
the  game  in  Sydney 
yesterday  when  the 
Australian  Rugby 
League  and  Super  League 
agreed  to  unite  In  a 20-dub 
competition  next  season. 
Rupert  Murdoch  said  the 
three-year  campaign  had  cost 
his  organisation £200  million. 

1316  National  Rugby  League 
will  consist  of  the  11  ARL 
teams  plus  eight  Super 
League  sides  — as  expected, 
the  Newcastle-based  Hunter 
Mariners  were  sacrificed  as 
part  of  the  compromise  solu- 
tion — plus  for  the  first  time  a 
missionary  franchise  based 
in  the  Australian  Rules  heart- 
land, the  Melbourne  Storm. 

. It  means  that  Great  Britain 
can  face  a full  Australian 
national  side  for  the  first  time 
since  1994,  probably  in  a tri- 
nation  series  also  Involving 
New  Zealand:  next  summer. 
The  1998  World  Cup.  due  to  be 
held  in  Australasia  in  the 
autumn,  looks  set  to  be  de- 
terred for  a year. 

With  Maurice  Lindsay  on 
holiday  In  Mexico,  it  fell  to 
his  No.  2 at  the  Rugby  Foot- 
ball League,  Neil  Tunnicliffe, 
to  welcome  the  war's  end  on 
behalf  of  the  British  game. 
"We  congratulate  the  officials 
on  both  sides  of  the  fonce  for 
their  wisdom  and  patience 
during  the  negotiations."  said 
the  RFL  deputy  chief 
executive. 

“While  we  anHHpaiA  fur- 
ther details  in  the  hear 
future,  we  feel  that  the  deal 
which  has  been  struck  will 
provide  the  foundation  for 
stability  In  our  own  competi- 
tion which  we  hope  will  con- 
tinue to  flourish.” 

Lindsay  has  plenty  to  pon- 
der before  his  return.  His 


Shooting  star...  Laura  Elsworth  will  be  forced  to  practice  overseas  next  year  ianduncan 


armed  criminal  activity  in 
Italy  hasn't  altered  one  lota  in 
21  years.  They  have  managed 
to  uncouple  criminal  activity 
and  death  using  firearms 
from  pure  sporting  endeavour 
at  Olympic  leveL  They’ve 
crossed  this  Rubicon  of  trying 
to  couple  what  we  do  with  the 
criminal  use  of  guns  at  Dun- 
blane and  Hungerford.  They 
were  criminals  using  guns.” 


future  as  chairman  of 
Super  League  International 
Board  must  be  in  doubt  as  the 

unified  southern-hemisphere 
competition  will  be  run  by  a 
new  body,  the  National  Rugby 
League  Company,  and  the  11 
former  ARL  clubs  have 
refused  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  Super  League 
brand  in  the  new  order. 

As -the  man  who  delivered 
the  British  game  to  Mur- 
doch’s breakaway  Super 
League  in  the  spring  of  1995, 
Lindsay  is  the  only  major  pro- 
tagonist in  the  drama  to  have 
retained  his  position.  Ken 
Arthurson  resigned  as  chair- 
man of  the  ARL  last  winter  to 
allow  the  peace  talks  to  pro- 
gress and  John  Ribot,  the 
public  face  of  Super  League  in 
Australia,  has  been  eased  out 
to  become  chief  executive  of 
the  new  Melbourne  club. 

Lindsay  managed  to  secure 
an  £87  million  deal  with  Mur- 
doch’s News  International  by 
exploiting  a position  made  ar- 
tificially strong  by  the  power 
struggle  in  Australia,  but  the 
biggest  long-term  question 
faring  the  British  game  now 
is  what  sort  of  money  will  on 
offer  when  the  contract  comes 
up  for  renewal  in  2000. 

At  least  the  game  In  Austra- 
lia can  now  consolidate  its  po- 
sition as  the  major  winter 
apart  in  New  South  Wales  and 
Queensland  as  it  seeks  to  ex- 
pand to  new  states.  Even. in 
this  disastrous  year  of  rival 
leagues,  the  three  top-ranking 
TV  programmes  In  Sydney 
were  all  rugby  league  games. 

The  figures  show  why  Mur- 
doch’s men  were  so  keen  to 
develop  a national  competi- 
tion to  show  on  their.  pay-TV 
network.  They  will  have  that 
by  2000,  with  next  season's  20- 
team  league  being  reduced  to 
16  in  1999  and  then  14.  And  all 
it  took  was  £200  million 


Snooker 


Directors  lose 
their  vote  and 
then  their  Jobs 


Cfhre  Everton 


THE  expected  fireworks 
duly  went  off  at  yester- 
day’s World  Profes- 
sional Billiards  and  Snooker 
Association  agm  when  the 
chairman  Rex  Williams  took 
away  the  voting  rights  of  two 
.directors  offering  themselves 
for  re-election.  Both  were 
then  voted  off  the  board. 

Williams  also  removed  the 
traditional  right  of  proxy 
holders  to  speak,  effectively 
gaggl  ng  questioners  such  as 
Gerry  Sinclair,  the  lawyer 
who  represents  the  game's 
leading  manager  Ian  Doyle. 

The  meeting  at  London's 
Cafe  Royal,  watched  in 
silence  .by  the  association's 
president  Lord  Archer,  did 
little  to  enhance  the  world 
governing  body's  credibility 
and  wifl.  surely  spark  applica- 
tions for  a judicial  review. 

Williams  invoked,  the 
association's  constitution  to 
exclude  the  vice-chairman 
Mark  Wlldman  and  Jim 
Chambers  from  the  50-man 
electorate.  Wlldman  then  lost 
26-23  and  the  vote  on  Cham- 
bers was  24-24  with  Williams 
giving  his  chairman's  casting 
vote  against.  The  third  retir- 
ing director,  Sindh u Pulslrl- 
vong,  was  re-elected  45-2,  and 
Williams  announced  that  new 
directors  would  shortly  be  co- 
opted. 

Despite  Wfldman's  asser- 
tion that  Rule  45  gave  an  di- 
rectors a vote,  Williams 
quoted  Rule  20  which  he 
claimed  gave  him  discretion 
to  waive  that  right  “No  objec- 
tion shall  be  raised  to  the 
qualification  of  any  voter  ex- 


cept at  the  meeting  . . . [and] 
any  such  objection  made  in 
due  time  shall  be  referred  to 
the  chairman  of  the  meeting 
whose  decision  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive.” 

Taken  literally,  of  course, 
that  rule  appears  to  allow  the 
chairman,  without  prior 
notice,  or  without  stated 
reason,  to  rule  out  the  vote  of 
any  member. 

“We  consider  these  deci- 
sions to  be  flawed  and  are  sat- 
isfied they  can  be  successfully 
challenged  by  a judicial 
review,”  Sinclair  said 
afterwards. 

Sinclair  had  unsuccessfully 
challenged  Williams's  deci- 
sion at  the  start  to  reject  cus- 
tomary practice  and  refuse- 
proxy  holders  the  right  to 
speak.  The  ruling  spiked  the 
guns  of  Doyle,  his  associate 
John  Gilmour  and  Sinclair, 
whose  questions  had  enliv- 
ened the  agm  last  year  when 
the  old  board  was  deposed 
and  Williams  elected  with  vir- 
tually hand-picked 

colleagues. 

Concern  also  resurfaced 
over  the  long  delays  in  pub- 
lishing the  financial  report  on 
the  previous  administration, 
which  Williams  had  promised 
before  and  after  his  election. 
Two  versions  of  this  report 
have  been  delivered  for  the 
! perusal  of  Williams  and  Wlld- 
man since  August  but  the 
chairman  declared  that  nei- 
ther was  a final  draft 

Sinclair  said  later:  "Our  con- 
cerns regarding  the  actions  of 
the  previous  board  remain.  If 
the  report  is  further  delayed 
we  shall  be  left  with  no  alter- 
native but  to  take  our  concerns 
to  the  relevant  authorities.” 
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Arsenal 
Aston  Vito 
Barnsley 
Bton.  City 
Blackburn 
Bolton 
Brentford 
Burnley 
Celtic 
Chelsaa 
Coventry  City 
Crystal  Palace 
Derby  County 
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Football 

ramamumoMC'  cupi  «»wi  nmtm 

Braal  3.  been  flacuUic  O:  Australia  i. 
Uruguay  a iflfltl 


COOLUM  CMIBC  iSydiwy).  L— ng 
Mayad-roand  Ivor,,  I Aus  unions 
BUMdX.  127  L P arsons  8ft  89.  130  C 
POrry  70.  G&  140  R AHanby  70.  TO.  S 
I soman  73.  Aft  141  C Janes  73.  SB  148 
B Bym  fUSI  89.  73:  E Boult  <NZ)  71.  71:  S 
TaK  73.  TO.  W SnttBi  89.  73.  143  P LMd 
71.  7£  D ECOb  71.  7T:  R WIlUl  70.  73.  K 
Druea  71.  72. 

Tennis 

*WTA  CHRISTMAS  TOURNAMIHT 
(Queen  4 ClUOl  Wan— « Auk  J Cfcoud- 
hary  (Camtal  M u WaliwrigM  lEssnai 
6-X6-3 

Basketball 

mat  Orlando  73.  Utan  83.  Dallas  75. 
Phwnn  89.  Snaffle  119.  Donvor  106,  LA 
Clippers  AS.  OalMn  Stole  79 


Boxing 


TTtfGuardian  i N J ERAlTIVE 


wiuraworm  BILL  (London  Arenav 
Mtlit  and  WSO  Inter -eon  tin  Mtal 
rjgM  Iiiumenmin  TWm  Onlay  Btefr- 

ham  iMnncnestorj  bt  Nicky  Thurbln 


(Laughton)  rsd  11  BUmp,i,  Igm  mid 
MawalgM  TWat  Om  Rule  l Basing- 
ttcftei  bt  Frederic  Snl'iar  (Frj  ref  9. 

Cricket 

TOUR  MATCH**  Pan  Hnebeda  South 
African  Student.  316-9  due  IS  Modal  130, 
G King  73:  Poteen  4-«n  and  140-3  dee  (O 
MaKat  7Snoi  England  LM9  132  and  168-8 
fG  R Mapfpr  110:  Evans  4-531.  Match 
Ctaen  Brisbane:  scutn  Africa  242-7  (Q 
Kutscn  79  H Qibhs  54.  dole  3-45)  v Aus- 
tralia A. 

Chess 

raw  WORLD  CHAMPIONSHIP  (Qro- 
tHn'nnl1  Round  Pnon  ■ Cilhnl  (Bala)  tat 
V Tfcachtov  iKarl  «2X.  M Krasaakc* 
(Poll  bt  Z AjmnlnarayrvUI  (Goo)  4-3.  A 
Drew  (Rib)  bl  V "vjngtnaov  (Bus)  3-1:  N 
Sheri  i Eng)  bt  a Belyavsky  iSfovwi)  3-i: 
M Artis  lengl  bl  P SVKjlor  (RuSI  «-3- 
Hound  Ree  Pairings]  Gotland  w Dim 
Mnkaontc*  * 5fxjrt  V Anana  Undl  v A 
Smruv  IPpl  L MX  Wcty  (Nttti)  v Adams 

Equestrianism 

INTERNATIONAL  SHOWJUMPING 
CHAMPIONSHIPS  lOlymum)  The  Ha*y 
Pairs  RMayi  1.  Sanufi  Echo  fT  StOCfcdaln. 
QBl'Como*  f«  Punnell.  GQ1  S3.56MC.  EL 
Hosier  (A  Pomondni-OiifBn.  SpJ/Jowot  s 
Warm  IP  RsymahDriL  NMhJ  S3B:  3,  Virtual 
Village-  J 4 (N  Shelton.  GAVE  Ron  (U  Wlu- 
tafcar  GB)  57  43  The  Christmas 
Cracker:  t.  Baladlno  Ou  Meant]  (X  Cju- 
mom.  Ftl  dear.  37  5?wg;  2.  So>ctK  Ruati 
On  (L  Beertawn.  Gwl  B butts.  30.79:  3. 
San  Patrignan* Casein,  [F  3JMtM4k,  Gor) 
3 faults  u>  nisi  round. 


Ice  Hockey 


HHb  Washington  o.  Ftortda  4;  Ottawa  3, 
Carolina  a PMIodewtUa  2.  Boston  Z Bt 
Lama  4.  New  Jersey  4;  Calgary  t.  Danes  z 
Los  Angeles  5.  Toronto  z San  joh  0. 
Vancouver  0. 


Sailing 


WHITBREAD  ROUND  THR  WORLD 
RACO  IMnd  legi  1,  EF  Lstwiums  cSs- 
tance  to  ilnlsli  74AZ  2.  Silk  Cut  75Z9.  dis- 
tance to  leader  67;  1 Smash  Match 
73&JL  aft  4.  Toshiba  7S7.7.  lift  a Ches- 
sta  Raring  7004.  MJ;  6.  innovation 
Kvoemar  773ft  36.6:  7.  Merit  Cup  777.1, 
30  ft  a EF  Education  77BA  33.7: 9.  Brunei- 
Sunergy  783ft  37.7. 

Alpine  Skiing 

WOMEN-*  WORLD  CUP  (VaJ  D-Nara): 
Obnt  slstami  1.  D Oampagnont  AO  3mm 
1BB3MC,  a A Melssnitxor  (Ad)  2.1BJJ3;  3, 
L Pkcard  (Fr)  SSOm  «aiih|.i  1,  Com. 
oagnom  300ptsc  2.  Mdssnfew  176.  3.  A 
Flam  men  (Nor)  133:  4,  M Em  iGerJ  131.  ft 
5 net  (Bwltzl  K».  OraiaE.  1.  k Semnger 
(Oer)  743pts:  2,  H Gerg  (Oar)  5(K  3.  Metss- 
nitrar  461;  4,  Em  431.  ft  I Kostnor  (11}  395; 
6.  R Gootsehi  (Aut)  3B1;  7,  Compagnonl 
30.  a.  Piccard  341:  ft  V Homan  (Sma)  333; 
ID.  H ZurtxtggtBi  (SwHz)  31B. 

Freestyle  Skiing 

WORLD  CUP  (U  Ploglta):  Mew  Mggpln 
1.  J Moseley  (US)  aUBptu  2.  J Cusson 
(Can)  2583.  ft  S Hocnon  (Con)  25.3S  4. 
Brassard  (Con)  2533. 5,  J RvntiMOi  [Swaj 
2*33;  6.  F-A  RaufBOau  (Coni  24.B3:  7.  E 
DytMy  ISwe)  2440:  ft  D Oaulliler  (Can) 


24.4ft  ft  J Vaughan  (Can)  3420:  1ft  K 
UiWftuig  (Bum)  24.13.  W*pm  Hoyria 
1.  A Botbjerg  (Den)  23  B0pB,  2.  C GHg  (Fr) 
23.46.  3.  X Traa  (Nor)  3328;  4.  K Rlngmad 
(Cart)  2137:  ft  T lasswmaw  (Gari  3311; 
ft  A Burmin  (US)  2X03.  7.  S SchmMUOert 
zazft  ft  s Kjenm  iswo)  an.  a e vorona 
(Rus)  22.11: 10. 0 Rouscher  (Got)  21.74. 

Real  Tennis 

mmSH  LAND  WORLD  CHAMPION- 
SHIP ELMHATOR  (Lord's):  nmrtayj  J 
Snow  (08)  leans  C Bray  (GB)  6-4.  6-2. 

o-ft  6-3. 

• Poprad-Tatry  at  Slovakia  yesterday 
Wad  the  Oral  olDdal  Ud  to  heat  the  3006 
winter  Olympics.  Rapraaantatfvaa  at  the 
Sknskian  National  Olympic  commtttM 
presaotod  the  Me  ror  the  rosart  In  the 
Tatra  Mountains  to  Juan  Antonio  Samar- 
anch. president  at  the  kiterneflonsi  Olym- 
pic Cammtsm.  six  pooka  Down?  the  Feb- 
ruary 1 deadline.  Sion,  SwteeriamL  la 
auo  axpwted  to  bo  a candklstB. 

■ Four-dmea  world  ftguro  skaang  etvanv 
oton  Kurt  Browning  d Canada  and  the 
Olympic  apaad  ekaOng  mte-botdaro  Jo- 
hann Olav  Kass  al  Norway  and  American 
Bormlo  Blair  have  won  skating's  most 
prartgtou#  award,  too  Jacquoo  Pertrt 
Trophy.  The  tno.  along  wtm  RUBtlal  fm- 
tnar  world  paws  championB  Oteg  and  Lud- 
mila Protopopov.  ware  named  as  toe  lalau 
rodptonta  d mo  rmnour  by  the  tnarra- 
•tonal  Skating  Union  proddontOOavto  Cm- 
quanta  ynatordny.  Browning  'Wed  toe 
world  tote  In  1989,  1990.  1991  and  1993. 
Mobs  triumphed  In  toe  1.500.  ftOOO  and 
MLOOO  metres  ovome  at  the  1994  uitetiam- 
mar  Gamas 


By  phone,  calls 

0891  002  006 

By  fax.  call: 

(from  th*  nandmt  of  yotir  fax  machine) 

0897  500  636 

For  a full  list  of  200+  resorts  & 
codes,  calls 

0990  393  305 
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Football 


Transitional  times 
bringing  out  the 
general  in  Lee 


gigi 


SPORTS  NEWS  23 

■ Magpie 

fans  see 
red  in 
transfer 


Midtael  Walker  with  Newcastle’s  captain 
on  tomorrow’s  visit  of  Manchester  United, 
who  wiU  be  keen  to  avenge  a 5-0  mauling 


ANOTHER  weekend,  an- 
#%,otber  game,  another  team 

stand  quivering  at  the  pros- 
pect of  faring  the  onslaught 
that  is  Manchester  United. 
Barnsley  thrashed,  Black- 
burn battered,  Liverpool  out- 
classed Aston  Villa  brushed 
aside;  who  is  nest  in  this 
supposed  “Premiership",  this 
so-called  “hardest  league  in 
the  world”? 

Until  Wednesday  evening's 
chaotic  performance  against 
Derby  County,  neutral  observ- 
ers and  members  of  the  chas- 
ing park  alike  might  have 
been  relieved  that  the  answer 
is  the  team  who  last  sent  a 
major  tremor  through  the 

Manramlans*  iiyifMwit  omnip- 
otence: Newcastle  United 

And  yet  that  5-0  mauling  of 
Manchester  United  at  St 
James’  Park  last  season,  as  ! 
Newcastle's  candid,  prag- 
matic captain  Hob  Lee  will 
tell  you,  “meant  absolutely 
nothing,  ultimately”.  The 
result  may  have  left  Newcas- 
tle top,  their  opponents  fifth, 
and  one  week  later  Ales  Fer- 
guson's side  may  have  con- 
ceded six  at  Southampton,  but 
as  Lee  says,  “You  ask  the 
Man  Utd  players  and  they 
will  tell  you  who  won  the 
league". 

Not  even  the  recollection  of 
putting  five  past  the  champi- 
ons could  dispel  the  dissatis- 
faction In  his  tone.  “Our  fans 
probably  thought  it  was  the 
signal  that  it  was  to  be  our 
year  but,  while  It  made  up  for 
the  4-0  in  the  Charity  Shield 
all  it  really  amounted  to  was 
us  getting  a «m«Ti  one  over  on 
them.  They  won  the  league." 

But  surely  it  must  have 
helped  erase  memories  of 
Newcastle's  1-0  defeat  at  St 
James’  the  previous  season, 
the  one  that  started  the  ero- 
sion of  their  famous  12-point 
lead?  “No."  he  replies,  “that 
will  never  be  erased.” 

If  such  responses  suggest 
he  is  a man  burdened  by  New- 
castle’s modern  history,  the 
impression  is  incorrect,  for' 
lee  is  privileged  to  have  been 
at  the  centre  of  the  most  inter- 
esting five  years  at  any 
English  club  in  recent  times. 

Signed  from  Charlton  for 
£700,000  by  Kevin  Keegan  in 
1992,  he  has  witnessed  the 
Newcastle  resurrection  up 
close from  First  Division 
survival  to  Champions 
League  — but  though  he  ac- 

A N Other  > 


knowledges  their  position  as 
one  of  today's  powers,  he  be- 
lieves the  inevitable  compari- 
son between  St  .TarTiEtf  and 
Old  Trafford  is  premature. 

“That  is  a great  compli- 
ment, but  we’ve  risen  from 
nowhere  In  five  years;  Man  U 
have  been  preparing  those 
players  [Nicky  Butt,  David 
Beckham.  Paul  Scholes  etc] 
for  six  or  seven  years.  We 
couldn’t  do  that,  we  were  too 
busy  saving  ourselves  from 
relegation,  getting  out  of  the 
First  Division  and  Into  the 
Premiership,  and  flw>n  chal- 
lenging straight  away.  That 
doesn’t  allow  time  to  bring- 


“We’ve  had  ups, 
beating 
Barcelona  and 
Kiev,  but  also 
downs,  losing 
twice  to  PSV5 


young  players  through  on  a 
youth  scheme. 

“But  if  you're  asking  me  in 
six  or  seven  years,  Fd  be  very 
surprised  if  Newcastle  have 
not  got  very  good  young  play- 
ers coming  through.” 

Nevertheless  Manchester 
United  remain  the  touch- ; 
stone,  and  how  Newcastle 
perform  against  them  tomor- 
row should  reveal  much 
about  the  North-east  club’s 
present  state. 

“Roller-coaster”  is  Lee’s  as- 
sessment of  Newcastle's  sea- 
son to  date.  “We've  had  good 
ups,  beating  Barcelona  and 
Dynamo  Kiev,  but  also 
downs,  losing  twice  to  PSV. 
It’s  been  similar  in  the 
league,  with  injuries  and 
stufL  but  we’re  in  the  quarter- 
finals of  the  Coca-Cola,  play- 
ing well  — Derby  aside  — in 
the  leaguer  aKd^although 
we’re  out  we  didn't  let  anyone 
down  in  Europe." 

There  has.  though,  been  crit- 
icism of  Newcastle's  style 
undo*  Kearny  Dalglish,  a de- 
fensive development  all  the 
more  conspicuous  because  of 
what  went  before.  Again  the 
Codsney  puts  the  Geordle  case. 

“You  cant  win,”  be  said. 
“We  were  criticised  for  attack- 


ing under  Kevin,  now  we're 
criticised  for  being  too  defen- 
sive. We  were  12  points  Clear, 
playing  adventurous  football, 
everybody  loved  us.  We 
started  losing  a few  games  and 
people  began  saying.  It’s  the 
wrong  way  to  play,  we  didnt 
‘defend  enough*.  Now  it’s  *we 
don’t  have  enough  flair’. 

“And  this  season  it  is  solely 
down  to  injuries.  We  lost  Alan 
[Shearer]  before  the  start,  the 
best  player  in  England  who 
guarantees  you  30  goals..  We 
coped  well  at  first,  then  sud- 
denly Tino’s  out  [AsprfDa]  and 
if  yon  tabs  the  forwards  out  of 
any  team  it'll  struggle,  because 
it’s  a specialised  position;  if 
you  lose  a midfielder  or  de- 
fender then  other  players  can 
pifey  there,  but  goalscoring  is  a 
natural  thing. 

“Whh  a foil  and  fit  squad  I 
think  we’d  have  topped  our 
Champions  League  group;  yon 
ask  Kiev  to  play  without 
[Sergiy]  Rebrov  and  [Andrfy] 
Shevchenko.” 

This  could  be  dismissed  as  a 
one-eyed  captain’s  obstinacy  ' 
but  to  do  so  would  overlook 

Lee’s  innate  /tofianra  which, 

despite  a winning  smile,  is  a 
definite  trait.  One  would  imag- 
ine it  is  thatj  rather  than  the 
ability  to  charm,  which  he 
teamed  foam  his  strike  partner 
on  his  debut  for  Chariton  back 
in  1983,  the  infamous  Derek 
Hales.  Lee  grins  at  the  thought 
He  should  have  been  a West 
Ham  player  then,  bran  close  to 
Upton  Park  and  a fan  of  Trevor 
Brooking  and  Billy  Bonds,  and 
hoped  to  join  them  from 
Charlton  until  “somebody 
called  Kevin  Keegan  called". 
Club  success  at  Newcastle  be- 
came personal  with  14  caps  for 
England,  and  though  he 
missed  out  on  Euro  96  he  is 
hopeful  about  France. 

But  he  will  be  32  by  then  and 
fllerm  HoddLe  may  prefer  one 
of  the  young  men  from  Old 
Traflbzd.  A sound  performance 
tomorrow  will  keep  him  in 
ran  tenting  yet  strangely  he 
says  a Newcastle  victory  is  not 
imperative  — “not  as  fang  as 
we  end  up  winning  the  league, 
they  can  beat  us  5-0.” 

And  with  Lee  thinking  the 
opposition  are  better  with 
Teddy  Sheringham  than  Eric 
Cantona,  the  odds  on  that 
result  are  a generous  100-L 
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EVEN  now,  with  so  many 
talented  foreign  footballers 
coming  to  this  country . 
there  have  been  few  more 
accomplished  players  in 
the  English  game  than  this 
slightly -built  product  of  a 
lyrically  fair  city.  Origi- 
nally an  apprenticed  artil- 


leryman, he  won  fame  prin- 
cipally as  a skilled  loader  of 
aitmmwlHnii,  SO  much  SO 
that  he  later  spent  seven 
seasons  in  a Land  where 
football,  floor  and  water . 
are  the  staple  diet.  He  I 
returned  to  join  some  capi- ! 
tal  clarets. 

Last  week : Frank  Lampard  ; 
(West  Ham  United,  Southend 
United}. 
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Rob  Lee  will  write 
a weekly  column  in 
the  Guardian  start- 
ing in  the  new  year 

Ferguson  one 
of  the  greats, 
says  Dalglish 

■fENNY  DALGLISH,  whose 
■^Newcastle  side  fece  Man- 
chester United  at  St  James’ 
Park  tomorrow,  paid  a 
remarkable  tribute  to  his  op- 
ponents and  their  Tnanqgffr 
Alex  Ferguson  yesterday. 

“He  stands  with  the  greats 
of  football,”  said  Dalglish.  “I 
have  known  him  for  30  years, 
since  I was  a reserve  at  Celtic, 
and  I have  nothing  but  respect , 
for  the  TTiyin  and  what  be  bag 
done.  He’s  the  man  who 
turned  Manchester  United 
around.  His  career  stands 
scrutiny  with  the  best" 

Of  Ferguson’s  team,  Dal- 
glish said;  “On  our  day  we 
can  beat  them,  but  this  season 
they  are  clearly  the  best  team 
in  England,  arguably  the  best 
in  Europe.  It’s  up  to  the  rest 
of  us  to  come  up  to  their  stan- 
dards. Alex  has  done  a mag- 
nificent job." 

Ferguson,  meanwhile,  last 
night  fafijgteri  that  he  wanted 
JordJ  Cruyff  to  stay  at  Old 
Trafford.  Cruyff.  23, 1ms  made 
little  impression  since  joining 
United  from  Barcelona  for 
£1.4  minion  in  1996  and  has 
recently  been  linked  with  a 
move  to  the  Spanish  dub  De- 
porttvo  La  Corufla. 

Ferguson  denied  any 
knowledge  of  such  an  ap- 
proach. “We’re  allowed  25 
players  for  the  European 
Champions  League  and  he’s 
one  of  them  so  we’ll  need  him 
for  the  coming  campaign  and 

OUr  other  rammltmante.’1 


Travor  Haylett 


RUUD  GULLIT  yester- 
day restated  Ms  readi- 
ness to  sign  a contract 
to  stay  in  charge  of  Chelsea 
next  season.  It  followed 
speculation  linking  him 
with  Rangers. 

The  Dutchman,  who  1>m 
also  been  finked  with  Milan 
and  Feyenoord  as  well  as 
Ms  national  team,  was  said 
to  be  am  the  Glasgow  club’s 
list  of  candidates  to  replace 
Walter  Smith. 

“T  just  don’t  understand 
why  there  is  all  this  specula- 
tion,” he  said,  irritated. 
“Pve  already  said  that  I will 
sign  the  new  contract.  I’m 
not  going  to  leave  Chelsea, 
and  Chelsea  don’t  want  me 
to  go.  We  want  to  pick  the 
time  to  negotiate  a few 
tWngii  bat  there  is  no  hurry. 
It’s  a matter  of  when,  not  if 
*Tve  told  Feyenoord  and 
tile  Dutch  FA  and  rn  tell 
the  fens  again  if  it’s  a nice 
Christmas  present;  X will  be 
here  next  season.” 

Derby’s  Croatian  mid- 
fielder Aljosa  As  an  o vie 
looks  certain  to  sign  for 
Serle  A’s  bottom  club  Na- 
poli. No  fee  has  been  dis- 
closed for  the  32-yearold, 
bought  for  £950,000  in  June 
1996,  but  the  clubs  have 
agreed  terms. 


Wimbledon  are  Interested 
in  bringing  Daniele  Dichio 
back  from  Italy.  They  tried 
to  set  up  a deal  last  season 
but  the  former  QPR  striker 
was  already  bound  for 
Sampdoria;  he  has  since 
moved  on  loan  to  Lecce. 

The  Dons’  landlords  Crys- 
tal Palace  are  considering 
giving  Tomas  Brolin  a 
chance  to  resurrect  his 
career.  The  Swede,  who 
moved  to  Leeds  from  Parma 
in  1995,  was  recently  paid 
off  by  the  EUand  Road  cdub. 

The  former  Grimsby  for- 
ward Ivano  Bonettl  has  ac- 
cepted undisclosed  dam- 
ages bum  the  club  and 
their  former  manager 
Brian  Laws  in  settlement  of 
his  High  Court  case  for  as- 
sault The  FA  now  plans  to 
activate  misconduct 
charges  against  Laws,  who 
allegedly  broke  the  Ital- 
ian’s cheekbone  in  a dress- 
ingroom  incident 

Milan's  Christophe  Dn- 
garry  yesterday  joined  Mar- 
seille for  about  £3  million. 
Brad  FriedeL  Liverpool’s 
£1  million  goalkeeper  from 
Columbus  Crew,  has  been 
granted  a work  permit  and 
should  arrive  next  week.  ] 

Sky  has  secured  the  rights 
to  England’s  games  with  1 
Chile  an  February  n and 
Saudi  Arabia  on  May  23, 
both  to  be  shown  live. 


DESPITE  Tottenham’s 
comical  attempts  to  jus- 
tify their  status  as  a member 
of  football’s  high  society, 
White  Hart  Lane  has  surely 
never  seemed  so  appealing  to 
the  Premiership  newcomers 
Barnsley  and  their  splendid 
fens,  writes  Treoor  Haylett. 

Not  many  among  this 
bappy  band  would  have  ex- 
pected to  find  that  when  this 
fixture  came  around  their  | 
side  would  be  in  better  health 
than  their  hosts. 

Christian  Gross,  Totten- 
ham's head  coach,  said  his 
side  would  do  well  today  to 
copy  the  battling  spirit  that 
earned  Barnsley  a draw 
against  Newcastle  last  week- 
end. “They  are  fighting  for 
each  other,”  said  Gross  who 
described  the  game  as  a "crit- 
ical moment”  for  his  belea- 
guered club.  “We  must  win, 
but  we  can  only  get  results  by 
bringing  in  the  same  fighting 
spirit  that  Barnsley  have.” 

Sol  Campbell  returns  to  a 
defence  that  has  conceded  10 
goals  in  the  matches  against 
Chelsea  and  Coventry  he  was 
forced  to  miss  because  of  a 
shoulder  Injury.  Steffen  Iver- 
sen  and  Jose  Dominguez  are 
also  available  but  Ramon 
Vega  (suspended),  David 
Howells.  Chris  Armstrong, 
Dean  Austin  and  John  Scales 
are  out 

Darren  Anderton,  whose 
club  and  international  career 


has  been  disrupted  over  the 
past  two  seasons  because  of 
recurring  injuries,  is  set  to 
sign  a deal  to  stay  at  White 
Hart  Lane  until  2000. 

Wins  for  Barnsley  and  for 
Everton,  at  Leicester,  would 
leave  Tottenham  propping  up 
the  table.  The  Merseysiders* 
search  for  a first  League  vic- 
tory away  from  home  this  sea- 
son is  likely  to  take  place 
without  Danny  Williamson 
who  has  a hamstring  injury. 
The  midfielder’s  former  dub 
West  Ham  have  the  chance  to 
amend  their  own  dismal  away 
sequence  which  is  preventing 
them  getting  closer  to  the 
likes  of  second-placed  Black- 
burn Rovers,  today’s  oppo- 
nents at  Ewood  Park. 

Blackburn  can  again  cut 
Manchester  United's  lead  to 
one  point  before  the  champi- 
ons visit  Newcastle  tomor- 
row. Andy  Cole  returns  to  St 
James’  Park  intending  to  add 
to  his  15  goals  in  19 
appearances. 

Leeds  United  fece  Bolton 
having  spent  the  week  fight- 
ing off  the  controversy  that 
continued  after  their  bruising 
encounter  at  Chelsea  in 
which  Gary  Kelly  and  Alf- 
Inge  Haaland  were  sent  off. 
They  have  foiled  to  score  in 
their  last  two  games  but  need 
just  two  goals  today  to  reach 
28  for  the  season  — their  en- 
tire Premiership  haul  in  the 
previous  campaign. 


Scottish  Premier  Division 
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Rangers’  hard-luck  stories  unlikely  to  melt  hard  Hearts 


Performance  of  the  week; 
Chris  Marples  (Emley), 
whose  save  In  Wednesday’s 
FA  Cap  shoot-out  with 
Lincoln  has  earned  a third- 
round  tie  at  West  Ham- 


Patrick  Glenn 

HEARTS  and  Rangers,  the 
two  leading  clubs  In  the 
Premier  Division,  collide  at 
Tynecasfie  today  and  third- 
placed  Celtic  will  be  trying  to 
capitalise  on  any  damage  sus- 
tained by  one  or  both  of  their 
main  rivals. 

- The  Edinburgh  side  are 
top  despite  last  week’s  defeat 
at  Celtic  Park,  and  Rangers  ap- 
pear In  a?  St  state  to  repel  the 

challenge;  their  goalkeeper 
Andy  Goaam  and  captain  Rich- 
ard Gough  are  injured,  the 
ywMfielfte-  Jcnas  Them  has 
returned  to  Sweden  on  urgent 
family  business  and  Paul 


Gascoigne  is  atm  suspended. 

Brian  Laudrup,  who  has 
missed  four  of  Rangers’  last 
five  matches  with  back  and 
hamstring  trouble,  is  avail- 
able again  but  unlikely  to 
manage  the  foil  90  minutes. 

"The  decision  l have  to 
make,”  said  the  manager  Wal- 
ter Smith,  “is  whether  to  play 
him  from  the  start  or  bring 
him  on  later. 

"Laudnjp’s  season  reflects 
that  of  tiie  team:  bothered  by 
injury  and  playing  only  in  fits 
and  starts.  But  we’ve  lost  only 
one  game  so  for  and  should 
maintain  that  consistency  in 
the  second  half  of  the  cam- 
paign if  we  get  important 
players  back  regularly. 


“Hearts,  Celtic  and  our- 
selves have  opened  up  a gap 
and  that  always  makes  the 
games  against  each  other  look 
very  important.  But  we're 
only  too  wen  aware  that  we’ve 
dropped  a few  points  to  teams 
lower  down  the  league." 

The  Hearts  manager  Jim 
Jefferies  has  the  luxury  of 
choosing  from  a frill  squad 
now  that  his  former  Under -21 
International  winger  Nell 
McCann  has  recovered  from 
an  ankle  Injury. 

The  Tynecastle  side  are  a 
point  ahead  of  Rangers  and 
two  dear  of  Celtic,  who  are  at 
home  to  the  other  Edinburgh 
ride,  Hibs-  Celtic’s  head  coach 
Wlm  Jansen  has  some  jug- 


gling to  do  because  of  injuries 
that  have  deprived  him  of  the 
defenders  Marc  Rieper  and 
Stephana  Mahe  and  the  for- 
ward Simon  Donnelly. 

The  former  Aston  Villa 
forward  Tommy  Johnson 
returns  to  the  squad  along 
with  Andreas  Thom.  Tosh 
McKinlay  and  David  Hannah, 
and  it  seems  certain  that 
Harald  Brattbakk,  the  Norwe- 
gian striker  signed  from  Ro- 
senborg. will  start  the  match. 

Aberdeen,  bottom  of  the 
league,  yesterday  signed 
Derek  Whyte  from  Middles- 
brough for  £250,000.  The  for- 
mer Scotland  defender  will 
start  against  Kilmarnock  at 
Rugby  Park. 


Football  Diary 


Martin  Thorpe 


Durham  county 
Council’s  Environ- 
ment Department 
have  lost  a tender  for 
trunk-road  maintenance  to 
a Manchester  company  and 
B0  jobs  are  under  threat. 

So  what  has  this  got  to  do 
with  football?  Well,  under 
European  legislation  some 
of  the  Durham  work-force 
will  transfer  with  the  work 
to  Manchester.  However.  10 
of  the  lads  have  Newcastle 
season  tickets  and  moving 
will  mean  a 282-mile  round 
trip  for  home  games. 

Unison  are  campaigning 
against  the  move  and  have 
printed  T-shirts  bearing  the 
legend  “I'd  rather  be  dead 
than  Red*'.  And.  writes 
Dave  Bainbridge  of  Dur- 
ham, in  the  certain  knowl- 
edge that  Newcastle  will  at 
some  time  be  paired  with 
their  former  m ess i ah’s  side 
Fulham  in  the  FA  Cup,  the 
back  of  the  shirts  read: 
“There’s  only  one  F in 
Union  — Unison.” 


ONE  of  the  criticisms  lev- 
elled at  Anders  Limpar 
was  that  he  lacked  the 
stomach  for  a fight.  Well, 
he  is  now  running  a drink- 
ing-hole  in  Stockholm 
called  the  Anders  LimpBar. 


Defiant  but  compliant . . . Rob  Lee  still  hopes  to  win  a place  in  Glenn  Hodtfie’s  World  Cup  squad  photograph:  raouldckon 

Irritated  Gullit’s  Premi,,rsriippr“ 

Battling  Barnsley  relish  tilt 
Uhelsea  pledge  at  beleaguered  Tottenham 


LAST  Saturday’s  out- 
burst suggests  that  all 
the  work  done  by  Ian 
Wright’s  rage  counsellor 
has  gone  out  the  window. 
Even  so,  the  striker  still 
seems  anxious  to  find  some- 
one to  help.  As  he  says  in 
his  current  television  ad- 
vert; “Who  would  I most 
like  to  have  a one2one 
with?  Martin  Luther  King. 
Most  of  all  I’d  ask  him  how 
he  maintained  his  principle 
of  peaceful  protest  in  the 
fece  of  such  provocation.” 


WITH  British-based 
footballers  clamour- 
ing to  join  Jamaica’s  Reg- 
gae Boyz  World  Cup  quali- 
fiers. the  team's  most 
important  role  of  goal-cele- 
bration organiser  remains 
unfilled.  The  only  fully 
qualified  player  surety  is 
Rodney  “Jumpin’’  Jack  of 
Torquay.  He  was  born  in 
Bob  Marley’s  home  town  of 
Kingston  and  joined 
the  Gulls  from,  yes.  Lam- 
bada FC. 


Apparently  Speed 
gives  you  a lift  that  rap- 
idly turns  to  feelings  of  dis- 
illusionment. And  that  is 
just  the  drug. 


BARRY  Richardson's 
form  has  been  a major 
factor  in  Lincoln’s  rise  to 
joint  top  of  the  Third  Div- 
ision with  the  best  defen- 
sive record  of  any  team 
there.  But  before  last  week- 
end’s game  with  Hartle- 
pool, Lincoln's  man  in 
green  was  called  into  the 
manager  John  Beck's  office 
and  told  he  was  dropped  — 
because  the  team  were  not 
scoring  enough  goals. 

Strange  logic  driven  by 
Beck’s  dinosaur  long-ball 
tactics  — because  the 
reserve  goalkeeper  John 
Vaughan  could  kick  the 
ball  further  npfield,  he  was 
getting  the  nod.  Richardson 
was  back  for  the  midweek 
FA  Cup  defeat  by  Emley. 
but  his  pride  has  been 
badly  kicked  into  touch. 

Last  season  the  boot  was 
on  the  same  foot  for  Peter 
Shilton,  released  by  Leyton 
Orient  because  his  kicks 
did  not  go  the  distance. 
Being  compared  with  the 
greats  was  always  Richard- 
son's atm,  but  not  like  this. 

MANCHESTER  City’s 
new  director  Dennis 
Tueart  believes  a dirty- 
tricks  campaign  is  being 
run  to  undermine  the  First 
Division  stragglers  by  sug- 
gesting the  Job  of  the  man- 
ager Frank  Clark  is  in  jeop- 
ardy. “This  situation 
makes  me  believe  there  are 
devious,  malicious  people 
trying  to  cause  problems 
for  Manchester  City,”  he 
says.  Yes,  Dennis.  They  are 
called  the  players. 

WATCH  out  for  the 
BBC1  Boxing  Day 
show  Before  They  Were 
Famous  El,  showing  clips  of 
celebrities  in  their  early 
days.  It  includes  film  of 
Kevin  Keegan,  the  player, 
waving  goodbye  to  St 
James'  Park,  and  among 
the  fans  trailing  him  on  i>4 
lap  of  honour  is  a school- 
boy  called  Alan  Shearer. 

CAROLS  for  a football 
Christinas:  Silent  Night 
—an  evening  game  at  Wim- 
bledon. Have  Yourself  a 
Merry  Little  Christmas  — 
players  training  for  Boxing 
Day  games.  Lonely  This 
Christmas  — Graham  Poll. 
I Saw  Three  Ships  Come 
Sailing  By  — the  Spurs 
defence. 
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ch.rri.iv  Decrrobcr  ao  1987 


Career  over 
for  Jones 

Wales  captain 
beaten  by 
spinal  injury 

21 


Acid 


Robert  Lee 
prepares  to 
face  United 
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West  Indies  overrun  by  late  charge  in  Sharjah 


TheOaaribn 

Time  to  bring 
down  United’s 
one-party  state 


• rieno*  but  Arstfl.il  srem  to 
have  been  drained  by  in«r 
efforts.  «uod  though  It  b to 
know  ttetttm  Wright  l»  willing 
to  share  hlsiiisnppoininwm 
with  the  fans. 

For  Ftisuson. 

Ls only briefly 

Davi  Q Lacoy  halted  by  Dav id  Pkrtt's  late 

winner  against  Manchester 


if  w^m 


Handshake  and  fists . . . Brian  Lara’s  congratulations  for  Graham  Thorpe  and,  right,  elation  for  England’s  captain  Adam  Hollloake 


PHOTOGRAPHS;  GRAHAM  CHADWICK  andlANWAUXE 


Champions  Cup  final : Mike  Selvey  sees  Thorpe  stand  firm  to  steal  a famous  victory 

England’s  desert  stormers 


Scoreboard 


WEST  BOMBS 

S C Williams  c A D Brown  b Craft SB 

S Chandwpoul  run  out 78 

BC  Lara  si  Stewart  bEaBtam  __ — a 

C L Hooper  Ibw  b Homing  34 

P V Simmons  nor  out 38 

R I C Holder  low  b naming  _ O 

R N Lewis  0 naming 13 

P A Rosa  run  out „ O 

tO  Williams  not  out 8 

Extras  (Ib3,  w1)_ 4 

Total  (tor  7.  SO  ovarel 338 

Ml  of  wlckwtx  97.  IDT.  16*.  174. 17*. 

200.2m. 

Did  wot  tat:  MV  Dillon.  *C  A Walsh. 
MowWinp  D R Brown  5-0-35-0;  Heaalpy 
7-0-39-fl,  Ealham  10-1-26-1:  Hollioake 
10-0-50-0;  Cron  10-0-40-1;  FI  ami  no 
6-0-43-3. 


A D Brown  e Chandarpaid  b Rasa 1 

T A J Shiwart  b Hooper 81 

N V Knight  run  out  .. 24 

G A Hick  c Hooper  b LoMris  8 

G P Thwpo  nol  out 88 

•AJHoWoaHo  si  D williams  bHoopar  16 

M A Ealham  b Welsh 4 

M V Flaming  nm  out ....  33 

D R Brown  not  out 4 

Extras  (bl.  Ibl6.  wS.  nb9] 31 

Total  (lor  7, 46  1 OVSfB) 238 

M of  aktaw  1*.  69. 107. 107. 162. 165. 
235. 

DM  not  tap  R D B CroCL  D W Heaiftay. 
■a— trn  Walsh  9.1-1-80-1:  Rosa 
10-0-36-1;  DUIon  6-0-36-0:  Simmons 
4-0-TS-a  Lewis  9-0-51- T;  Hooper 
10-0-36-2. 

Ufwplrat  c J HitcWoy  and  KT  Francis. 

■tatand  wow  ta  tlwwa  odetata. 


NGLAND  jour-  the  third-man  boundary  to 
neyed  to  the  Middle  bring  home  a spangly  trophy. 
East  in  hope  and  and  £35,000  to  boot,  with  11 
left  fin:  home  this  balls  to  spare. 


left  for  home  this 
morning  as  win- 
ners. Their  victory  in  the  fre- 


minutive  wicketkeeper  David 
Williams. 

After  such  a start  West 
todies  might  have  run  away 


Simmons’s  timely  innings 
hauled  West  Indies  to  a 


Later  Fleming  produced  a 


SOMETHING  must  be 
done  about  Manches- 
ter United  and  prefera- 
bly before  the  new 
year. The  Premiership  is  in 

danger  of  becoming  a one- 
party  slate  ruled  from  Old 
Traffordand  the  opposition  is 
already  a co ptosed  coalition. 

The  problem  is  not  that 
United  are  likely  to  win  the 
championship  for  the  fifth 
Hmp  to  six  seasons.  There  can 
surely  be  no  objection  to  that. 
They  have  the  best  manager 
and  the  best  team  and  are  at 
present  producing  some  of  the 
best  performances  in  Europe. 

Champions  should  set  stan- 
dards and  the  football  now 
being  achieved  by  than  bears 
comparison  with  the  Liverpool 
sides  that  won  nine  titles 
between  1975 and  1988.  Few 
English  teams  have  passed  the 
haTT  better,  and  at  Old  Trafford 

it  is  mostly  young  Englishmen 
who  are  providing  the  passes. 

No,  the  thought  that  nags  is 
not  that  United  will  stay  top 
but  that  no  one  will  be  able  to 
give  them  a decent  run  for 
their  money  between  now  and 
springtime.  When  Liverpool 
were  at  their  peak  there  were 
usually  one  or  two  teams  still 
snapping  at  their  heels  as  the 
clocks  wad  forward.  So  what 
is  happening  now  should 
give  cause  for  concern. 

Blackburn  Rovers,  United's 
closest  challengers,  are  four 
points  behind  mid  were  round- 
ly beaten  4-0  at  OldTrafford 
three  weeks  ago.  Roy  Hodgson 
has  talcpn  over  the  cadre  of  the 
Blackburn  side  that  won  the 
championship  in  1995  and 


United-  On  the  other  hand  Paul 
Scholos's  thrw-matrh  ban 
brings  an  unscheduled  rest  Tor 
Ferguson’s  best  player  and  re- 
emphasises the  strength  In 
depth  of  the  United  squad. 

Newcastle  United  lose  Alan 
Shearer  and  the  season  at 
St  James’  Paris  w;is  virtually 
over  before  it  began.  A cruciate 
ligament  injury  ends  Roy 
Keane’s  season  at  Old  Trafford 
and.  while  the  loss  to  Ferguson 
cannot  be  denied,  the  Irish- 
man’s absence  has  only 
enhanced  the  strength  and  In- 
fluence of  Nicky  Butt. 

U would  be  nice  to  think  that 
Blackburn  can  hang  around 
long  enough  in  second  place  to 
get  Into  next  season’s  Champi- 
ons League  qualifiers  as  run- 
ners-up: under  Hodgson  they 
would  surely  make  a better  fist 
of  it  than  they  tfki  last  time. 
Then  again.  Chefawsfr  prowess 
in  the  CUP  Winners’  Cup  sop- 
gests  that  RuiuK  lull  It’s  multi- 
iinguaLs  are  ready  for  a tilt  at 
something  more  demanding, 
although  bring  phased  by  them 
is  akin  to  being  stalked  by  men 

in  brothel-creepi'rs. 


MEANWHILE  New- 
castle, who  take  on 
Manchester  United 
tomorrow,  must 
wonder  if  it  is  really  only  H 
months  since  the  champions 
lost  5-0  there.  Two  of  U a1  scor- 
ers then,  David  Glnataand  Us 
Ferdinand,  are  no  longer  there 
and  a third.  Shearer,  is  laid  up. 
Kevin  Keejsm  is  now  trylngto 
revive  Fulham;  Sir  John  Hall  is 
tending  his  garden. 

Yet  the  Premiership  will  be 
looking  to  whatever  motivation 
Kenny  Dalglish  can  bring  to 
bear  on  his  team  todeny  Fergu- 
son his  10th  win  in  a dozen 
matches.  Last  season  Ferguson 
approached  the  weekend  be- 
fore Christmas  nine  points  be- 
hind the  leaders  Liverpool  and 
still  retained  the  title  by  a 
seven-point  margin.  This  time 
they  could  be  that  Tar  ahead  by 
New  Year  s Day — and  proces- 
sions do  become  boring. 


Fleming's  34  runs  from  27  with  the  match  but  in  the  14th 
balls,  an  Innings  of  calculated  over,  when  they  were  68  for 


reasonable  total  but  until  space  of  three  balls  to  strike 
then  the  only  Innings  of  sub-  the  back  legs  of  Carl  Hooper. 


brace  erf  leg-cutters  in  the  green  it  a fresh  sense  ofadven- 
space  of  three  balls  to  strike  ture.butagalnstUnltedhe 


stance  bad  come  from  Stuart 
Williams  and  Chanderpaul, 


netic  atmosphere  under  Star-  hitting,  had  been  crucial,  as  no  wicket,  Hollioake  brought  I who  underpinned  things. 


Mark  Baiham  on  to  bounce 
along  like  a ball  of  tumMe- 


jah's  lights  was  a triumph.  In  had  Alec  Stewart's  51  at  the  Mark  Ealham  on  to  bounc 
adversity,  a tribute  to  the  start  Thorpe's  unbeaten  66  along  like  a ball  of  tumMi 
strength  in  depth  and  indomi-  from  74  balls  was  the  innings  weed  in  a spaghetti  Western, 
table  spirit  of  Adam  Hoi-  of  an  all-round  batsman  of  Until  Simmons  and  Davi 
lioake’s  charges.  world  stature  and  earned  the  Williams  broke  out  the  Bnj 

Set  to  make  236  to  win  the  Man  of  the  Match  award.  land  bowlers  turned  the  screi 
Champions  Cup,  England  ap-  Well  as  England  recovered.  In  a manner  that  would  bav 


With  two  half-centuries,  and  a 


the  back  legs  of  Carl  Hooper,  sandbagged  his  defence  and 
then  Roland  Holder,  and  win  waited  for  the  tide, 
good  Ibw  decisions  from  the  Chelsea  are  the  only  team  1 

Sri  Lankan  umpire  KT  Fran-  have outpassed Manchester 
ds,  so  that  what  K T might  do  United  this  season  but  lost 


Until  Simmons  and  David  more  than  any  other  player  to 
Williams  broke  out,  the  Eng-  the  tournament 
land  bowlers  turned  the  screw  The  England  outcricket. 


hundred  against  India,  Wfl-  next  began  to  sound  like  a 
liams  compiled  259  runs.  Louisa  MAIcottnoveL 


What  he  did.  in  feet,  was  to 


their  rag  at  Old  Trafford  and 
were  held  2-2  when  they  had 
played  well  enough  to  win.  Of 


reject  a similar  appeal  first  toe  two  teams  who  have  beaten 
ball  against  Lewis.  But  then  United  in  the  Premiership, 


peared  to  have  blown  their  West  Indies  will  rue  the  sent  Torquemada  emerald 


in  a manner  that  would  have  with  toe  exception  of  a sharp  three  in  an  over  is  pushing  it  Leeds  have  thrived  on  the  expe- 


ctances at  165  for  six  with 
nine  overs  left.  What  followed 


return  to  the  profligate  old  I with  envy.  On  a slow,  low 


nine  overs  left.  What  followed  ways  that  have  lost  them  so  wicket  Ideal  for  England,  with 
was  perhaps  the  finest  many  limited-overs  matches  taking  pace  off  the  ball  more 
recovery  ever  staged  by  an  in  the  past  To  concede  30  ex-  potent  weapon  than  putting 
England  side  in  this  form  of  tras  in  any  game,  let  alone  a pare  on  it  Ealham  thrived, 
toe  game.  relatively  low-scoring  one,  be-  The  quiet  achiever  of  the 


the  game.  relatively  low-scoring  one,  be- 

A seventh-wicket  partner-  trays  lack  of  professional  ism, 
ship  masterminded  by  toe  and  hindsight  will  tell  them 
cool  professionalism  of  Gra-  that  this  lost  than  the  game- 
ham  Thorpe  and  abetted  by  West  Indies  made  235  for 


snt  Torquemada  emerald  caught-and-bowled  chance  to 
ith  envy.  On  a slow,  low  Hollioake  offered  by  Chander- 
icket  Ideal  for  England,  with  paul  when  he  had  made  26, 
king  pace  off  toe  ball  more  was  faultless  and  at  times 
rtent  weapon  than  putting  inspirational, 
ice  on  it,  Ealham  thrived.  A good  example  was  Stew- 
The  quiet  achiever  of  the  art’s  slick  stumping  of  Lara, 
[uad,  according  to  his  cap-  where  he  watched  mid  waited 
in,  he  made  himself  the  for  what  seemed  like  an  eter- 


Guardian 


COLLINS 


Crossword  21,152 


Matthew  Fleming  produced  seven,  with  an  opening  stand 
70  runs  In  seven  high-octane  of  97  in  22  overs  between  Stu- 


ays  lack  of  professionalism,  squad,  according  to  his  cap-  where  he  watched  and  waited 
id  hindsight  will  tell  them  tain,  he  made  himself  the  for  what  seemed  like  an  eter- 
iat  this  lost  tom  the  game.  bowler  of  the  tournament,  nity  tor  the  batsman  to  pull 
West  Indies  made  235  for  conceding  an  average  of  3.4  his  foot  from  toe  crease  be- 
ven,  with  an  opening  stand  runs  per  over  and  only  45  in  fore  flicking  off  a single  bail 
‘ 97  in  22  overs  between  Stu-  total  from  his  last  18  overs.  Fleming’s  fan-length  dive 


overs.  It  would  have  been  fit-  art  Williams  (55)  and  Shivnar-  There  was  first-rate  support  and  off-balance  double- topper 

ting  bad  either  batsman  hit  lne  Chanderpaul  (TO.  A most  too  from  Croft's  off-spin,  from  from  backward  point  to  dis- 
the  winning  run  but,  with  toe  significant  contribution  also  Hollioake  himself  and  Flem-  pose  of  Chanderpaul,  and 


scores  level,  Fleming  was 
tamely  run  out 


came  when  Phil  Simmons  tag,  through  the  virtue  cf  Croft's  direct  hit  to  run  out ! 
made  39  from  37  balls  and  bowling  wicket  to  wicket  and  Franklyn  Rose,  were  proof  I 


It  was  left  to  Dougie  Brown  added  an  unbroken  35  in  the  thus  allowing  batsmen  no 
to  steer  his  first  delivery  to  last  four  overs  with  toe  dl-  freedom  to  swing  their  arms. 


positive  that  hours  of  practice 
really  do  pay  off. 


A copy  of  the  Collins  English  Dictionary  will  be  sent 
to  the  first  five  correct  entries  drawn.  Entries  to  The 
Guardian  Crossword,  P.O.  Box  14641,  London,  EC1R  3JX, 
or  Fax  to  0171 278  9115  by  first  post  on  Monday  December 
29.  Solution  and  winners  in  toe  Guardian  on  Tuesday 
December  30. 
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26  Girl  in  novel  part  of  20?  (5) 

2T  Some  treatment  ordered  by 
Alice's  cake  (32) 

28  Accelerate  suppBes,  part  of 
which  are  breeches  (9) 

Down 

1 Dear  divers  (5) 

2 French  9 man  caHed  4 (9) 

3 Please  sort  out  something 
nicer  than  confetti  (4-6) 

4 He^  heard  9 men’s  dance  (7) 

5 Beast  by  mistake  gets  flower 
(7) 

6,12  A spot  (and  where)  of 
vetvet(8) 

7 Criminal,  more  or  less  9 man 
(5) 

8 SmaH  9 man.  not  Sunday 
morning  (9) 

13  Redeeming  feature  of  9 man. 
just  the  thing  (4-6) 

14  Cry  up  9 man  m Cornwall  (9) 

16  See  9 man  well  off  without 

tail  (9) 

18  Something  wrong  with  9 man 
to  give  this  feeling  (7) 

1»  Military  award  for  9 man 
called  Steve  (7) 

21  9 men  means  tennis  is  off  (5) 

23  Pole  in  America  having  a 
passage  (5) 

24  Companion  (mate)  had 
dinner  (4) 
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THE  PORT  OF  AUTHORITY 


Set  by  Araucaria 


Across 

1 Deutsch.fn  which  l have  a 

memory — I see  they  say  rtfs 
bi-coloured  (9) 

6 Bod,  the  egg-iayec  with  bW- 
caE(5) 

9 Companion  (female?)  ending 
in  24  {5) 

10  Loose  women:  due  that 
nobody  wants  (9) 

11  H/gh  French  town,  scene  of 
massacre  (10) 

C Pi±6shod  by  Guardian  Newspaper* 
Lknted  at  11B  Fanhgdon  Road,  London 
EC1R  3ER.  nj  a IP  Dmnsgtfa, 
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Gtmmfi  Nod  Edafc  iSffil  rue  du  Cake, 
BPffl  - 69052  Roubdx,  Codas  1.  France,  for 


12  See  6 down 

14  Form  of  blister  on  12?  (7) 

15  Little  girl  keeping  wrecked 
boat  as  source  of  fuel  (4-3) 

17  More  than  enoughfor  the 
vicar,  they  say  (7) 

19  Poeft^  country's  in  force  in 
London  with  a collection  of 
fete  es  fixes  (7) 

20  Girl  has  Rffle  old  money  (4) 

22  Iresign— I have  intelligence 

about  ft’s  being  very  bad  (10) 

25  Temporary  home  for  backed 
musical?  I’m  not  sure  (9) 

and  on  bawl  of  tfw  Quardm  and 
<7* 
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